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FRANCIS BACON. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE BIOGRAPHERS. 

1. A fine wit lias told the world that all men and women, 
all youths and girls, are true poets, save only those who 
write in verse. In such a saying, as in all good wit, there 
lies a core , of truth. Men who have kept the poetry of 
their lives unshaped by art stand face to face with nature, 
seeing the blue sky, the bursting leaf, the hush of noon, 
the rising and setting sun, the green glade, the flowing sea, 
-as these things are; not as they appear in books, cut off 
into lengths of lines, tricked into a ntith etical phrase, 
rounded and closed by rhyme. No false rule of art impels 
a man who sees and feels, but who does not mean to 
write or paint, to squint at a group of elms, to peer < 
' through his hand at moonlight shimmering on a lake, or 
at s uns et on the tops of a range of hills ; for such a man 
has no thought of how tree, lake, and alp may be described 
in werse of five or six feet, or of the lines in which this 
or that old painter would have framed them. He comes 
fresh to nature, and has an intimate and poetical relation 
to her. 
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FRANCIS BACON. 


2. As with nature, so with man. That figure, decked 
by Pope, — 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind. 

— over which fools have grinned and rogues hare rubbed j 
their palms for more than a hundred years, has never! 
yet been recognised by honest hearts. Men who trust/ 
the face of nature, not the point of satire, turn from' 
this daub as from a false note in song, or from a painted 
living face. The young and pure reject satire, and' they j 
do well to reject it; for satire is the disease of art. The! 
young and pure will not believe a thing true because it isj 
made to look false. Taught by heaven, and not by rules, i 
they judge of character in the mass. Nature abhors anti-; 
theses ; loving the soft approach of dawn, the slow sprouting! 
of the seed, and moving by a delicate gradation through her j 
round of calm and storm, of growth and life. Her forks,; 
never flash from a blue vault, nor do her waves cease to* 
crest when the wind which whipped them lulls. Gradation; 
is her law. If she may make a god or devil, she will not, 
put the two in one. That is the task of art; but of art* 
in its lowest stage of depravity and decline. 

3. Can yombe good and evil, wise and mean? Gazing 
on the girl-like face in Halyard's miniature, conning the 
deep lore of the Essays, toying with the mirth of the 
Apophthegms, lingering on the tale of a gay and pure, a 
busy and loving life, — how can they who judge by wholes 
and not by parts admit that one so eminently wise and 
good was also a false friend, a venal judge, a dishonest 
man? 

4. Yet this comedy of errors has run its course from 
Alexander Pope to J ohn Lord Campbell. (Strange to say, 
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the grave writers have gone nearly as far astray from 
Fact as those bright Parthians who, in choosing their 
shafts, look rather to the feather than the flight. With 
them Bacon is, in turn, abject, venal, proud, profuse — un- 
grateful for the gifts of Essex, mercenary in his love for 
Alice Barnham, callous to the groans of Peacliam, servile in 
the House of Commons, corrupt on the judicial bench ! 

5. The lie against nature in the name of Francis Bacon 
broke into high literary force with Pope. Before his day 
the scandal had only oozed in the slime of Weldon, 
Chamberlain, and D’Ewes. Pope picked it, as he might 
have picked a rough old flint, from the mud ; fanged it, 
poisoned it, set it on his shaft : 

Meanest of mankind ! 

•What if it be a lie ? May not a lie kill ? 

It was not the only scum which in Pope’s day frothed 
to the head. What man then believed in nobleness, even 
in intellect, unless that intellect were of the lowest type 
or served' the basest cause? The sole end of wit was 
defamation, the sole end of poetry vice. Of pure genius 
there was little, of high virtue less. All glorious charac- 
ters, all serious things, if not gone wholly from the minds 
of men, lingered in their memories only to be reviled. 
W T hen Bacon became the meanest of mankind, Haleigk was 
assailed, and Shakespeare driven from the stage. Rowe 
Was tainting our national drama, St. John undoing our 
political philosophy, Hume training his mind through 
doubts of God for the task of painting the most manly 
passage of arms in all history as our greatest blunder and 
our darkest shame. How should Francis Bacon have 
escaped his share in this moral wreck? l/ 

b 2 
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6. No man of rank in letters kad yet soiled liis fame ; 
for the foes who had lived in his own age, who had danced 
with him in the Gray’s Inn masques, or had bowed to him 
as he rode down to the House,— even those who, like 
Sir Robert Cecil and Sir Edward Coke, had most to fear 
from his gladiatorial strength, and in the madness of that 
fear pursued him with taunts and hate, — had never dreamt 
of denying that his virtues and his courage stood fairly in 
line with his vast abilities of tongue and pen. They had 
called him blind when they could not see, as he could, 
all the faces of an object. They had denied to his gra- 
titude the strong vitality of his intellectual power. They 
had' spoken of his vanity, of his presumption, of his dan- 
dyism, of his unsound learning and unsafe law ; but 
the malice of these rivals had never strayed so far 
as to accuse liim, to the ears of men who heard, 
him in the House of Commons and met him at the 
tavern or the play, of a radical meanness of heart. Coke 
had called him a fool. Cecil had fancied him a dupe. 
But neither his rancorous rival at the bar, nor his sordid 
cousin at Whitehall, had ever thought him a rascal. That 
was the invention of a later time. 

The age that took Voltaire to' be its guide, found out 
that Bacon had been a rogue. 

7. Since then he has been the prey of painters and 
pasquins ; his offences deepening, darkening, as men have 
moved yet farther and farther from the springs of truth. 
Hume is comparatively fair to him. Hallam is ‘ less fair ,* 
though he will not, even for the sake of Pope, call Bacon 
the meanest of mankind. Lingard paints him with a more 
unctuous hate. Macaulay, in turn, is fierce and gay : I 
his sketch of Rembrandt power: his lights too high, J 
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his smears too black : noon on the brow, dusk at the ‘ I. 7 . 
heart. Nature never yet made such a man as Macaulay 
paints. 

8. But of all the sins against Francis Bacon, that of 
Lord Campbell is the last and worst. I wish to speak 
with respect of so bold and great a man as our present 
Lord Chancellor. He is one who has swept up the 
slope of fame by native power of heart and brain ; 
in the proud course of his life, from the Temple to the 
Peerage, from the Reporters’ Gallery to the Woolsack, I 
admire the track of a man of genius — brave, circumspect, 
tenacious, strong ; one not to be put down, not to be set 
aside ; an example to men of letters and men of law. But 
the more highly I rank Lord Campbell’s genius, the more 
I feel drawn to regret his haste. In such a case as the 
trial of Bacon’s fame he was bound to take pains ; to sift 
every lie to its root ; to stay his condemning pen till he 
had satisfied his mind that in passing sentence of infamy 
he was right, beyond risk of appeal. A. statesman and 
a law-reformer himself, he ought to have felt more sym- 
pathy for the just fame of a statesman and law-reformer 
than he has shown. Not that Lord Campbell finds fault 
with Bacon where he speaks by his own lights. Indeed, 
there he is just. He has no words too warm for Bacon’s 
reforms as a lawyer, for his plans as a minister, for his 
rules as a chancellor. When Lord Campbell knows his 
subject at first hand, his praise of his hero rings out clear 
and loud. But there is much in the life of Bacon which 
he does not know. He has not given himself time to 
. sift and winnow. Like an easy magistrate on the bench, 
he has taken the pleas for facts. That is his fault, and in 
such a man it is a very grave fault. 
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9. Wliat Hallam left dark and Campbell foul should 
be cleansed as soon as may be from dust and stain. ' It is 
our due. One man only set aside, our interest in Bacon’s 
fame is greater than in that of any Englishman who ever 
lived. We cannot hide his light, we cannot cast him 
out. For good, if it be good, for evil, if it must be evil, 
his brain has passed into our brain, his soul into our 
souls. We are part of him ; he is part of us ; inseparable 
as the salt and sea. The life he lived has bec.ome our law. 
If it be true that the Father of Modem Science was a 
rogue and cheat, it is also most true that we have taken a 
rogue and cheat to be our god. >/ 

10. In front of all detail of fact, a general question 
must be put. 

Bacon seemed born to power. His kinsmen filled the 
highest posts. The sovereign liked him ; for he had the 
bloom of cheek, the flame of wit, the weight of sense, 
which the great Queen sought in men who stood about 
her throne. His powers were ever ready, ever equal. 
Masters of eloquence and epigram praised him as one of 
them, or one above them, in their peculiar arts. Jonson 
tells us he commanded when he spoke, and had his judges 
pleased or angry at his will. Baleigh tells us he combiued 
the most rare of gifts ; for while Cecil could talk and not 
write, Howard unite and not talk, he alone could both talk 
and write. Nor were these gifts all flash and foam. If no 
one at the court could match his tongue of fire, so no one 
in the House of Commons could breast him in the race of 
work. He put the dunce to flight, the drudge to shame. 

If he soared high above rivals in his more passionate 
play of speech, he never met a rival in the dull, dry task 
of ordinary toil. Baleigh, Hyde, and Cecil had small 
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cliance against him in -debate ; in committee Yelverton I. 10. 
and Coke had none. — 

Why -was he left behind ? 

11. Other men got on. Coke became Attorney-General, 
Fleming Solicitor-General. Raleigh received his knight- 
hood, Cecil his knighthood. He alone von no spur, 
no place. Time passed. Devereux became a Privy Coun- 
cillor. Cobham got the Cinq Ports, Raleigh the patent 
of Virginia. Years again raced on. A new king came 
in, and still no change. Cecil became an Earl, Howard 
an Earl. What kept the greatest of them down? It 
was certainly not that he was hard like Popham, or 
crazed like Devereux, or gnarled like Coke. A soft voice, 
a laughing lip, a melting heart, made him hosts of friends. 

Ho child, no woman, could resist the spell of his sweet 
speech, of his tender smile, of his grace without study, his 
frankness without guile. Yet where he failed, men the 
most sullen and morose got on. 

12. "Why did he not win his way to place ? He sought 
it : never man with more passionate haste ; for his big 
brain beat with a victorious consciousness of pails: he 
hungered, as for food, to rule- and bless mankind. This 
question must be met. "While men of far lower birth and 
claims got, posts and honours, solicitorsliips, judgeships, 
embassies, portfolios, how came this strong man to pass 
the age of forty-six without gaining power or place ? 

Can it have been because he was servile and corrupt ? 

18. Rank and pay, the grace of kings, the s mil es of 
ministers, were in Bacon’s days, as in other days before and 
since, the wages of men who knew how to sink their views, 
to spend then years, to pledge their thought, their love, 
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3. their faith, for a yard of ribbon or a loaf of bread. If 
llacon wore a man prostituting glorious gifts and strong 
convictions for a beck or nod, a pension or a place, why 
did ho not rise ? why not grow rich ? Jf ho were a rogue, 
he must, have sold his virtue for less than Popham, his 
intelligence for less than Coke. IIow, then, could he be 
wise ? 

Wisest and meanest — there is the rub I Put turn the 
case round. IIow if his virtues, not his vices, kept him 
down so long? How if his honesty, tolerance, magnanimity, 
not his heartlessness, his servility, and his corruption, 
caused his fall ? 

1-1. Look at the broad facts of the man’s life first. Small 
facts may be true, broad facts must be true. One day in 
a man’s course is hard to judge; a year less hard; a 
whole life not at all hard. It is the same in nature. 
Watch for one night the track of a planet. Can you say 
if it move to the right or left? You are not sure. It 
seems to go back. It seems to go on. Watch it for a 
month, and you find that its path is forward. Is the star 
in fault? Not in the least. It is your own base that 
moves. Look at any chasm, peak, or scar on the earth’s 
face : you see the earth jagged, crude, motionless. Take 
in the whole orb at once: you find it smooth, round, 
beautiful, and swift. In Bacon’s own words, a wise man 
“ will not judge the whole play by one act.” Still less by 
one scene, one speech, one word, will he judge. 

In taking Bacon’s course as a whole what do we find ? 

A man bom to high rank, who seeks incessantly for place, 
who is above all men and by universal testimony fit for 
power ; yet one who passes the age of forty-six before he 
gets a start ; one who, after serving the Crown for more 
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than fourteen years in the highest offices of the most I. 14. 
lucrative branch of the public administration, dies a poorer — 
man than he was born, y 

15. Bacon was fifty-two when he became Attorney- 
General; fifty-seven when he became Lord Chancellor. 

For one who had been Elizabeth’s young Lord Keeper at 
ten, who had been a bencher of Gray’s Inn at twenty-six, 

Lent Header at twenty-eight, this rise in his profession 
came late in life ; later than it came to hamsters who could 
boast of neither his personal force nor his father’s official 
rank. 

1 Coke was Attorney-General at forty-two. Egerton was 
Lord Keeper at forty-six; Bromley Lord Chancellor at 
forty-seven, Hatton at forty-eight. 

It was much the same at' Court as at the Bar. Youth 
was at the prow and beauty at the helm. At twenty- 
two Sydney went ambassador to Yienna ; at thirty lie 
went governor to Flushing. At twenty-six Essex was a 
Privy-Councillor ; at twenty-nine Commander-in-Cliief. At 
thirty-two Baleigh received his powers to plant Virginia. 

16. Again : if Francis Bacon rose later in life than 
Egerton or Coke, even after he had risen to the loftiest 
summit of the Bar he won for himself none of the sweets 
of office. Alone among the great lawyers of his time he 
died poor. Hatton left a prince’s wealth. Egerton founded 
the noble house of Ellesmere, Montagu that of Man- 
chester. Coke was one of the richest men in England. 

Popham bequeathed to his children Littlecote and Welling- 
ton. Bennet, Hobart, Fleming, each left a great estate. 

How explain this rule and this exception ? 

Surely they are not explained by the theory that 
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Bacon’s servility held him down, while Coke’s servility 
sent him up; that Bacon’s corruption kept him poor, 
white Popham’s corruption made him rich I 

17. To judge n man’s life in mass may not he the way 
to please a Cecil or a Coke ; the libidinous statesman 
who made love to Lady Derby, who sold his countiy for 
Spanish gold, ■who gave power to his infamous mistress 
Lady Suffolk to vend her smiles ; or the acrid lawyer who 
jilied at Bnleigh, who married a jilt for her money, who 
gavo Jus daughter for a place. bTor is it the way to 
please tlioso painters and lampooners who prefer dash to 
truth ; for a mail so judged is not to be hit on paper • 
in a mere smudge of black and white, by dubbing him 
wise and mean, sage and cheat, Solomon find Scapin, all 
in one. 

IS. The lie, it may he hoped, is about to pass away. An 
editor worthy of Bacon- has risen to purge his fame. Such 
labours as those undertaken by Mr. Spedding demand a 
life, and he has not scrupled to devote the best years 
of an active and learned manhood to the preliminary 
toil. Lord Bacon’s Literary, Legal, and Philosophical 
Works are already before the world in seven of, Mr. 
Spedding’s princely volumes, printed and noted with the 
most skilful and loving care. Three or four volumes 
of Occasional and Personal Works are still to come, for 
which we may have to wait as many years. Meanwhile, 
the appearance of this new edition has drawn men’s 
thoughts to the character of Bacon as painted by his foes ; 
and the instinct, strong as virtue, to reject the spume of 
satire and falsehood, has sprung at the voice of Mr. 
Sped ding into lusty life. To aid in some small part in 
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this good work of obtaining from men of letters and 
science a reconsideration of the evidence on which true 
judgment will Lave to ran, the new facts, the new letters, 
the new documentary illustrations comprised in this 
Review of the Personal History of Lord Bacon are given 
to the world. 
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CHAPTER II. 

EARLY YEARS. 

1. Sweet to tlie e) r e _ and to the heart is the face of 
Francis Bacon as a child. Born among the courtly glories 
of York House, nursed on the green slopes and in the 
leafy woods of G-orhambury ; now playing with the daisies 
and forget-me-nots, now with the mace and seals; one 
day culling posies with the gardener or coursing after the 
pigeons (which he liked, particularly, in a pie), the next day 
paying his pretty wee compliments to the Queen ; he grows 
up into his' teens a grave yet sunny hoy ; on this side of his 
mind in love with nature, on that side in love with art. 
Every tale told of this plaything of the court vans on the 
imagination: whether he hunts the echo in St. dames’s 
Park, or eyes the juggler and detects his trick, or lisps vise 
saws to the Queen and becomes her young Lord Keeper of 
ten. Frail in health, as the sons of old men mostly are, 
his father’s gout and stone, of which he will feel the twinge 
and fire to his dying day, only chain him to his garden or 
his desk. When thirteen years of age he goes to read books 
under Wkitgift at Cambridge ; when sixteen to read men 
under Paulett in France. If he is young, he . is still more 
sage. A native grace of soul keeps off from him the rust 
of the cloister no less than the stain of the world. As 
Cambridge fails to dry him into Broughton, Paris and 

1. Sir Annas Paulett’s Despatches in the Cott. MSS., Calig. E. vii. 3, 

8, 16, 31, 57 ; Lady Bacon to Anthony Bacon, Lambeth MSS. 651, fol. 54 ; 
Bacon to Lady Paulett, Lambeth MSS. 649, fol. 214, 
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Poictiers fail to melt liim into Montjoy. The perils he 
escapes are grave ; the three years spent under Whitgift’s 
hard, cold eye being no less full of intellectual snares 
than are the three years spent in the voluptuous court of 
Henri Trois, among the dames and courtiers of France, of 
moral snares. In the train of Sir Amias Paulett, he rides 
at seventeen with that tlnong of nobles who attend the 
ICing and the Queen-Mother down to Blois, to Tours, to 
Poictiers; mixes with the fair women on whose bright 
eyes the Queen relies for her success, even more than on 
her regiments and fleets ; glides in and through the hostile 
camps, observes the Catholic and Hugonot intrigues, and 
sees the great men of either court make love and war. 
But Lady Paulett, land to him as a mother, watches over 
his steps with care and love, — a kindness he remembers 
and repays to the good lady, and to her Idn, in later years. 
For him the d’Agelles sing their songs, the Tosseuses twine 
their curls in vain. 

My 

2. Ho one lapse is known to have blurred the beauty of 
his youth. Ho rush of mad young blood ever chives him 
into brawls. To men of less temper and generosity than 
his own — to Hevereux and Montjoy, to Percy and Yere, 
to Sackville and Bruce — he leaves the glory of Calais 
sands and Marylebone Park. If he be weak on the score 
of dress and pomp ; if he dote like a young girl on flowers, 
on scents, on gay colours, on the trappings of a horse, the 
ins and outs of a garden, the furniture of a room; he 
neither drinks nor -games, nor runs wild and loose in 
love. Armed with the most winning ways, the most 
glozing lip at court, he hurts no husband’s peace, he drags 
no woman’s name into the mire. He seeks no victories 

2. Sylva Sylvarum, x. 916, 986. 
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like those of Essex ; he burns no shame like Baleigk into 
the cheek of one he loves. No Lady Rich, as in Sydney’s 
immortal line, has cause 

To blusli when he is named. 

When the passions fan out in most men, poetiy flowers out 
in him. Old when a child, he seems to grow younger as he 
grows in years. Yet with all his wisdom he is not too wise 
to be a dreamer of dreams ; for while busy with his books in 
Paris he gives ear to a ghostly Intimation of his father’s 
death. All his pores lie open to external nature. Birds and 
flowers delight his eye ; his pulse beats quick at the sight 
of a fine horse, a ship in full sail, a soft sweep of country ; 
everything holy, innocent, and gay acts on- his spirits like 
wine on a strong man’s blood. Joyous, helpful, swift 
to do good, slow to think evil, he leaves on every one 
who meets him a sense of friendliness, of peace and 
power. The serenity of his spirit keeps his intellect bright, 
his affections warm ; and just as he had left the halls of 
Trinity with his mind unwarped, so he now, when duty 
calls him from Erance, quits the galleries of the Louvre 
and St. Cloud with his morals pure. 

3. At the age of eighteen he fronts the world. The 
staff of his house being broken, as the dream had told him, 
he hies home from Prance to Lady Bacon’s side. The 
Lord Keeper had not been rich, and his lands have passed 
to his son by a former wife. Ann Lady Bacon is left 
a young widow with two sons, Anthony and Francis, a 
"’meek, brave heart, and a slender fortune ; a little family 
of three persons, who make up in love for each other all 

3. Lord Bacon to Burghley, Lansdowne MSS., xliii. 48 ; Lady Bacon to 
Anthony Bacon, Lambeth MSS. 648, 649, 650. The portrait of Lady 
Bacon by Nathaniel is at. Gorliambury. 
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flint they lack in pblf. Lady Ann, flic Olympia Morale 
of Elizabeth's court, is one of five sisters, daughters of that 
fine old scholar who drugged King Edward with Latin 
verse. Sir Anthonv Cook of Giddv Hall in Essex ; all the 
five pious and learned ns so many Muses, but unlike the 
Muses all made happy wives ; Mildred by Lord Burghloy, 
Ann by the late Lord Keeper, Katharine by Sir Henry 
Ki 1 1 i grew, Elizabeth first by Sir Thomas Hoby and next by 
John Lord Bussell. Margaret, the youngest sister of the five, 
by Sir Ihilph Bowlef. So that Francis claims through his 
mother close cousinry with Sir Bohort Cecil, with Elizabeth 
and Anne Bussell, with the witty and licentious nice of 
Killigrews, and with the future statesman and diplomatist 
Sir Edward Iloby. Lady Ann is deep in Greek and in 
divinity; her translation of Jewel Ps * Apology ’ is praised 
by the best critics, and has been printed for public use by 
orders from the Archbishop of Canterbury; yet the good 
mother is not more at home with Hlnto and Gregory than 
among her herbs, her game, her stewpans, and her vats 
of ale. Xathanicl Bacon, with hearty humour and a 
play upon her namo and habits, has made a portrait of 
her dressed ns a cook and standing in a litter of dead 
game. She is very pious; in the words of her son “a 
Saint of God.” Xot quite a Puritan herself, she feels 
a soft and womanish sympathy for men who live the 
gospel they proclaim ; brings up her sons in charity with 
all Protestant creeds; hears the preachers with profit; and 
without any air of patronage and protection towards 
them, speaks to her great kinsman, the -Lord Treasurer, 
the word which spoken in season is quick to save. A 
bright, keen, motherly lady ; apt, ns good women are, to 
give advice. To her, her famous children are always two 
little hoys, who need to be corrected, physicked, and fed : 
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. when ' they- are forty years old, and filled with all know- 
ledge of men and hoolcs, she not only sends them game 
from her own larder and strong beer from her own casks, 
having no great faith in other people’s work, but lectures 
them on what they shall eat and drink, when they shall 
purge or let blood, how far they may ride or walk or 
drive in a coach, when they may safely eat supper, and at 
what hour in the morning they shall rise from bed. 

4. Lady Ann lives at Gorhambury. Anthony is abroad, 
now in France, now in Italy, now in Navarre, conning the 
languages and manners, the politics and events, of these . 
famous lands. Francis falls to his terms at Gray’s Inn, 
seeks the help of his great kinsman Burghley, and finds a 
seat in the House of Commons for himself at the age of 
twenty-three. 

i. A letter, now to be put in type, will show that he has 
A. fixed liis tent at Gray’s Inn as early as the summer of 
1580, a few months after his nineteenth year. This 
note is curious as the earliest known piece of waiting from 
his hand, and as a sample of his boyish style. Macaulay 
dwells on the change from his early to his later manner ; the 
statuesque severity of that of his youth compared against 
the glow, the imagery, the wit, the licence, and the colour 
of that of his later time. At twenty Mino, at forty 
he had grown into Baffaelle. How grave, how cold this 
message to Mr. Wylie ! 

Bacon to Mb. Wtlie. 

Mr. Wylie, From Gray’s Inn, 11 of July, 1580. 

This very afternoon, giving date to these letters of 
mine, I received yours by the hands of Mr. Wimbanke, 

4. Gray’s Inn Reg., cited in Grade’s Bacon, i. 12 ; Bacon to Wylie,, 
July 11, 1580, in Lambeth MSS. 647, fol. 14. 
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and to the which I thought convenient not only tt> make 
answer, but also therein to make speed, lest, upon supposi- 
tion that the two letters enclosed were, according to their 
directions, delivered, you should commit any error, 'either 
in withholding your letters so much the longer when 
peradventure they mougbt be looked for, or in not with- 
holding to make mention of these former .letters in any 
other of a latter despatch. The considerations that moved 
me to stay the letters from receipt, whether they be in 
respect that I take this course to be needless or insufficient 
or likely to lead to more inconvenience otherwise than to 
do good/ as it is meant in some such, they are that they 
prevail with my simple discretion, which you have put in 
trust in ordering the matter to persuade me to do as I 
have done. 

My trust and desire likewise is that you will report (?) 
and satisfy yourself upon that which seemeth good to me 
herein, being most privy to the circumstances of the 
matter, and tendering my brother’s orders as I ought, and 
not being misaffected to you neither, by those at -whom 
you glance, while I know whom you mean. I know like- 
wise that you mean amiss ; for I am able, upon know- 
ledge, to acquit them from being toward [in ?] this matter. 
For ‘mine own part, truly, Mr. Wylie, I never took it that 
your joining in company and travel with my bi’other pro- 
ceeded not only of good will in you, but also of his motion, 
and .that your mind was always rather by desert than 
pretence of friendship to earn thanks than to win them. 
Neither would I say this much to you, if I would shrink to 
say it in any place where the contrary was inferred : and 
in that I rectified my brother of this matter being delivered 
unto me for truth. I had this consideration that among 
friends more advertisements are profitable than time. My 
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request 'to you is, that you will continue and proceed in 
your good mind towards my brother’s well-doing; and 
although lie himself can best both judge and consider of it, 
yet I dare say with all that his friends will not be unthank- 
ful to misconstrue it, but ready to acknowledge it upon 
his liking. And as for this matter, as you take no know- 
ledge at all of it, I will undertake it upon my knowledge 
that it shall be the better choice. Thus betake I you to 
the Lord. 

Tour very friend, 

Fe. Bacon. 

Though he enters the House of Commons, he finds no 
public work. Not that Burgliley pets and lures him only 
to chain him fast ; the great Protestant minister is a man 
too high and noble for such a part, nor can Englishmen 
afford to soil his fame. Bacon, at least, never dreams that 
his uncle plays him false. That he does not push him 
with all his might is true : but this may be, not because he 
dreads in him a rival to his son, as is often said, so much 
as because, being old and timid, fearful of adventure and 
speculation, of risking those measures of Eeligion and State 
in which his name is for ever bound up, he dreads the 
daring and original genius of his nephew, apt, he may 
think, in his flush of youth and intellectual strength to 
dash at success, to fly at the nearest road, to bridle and 
ride the popular storm. 

5. Eawley, Mallet, Montagu, and Lord Campbell have 
in turn slurred the ten or twelve years in which Bacon 
grows from a boy of nineteen into a man of thirty or 
thirty-one, though in drama and instruction these years 


5. Willis, Notitia Parliamentaria, iii. 101, 113, 121 ; D’Ewes, 337. 
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hold rank among tlie noblest of bis life. The writers set II. 5. 
him high on the stage for the first time in 1592, when he is — 
thirty-one. '“In the parliaments which met in 1586 and 
1588,” says Lord Campbell, “ he had been returned to the 
House of Commons ; but he • does not seem to have made 
himself prominent by taking anjr decided part for or 
against the Crown.” 

What is the truth ? In 1 592 he is returned to parlia- 
ment for Middlesex, the most wealthy, liberal, independent 
shire in England — the West Hiding of the time and of 
long succeeding times. He is young, poor, out of place. 

He is even out of favour, since his uncle has turned 
from the young reformer his powerful face. Having 
neither rood of land nor hope of inheritance within the 
shire, the squires and freeholders of Middlesex choose him. 

Why, and how ? Did penniless genius ever start in life 
by winning the first constituency in the realm ? Burke 
wooed the electors of Wendover before he dreamt of 
Bristol. Pitt began with Appleby, and only at his height 
of power won the University of Cambridge. Brougham 
suffered defeat at Liverpool, and was glad to sit for 
Knaresborough, ere he tried to conquer the West Hiding. 

So with Bacon. Service and success, of which the writers 
liavo never heard, lifted him to the height of Middlesex. 

When he rose at Brentford in 1592, he spoke to free- 
holders who knew his name and voice, not only as one 
of the most youthful, but as one of the most daring and 
effective members of a former House. 

Bacon indeed served in Parliament prior even to the 
sessions of 1586 and 1588. He entered the House of 
Commons in 15S5, when he was onty twenty-four. He 
then sat for Melcombe. In the Parliament of 15S6 he sat 
for Taunton, and in that of 1588 for Liverpool. 

c 2 
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C>. Those three w-v-ions not stirring! The author of 
lorn .Tones 1ms n prw-age on the mlvantago of a ■writer 


knowing his subject : the great humourist should have 
told us of the e»s-o and comfort which a writer finds in 
not knowing his subject. Will not his soul be more at 
pence? No truth will curb the freedom of his judgment — 
no fact interrupt the How of his style. See how JTallam 
hesitates and halts! lie knows too much. Only your blind 
horse will leap into (he chasm, or wait his death-gore from 
the horn of a bull. 

A month at hooks on any subject will not weight 
one much. A diplomatist used to say that when he had 
been four weeks in London he felt able to write a book 
on English life ; when be bad been a year, he had doubts 
if he yet understood the whole of bis theme ; when he 
had been ten years, ho gave up the book in despair. 

Not stirring! Why, the three sessions in which 
Bacon serves bis parliamentary apprenticeship, though 
slipped as void and waste by his biographers, abound 
in scenes of high and tragic conflict — scenes in which 
he plays an active and conspicuous part, and which 
colour and shape for him the course of his political 
life. These three sessions have to save the liberties of 
England, the faith of nearly half of Europe. They crush 
the Jesuits, they found the Defence Association, they 
send out Raleigh to plant now States, they lay Mary on 
the bier at Fotheringay, they break and punish the Ro- 
manist conspiracies, they shatter and disperse the Invin- 
cible Armada ! 


7. Nor are these early Parliaments less bright in 
composition than brave in deed. On swearing the oaths 

G. D’Evres, 332, 439 ; Townshond, i. 29. 

7. Not. Pnrl., iii. 99, 107 ; Bacon’s Essays, No. 3. 
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as member for Melcombe, Bacon takes his seat on the 
same benches with the chief lights of law and government 
— with Hatton and Bromley, Egerton and Walsingham — as 
well as near those younger glories of the Court, the poets 
and warriors to whom secretaries of state are but as 
clerks, with Sir Philip Sydney, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir 
Francis Drake, Sir Charles Blount, and hosts of others 
scarcely less renowned than these in love and war. 

Yet from the ranks of this group he leaps like fire 
into fame. Burke’s spring was not so high, Pitt’s popularity 
was not so wide. At twenty-five he has won the ear of 
that fastidious House. Wit so radiant, thought so fresh, $ 
and lore so prompt, have not before (and have never since) ji 
been heard within those famous walls. Yet his hold on the!/ 
men of his generation is due less to an intellectual than tol 
a moral cause. They trust him, for he represents what is ' 
' best in each. The slave of Wliitgift, the dupe of Brown, 
can each give ear to a churchman who seeks reform of 
the church, a lawyer eager to amend the law, a friend of 
the Crown pleading against feudal privileges and unpopu- 
lar powers. When a colleague proposes some change in the 
church which would destroy it, he replies to him : “ Sir, the 
subject we talk of is the eye of England ; if there be a speck 
or two in the eye, we endeavour to take them off ; he would 
be a strange oculist who would pull out the eye.” Of no 
sect, he represents in Parliament the patriotic spirit of all 
the sects. Not himself a Puritan, he pleads with Hastings 
for reform ; not a Roman Catholic, he lifts his voice 
against persecution for concerns of faith ; not a courtier, he 
votes with Cecil for supplies. In one w r ord, he is English. 
To sustain the Queen in her great strife with Spain, to 
guard the church from abuse and from destruction, are as 
much his objects as to break the bonds of science and lead 
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1587. 
Feb. 8. 


When the deed is done that makes England free- 
done by Davison’s command if not by the Queen’s — she 
casts the courageous minister from power ; nor. null she 
to her dying day consent to see his face or hear his 
name. There ought to be no doubt of the sincerity of her 
grief. 

13. The letters which have been printed in more recent 
times, suggesting that Elizabeth, while affecting to with- 
hold her consent to Mary’s death, instigated Paulett to 
commit a private murder, are odious and clumsy literary 
forgeries. These letters have been adopted by Lingard, 
and have half imposed on the cautious Hallam. Tet 
the originals are nowhere to be found, the name of the 
pretended discoverer of them is unknown, and they have 
never been seen by any competent or reputable man ! 
The circumstances of then publication suggest forgery for 
a political end, while the style and statement of the letters 
prove them to be inventions of a later time.. The alleged 
discovery of these papers,, so damaging to the English 
Church and so fatal to the Protestant Queen, was made by 
partisans of the Papist Pretender in the hottest days of 
the Jacobite feud. The dates, the names, the facts ad- 
duced, establish the comparatively recent fraud. 

The Queen, slow to shed blood, meant to save Mary 
from the block, but her people and her parliament, free from 
her woman’s weakness and her ties of blood, required that 
high political justice should be done. Mary was the first and 
worst of all their foes ; the princes of Spain and Italy were 
her soldiers, the Babingtons and Salisburys of London her 
assassins. England could only meet the league of Kaiser, 

18. Comp. Hallam, Hist, of Eng., i. 159 n. ; Lingard, viii. 2S2 ; with a 
Note in Charles Knight’s Hist, of Eng., iii. 205. 
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Pope, and King by snatching away their flag. Mary gone, 
the invaders were without a cause, the conspirators without 
a cry. Who shall say what might have chanced had Mary 
been alive, when the Duke of Medina Sidonia rode off the 
Lizard, to excite a rising in the western shires, or even to 
divide the loyalty and check the courage of the English 
fleet? ✓ 

14. Bacon’s fame as a patriot, as an orator, is in these 
transactions formed and fixed. To know him is to be 
happy ; to have been at school with him, distinguished. 
W illi am PhilUppes, wanting a place under Davison for 
his son, thinks it enough to remind the great minister 
that his boy was trained with the young member for 
Taunton. 

15. Years hurry past. The Armada conies and goes. 
While the watch-fires are yet burning on the cliffs, the 
wrecks of a hundred keels yet tossing in the foam from 
Devon to Caithness, Parliament meets. Bacon now sits 
for Liverpool. Danger is past; the Queen has been 
to thank God at St. Paul’s, and a merry Christmas 
has been kept in hall and cottage, many a spar unshed 
up from the wrecks of the Spanish fleet crackling in the 
festive fires. 

14. Phillippes to Davison, Oct.. 5, 1586, S. P. O. In citing those State ' 
Papers from which a main portion of the following narrative will ho de- 
rived, I must express my obligations to Sir John Romilly, Master of the 
Rolls, for the facilities which, during many years, he has given to my 
researches among the public documents of which ho has the legal charge. 
My thanks are no less due to Lord Stanley and Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
for the courtesy with which, when Secretaries of State, they listened to my 
proposals, for certain changes in the State Paper Office favourable to 
historical students, and for the promptitude with which they consented to 
remove restrictions that had made any general and critical study of the 
State Papers next to impossible. 

15. Not. Pari., iii. 121 ; D’Ewes, 430439 ; Statutes of the Realm 31 
Eliz., c. 15. ’ 
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JYi this new session Bacon serves on the most important 
committees, speaks on the most important bills: now 
standing for the privileges of the House of Commons, 
now assaulting the Boyal purveyors, now denouncing the 
forestalled, regfators, and engrossors. The great debates 
of this year occur on subsidies and grants. 

Hatton proposes two subsidies and four fifteenths and 
tenths; to winch Bacon, whose soul is in the patriotic 
tug, agrees: lie moves, however, to insert in the bill a 
clause explaining that these grants are extraordinary and 
exceptional, meant for the war, and only for the war. 
To this the Queen objects, as fettering her future acts: 
enough for the squires to pronounce their Yea or Nay. 
The squires stand firm. Many men support what one man 
dares. After much debate, the Crown proposes to lay 
the bill, with Bacon’s amendments to it, before the Learned 
Counsel ; to which the House of Commons, insisting first 
that the author of the amendments shall be present at the 
sittings of that learned board, consents. Under his soft, 
persuasive tact, the interests of the sovereign are recon- 
ciled with the interests of her people, and the bill is passed 
to the satisfaction of Queen and Commons. - Power and 
fame now seem to be in his grasp. Elizabeth sends for 
him to the palace; the electors of Middlesex cast their 
eyes upon him ; and, when parliament meets again, he will 
represent the wealth and courage of that great consti- 
tuency. From the session of 1589 dates his firm ascendency 
in the House of Commons.- 

16. Lady Bacon and her sons are poor. Anthony, the 

3 G. Wotton’s Baronetage, edited by Johnson and Timber, i. 8 ; Patent 
Bolls, 10 Eli?,., par. G, mom. 3 (see App. v. 1) ; Lady Bacon to Anthony 
Bacon, Lamb. MSS. 618, 106, G50, 75, 651, 51 : Lady Bacon to her brothers 
Francis and Anthony Bacon, Lamb. MSS. CIS, fol. 10. 
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loving; and beloved, with, whom Francis was bred at 
Cambridge and in France, has now come home. His 
health, bad at the best, has broken in the south ; so he 
lies for a long time in bed or on a couch at his brother’s 
rooms in Gray’s Inn Square. The two young fellows have 
little money and expensive ways. Anthony, as the elder 
brother, owns a seat at Redburn, in Hertfordshire, with a 
few farms lying round it. Gorkambury, too, will be his 
when Lady Bacon dies. But the rents fall far below his 
needs, not to speak of the needs of his brother, who is now 
prominent at court, a leader in the House of Commons, 
and a candidate for the .glory of representing in parlia- 
ment the metropolitan shire. Their half-brother Sir 
Nicholas, who inherits Redgrave and the broad Suffolk 
acres left by the Lord Keeper, a man with penurious 
habits and a swarm of children, deems his own nine sons 
and three daughters burthen enough, wit hout having to 
pinch for- the offspring . of Lady Ann. When he marries 
a daughter they may get an invitation to Redgrave ; but 
his brotherly hospitalities end with the feast. Nathaniel 
may paint their portraits and present them with game 
on canvas, but the artist can do nothing to fill their 
mouths. Edw r ard has a lease from the Crown of Twicken- 
ham Park, a delightful place on the river, of which Francis 
makes a home. Lady Ann starves herself at Gorhambury 
that she may send to Gray’s Inn ale from her cellar, 
pigeons from her dovecote, fowls from her farmyard; gifts 
which she seasons with a ||>od*deal of motherly love and 
not a little of her best motherly advice. The young men 
take the love and leave the advice, as young men null. 
Like Buckhurst, Herbert, and the race of gay cavaliers, 
while waiting for better days and brighter fortunes, they 
relieve then wants by help of the Lombards and Jew r s. 
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H. Francis looks for an opening to mend their means. 
A rich alderman dies, leaving his son a ward. The 
guardianship of n Queen’s ward is often a profitable toil, 
and the care of Hayward's son is in Burghley’s gift, 
b raneis urges Lady Ann to apply to her sister’s husband 
for tliis lucrative trust. 

Bacon to Lady Bacon. 

MaDAM, From my Lodging?, Feb. IS, 1591-2. 

Alderman Hayward is deceased tin's night. His 
eldest son is fallen ward. My Lord Treasurer doth not 
for the most part hastily dispose of wards. It were worth 
the obtaining, if it were but in respect of the widow, who 
is a gentlewoman much recommended. Your ladyship 
hath never had any ward. If, my Lady, it were too early 
for my brother to begone with a suit to my Lord before 
he had seen his Lordship, and, for me, if I at this time pro- 
cure (?) my Lord to be my friend with the Queen, it may 
please your ladyship to move my Lord, and to promise to 
bo thankful to any other my Lord oweth pleasure unto. 
There should be no time lost therein. And so I most 
humbly take my leave. 

Your Ladyship’s most obedient son, 

Fr. Bacon. 

My Lord (Lord Burghley) is a leal friend to him with 
the Queen ; a little slow, as hi|^nature is, but honest, sage, 
and sure. While waiting for a post, and only that of 
Attorney-General or Solicitor-General will serve his turn; 
the young barrister fags at his books ; framing in his mind 
a magnificent scheme for reducing and codifying the whole 

17. Lambeth MSS. G4S, fol. 5, 106, 110. 
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body of English law, as well as shaping his more eolbssal 
plans for re-constituting the whole round of the sciences. 
Like the ways of all deep dreamers, his habits are odd, and 
vex Lady An n’s affectionate and methodical heart. The 
boy sits up late of nights, drinks his ale-posset to make 
him sleep, starts out of bed ere it is light, or may be, as 
the whimsy takes him, lolls and dreams till noon, musing, 
says the good lady with loving pity, on — she knows not 
what ! Her own round of duty lies in saying her morning 
and evening prayers, in hearing nine or ten sermons in the 
week, in caring for her kitchen and hen-roost, in physick- 
ing herself, her maids, and her tenants, in making the 
rascals who would cheat her pay then- rent, and in loving 
and counselling her two careless boys. Dear, admirable 
soul ! How human and how humorous, too, the picture 
of this good mother, warm in her affections, scolding for us 
our broadbrowed awful Verulam ! 


II 17. 

1592. 
May 24. 


Lady Bacon to Anthony Bacon. 

Gorhambury, 24th May, 1592. 

Grace and health. That you increase in amending 
I am glad. God continue it every way. When you cease 
of your prescribed diet, you had need I t hink to be very 
wavy both of your sudden change of quantity and of 
season of your feeding, specially suppers late or full ; pro- 
cure rest in convenient time, it helpeth much to digestion. 
I verily think your brother’s weak stomach to digest hath 
been much caused and cojifirmed by untimely going to 
bed, and then musing, I know not what, when he should 
sleep, and then, in consequence, by late rising and long 
lying in bed, whereby his men are made slothful and him- 
sejf continually sicldy. But my sons haste not to hearken 
to then- mother’s good counsel in time to prevent. The 
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Lord our heavenly Father heal and bless you both, as His 
sons in Christ Jesus ! 

I promise you, touching your coach, if it be so to tout 
contenfation, it was not wisdom to have it seen and known 
at the Court. You shall be so much pressed to lend, and 
your man for gain so ready to agree, that the discommodity 
thereof will he as much as the commodity. • I would your 
health had been such as you needed not to have provided 
a coach but for a wife ; but the will of God be done. You 
were best to excuse you by me, that I haye desired the 
use of it. because, as I feel it too true, my going is almost 

' J ^ C C 

spent, and must be 'fain to he bold with you. It is like 
Kobert Bailey and liis sons haye been to seek some com- 
modify of you : the father hath been but an ill tenant to 
the wood, and a wayward payer, and hath forfeited his 
bond, which I intend not to let slip ; his son a dissolute 
young man, and both of them crafty. Likewise young 
Carpenter may sue to be your man. Be not hasty ; you 
shall find such young men proud and bold, and of no ser- 
vice, but charge and discredit. Be advised. Overshoot 
not yourself un discreetly. I tell you, plain folk in 
appearance will quickly cumber one here, and they will 
all seek to abuse your want of experience by so long 
absence. ~ Be not hasty, hut understand well first your 
own state. There was never less kindness in tenants 
commonly than now. Farewell in Christ. 

Let not your men see my letters. I write to you, and 
not to them. * 

Your mother, 

A. Bacox. 


This coach which the two brothers, both of them siqjc, 
both racked with gout and ague, have set up, weighs 
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heavily on her spirits. Again and again she returns to 
the charge. “I like not your lending it to any lord 
or lady. It was not well it was so soon seen at 
court. Tell your brother, I counsel you to send it no 
more. What had my Lady Shrewsbury to borrow your 
coach?” 

18. If the post of orator of the House of Commons is 1593. 
no easy one to win, it is one more difficult to hold. Wit, Deb. 1 9 
sense, readiness, repartee, power, patience, mastery of men 
and books, are parts of the round of faculties and acquire- 
ments for one who is to seize the direction and sway the 
votes of an English House of Commons. At thirty-two, 
when Bacon, in the session of 1593, takes his seat for 
Middlesex, he finds on the benches right and left of him 
men the most renowned in English story. Coke is Speaker ; 

Cecil leads for the Crown; Raleigh and Yere sit nigh 
him ; Bulk Greville, the friend of Sydney, John Eortescue, 

Lawrence Hyde, Henry Yelverton, Edward Dyer, Henry 
Montagu, rival speakers and lawyers, are but six of a 
conspicuous crowd. The war continues, and events look 
grave. Battalions crowd Dunkerque and Calais ; the flag 
of Leon and Castile flaps within sight of Dover-pier; 

London stands under arms; troops hurry for Elanders, 

Dublin, and Kinsale ; the Sussex foundries cast guns ; and 
fort on fort rises along the coast from Margate to Penzance. 

Yet the war without is not more harassing than the disease 
within. London gasps with plague. No lute or tahor 
sounds from the tavern-porch ; no play draws dames and 
gallants to the Globe ; no pageant crowds the Thames 

IS. Not. Pari., iii. 131 ; Council Reg., Jan. 28, July 19, 1593; Mem. of 
Men for Ireland, April 6, 1593, S. P. O. ; Elizabeth to Godolphin, May 9, 
lo93, S. P. O. ; Mem. by Burgbley, May 9, 22, 31, 1593, S. P. O. ; List of 
1 anshes in London infested with Plague, Lamb. MSS. 648, fol. 152, 
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with, citizens and ’prentice boys. An order from the Lord 
Mayor puts down all games— the bear-bait at Paris Gar- 
den, the sports of the inn-yards, the song and jollity of 
the ale-clubs. Yet, in the midst of woe and death, the 
recruiting-sergeant beats to arms. Henri the Fourth, who 
has mounted the throne of France, pressed by the vic- 
torious Spaniards, calls for help, and levies are being 
raised for him in London and in places usually exempt 
from such a tax. 

While yielding the Queen’s government support on her 
money bills, the feeders of - the war, Bacon forces on the 
topic of reform, and defeats an extraordinary attempt at 
dictation by the ministers of the Crown. 

19. The House has not sat a week — not yet proved its 
returns — before he hints at his scheme for amending and 
condensing the whole body of English law. The House 
starts up. The tide might have come in from the Thames. 
Reform the code ! Bacon tells a House full of Queen’s 
serjeants and utter barristers that laws are made to 
guard the rights of the people, not to feed the lawyers. 
The laws should be read by all, known to all. Put 
them into shape, inform them with philosophy, reduce 
them in bulk, give them into every man’s hand. So runs 
his speech. A noble thought — a need of every nation 
under the sun — a task to be wrought at by him through a 
long life — to be then left to successors, who, after revolu- 
tions and restorations, commissions and reports, have it still 
in hand — undone ! The plan, of which this fragment of a 
speech is the root, developed in his Maxims of the Law, 
and proposed as part of his great reform in the He Aug- 

19. Tcmnsliend's Historical Collection, 60; Bacon’s Works, vii. 313; 
Les Apliorismes du Droit, traduits du Latin de Messire Franijois Bacon, 
Grand Chancelier d’Angleterre, par J. Baudoin, 1G4G. 
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mentis, has had more success abroad than it has found at *11. 19. 
home. It has been universally read, and most of all in 
France. It was translated by Baudoin, and inscribed to ' 
Segrier, Chancellor of France. In that country it has 
blossomed and come to fruit. But a French revolution has 
alone had power to achieve this vast design against estab- 
lished things; and the Code Napoleon is even now, hi 
1860, the sole embodiment of Bacon’s thought. 

20. Ten days later he gives a check to the Government, Mar. 
which brings down upon his head those censures of 
Burghley and Puckering which are said to have repre- 
sented in fact, if not in word, the personal anger of the 
Queen. The story of this speech has been so told as to 

rob Bacon of all credit for his daring, the ministers of all 
reason for their wrath. 

Lord Campbell writes, that Bacon votes for the grants 
proposed by the Crown, but pleads for time in which the 
people shall be called to pay them; that Burghley and 
Puckering bully and threaten him ; that he bows to this 
storm of indignation a penitential face. Lord Campbell 
pictures the young barrister as whining under the lash, 
kissing the rod that smites him, pledging the tears in his 
eyes that he will never, in that way, offend her Majesty 
again. 

21. The offence lies deeper than Lord Campbell dreams : 
an offence of two parts ; one of which parts has wholly 
escaped his sight. 

The Government seeks from the House of Commons a 

20. Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors, art. ‘Bacon,’ iii. 15. 

21. Inhibitions delivered to Coke from the Queen, Feb. 28, 1593, S. P. O. ; 

Message from Coke to the House of Commons, Feb. 28, 1593, S. P O • 

Confession of Laton, Feb. 1593, S. P. 0. 

* D 2 
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• very extraordinary grant of money. It is usual to ask for 
half a subsidy a year. Half a subsidy is ten per cent. — 
two shillings in the pound a year. Burghley proposes to 
demand from the burgesses a double rate : one whole' sub- 
sidy a year ; four shillings in the pound. So high a tax 
will not, he knows, be voted by the House, with all its 
eagerness for war, unless the whole authority of the 
Crown and Government can be brought to bear. He forms 
his plans. Drafting such a bill as he hopes may pass, he 
sends "word to Mr. Speaker Coke that he must beat down, 
in the Queen’s name, all such noisy members as shall 
presume to prate of things in Church and State. Ho idle 
threat, as Bromley and Wentworth find ; ere many days 
are gone, Wentworth has tallied himself into the Tower, 
Bromley into the Fleet. 

Burghley now asks the House to- confer with the Peers 
on a grant for the Queen’s service; and a committee 
goes up ; among them, in frill and feather, gown or 
sword, Y ere, Raleigh, Greville, Hastings, Cecil, Bacon, and 
Coke. They hear the Lord-Treasurer’s words; and the 
next day Cecil reports, in their name, to the Commons, that 
the Peers have decided for them what they shall give, and at 
what times : three subsidies in three years — four shillings 
in the pound each year. For them to hear is to obey. 

Knight and squire gaze at each other. Four shillings 
in the pound a year ! And the Commons robbed of even 
the credit of their own gifts ! Such a speech is resented 
as a slur on their patriotism, a curb on their debates. 

22. Who rises to warn the minister? -Is it the fiery 
Raleigh, the martial Y ere ? Where sits the noisy Hastings, 
the sagacious Greville, the turbulent Coke ? Hot one of 
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those flames up. Soldiers who have pushed through II. 22. 

Parmn’s lines, advocates bronzed in cheek, and Puritans 

shaded in the fire of controversy, stare and wait. Ho ' ’ ’ 

• . . . , Mar. 

marvel cither. Hot one of these men, m a plain, good 

cause, would shrink from a threat of Little Ease or Beau- 
champ Tower. The difficulty is, to defend their right 
of making grants and subsidies without seeming to oppose 
a war on which the country has set its soul, and without 
showing to the hosts of home and foreign enemies a broken 
front. To the bill itself the capital objection is one of 
form. Cecil counts on the heat for battle; and to fight 
for the power of free taxation, against the passionate haste 
of the people for clash of pikes and roar of guns, needs 
courage of a lofty and peculiar kind. Coke may fear to 
offend the Queen, Raleigh to embolden the King of Spain, 

Hastings to vex the musters and the fleet. Bacon 
stands up. 

A few clear words declare that he does not mean to 
touch the grant. Ho man will grudge the funds to fit out 
ships and man the guns. But there he stops. To give is 
the prerogative of the people — to dictate what they shall 
give is not the duty of the House of Peers. In framing 
this bill the Government, he says, lias gone beyond its 
powers: and he counsels the Commons, in. defence, to 
decline any further conferences with the Lords on a 
money-bill. From his vest he takes an Answer to the 
l/rnls, which he proposes shall be read, and if approved, 
nml up. Tin's Answer is referred to a committee of fifty- 
one. The committee cannot agree ; and return their coin- 
mis-ton to the House. Hot debates ensue. Burghlev hides 
him«>lf behind the Queen : but even her august and sacred 
name appears to have lost its force. Broad lines are drawn, 
and the members fall into either camp: the courtiers 
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Ffandiiig with Cecil for continuing the conferences on the 
money-bill : the reformers with Bacon for resisting this 
encroachment on the constitutional laws. 

Coke puts the question from the chair — for a con- 
ference ; yen. or nay ? A hundred and twenty-eight gen- 
tlemen erv Yea. Two hundred and seventeen gentlemen 

erv Nov. 

• • 

23. A raid of Parma’s pikes through Kent would 
have startled Burghley less than such a vote. It is the 
first great check lie has ever known ; it stops the whole 
machinery of legislation ; it covers himself, his measures, 
and his friends with public shame. He scolds his nephew, 
and sets the Lord-Keeper on to scold him. These func- 
tionaries threaten him with the Queen’s ire: but Bacon 
defends what the Knight for Middlesex has said and done. 
If words not used by him are put upon him, he will deny 
them ; if his words are misunderstood, he will explain 
them ; but to the sense of his speech he must hold 
fast. How can he unsay the truth ? This is his 
apology and defence. If her Highness, as they urge, is 
angry with him, he shall grieve ; if she commands him 
into silence, he must obey; but in thwarting this inva- 
sion of popular rights by the House of Peers, he lias 
done no more than his duty to his Queen, his country, 
and liis God. 

24. Though the progress of the bill is stopped, all sides 
agree that the fleet must be manned — the musters armed. 
Raleigh starts a compromise. Blushed with his glorious 
voyage, red with spoil from the Santa Clara and the 

23. Bacon to Burghley and to Puckering, Montagu, xii. 275, Notes E. E. 

24. Townsheud, 67 ; D’Ewes, 488. 
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Madre de Dios, the adventurer burns to be again at 
sea, chasing the Spanish ships, or forcing the rivers of 
Guiana. Every day given to debate, he grudges as lost to 
victory and revenge. To him, delay is disaster; talk is 
treason. Yote the supplies — send out the fleet — dash at 
Cadiz or Malaga — sweep the plantations — snap up gal- 
leon and carrack — death to the yellow flag ! cries that 
impetuous soul. The members warm to his voice. Re- 
solve, he says, to confer with the Lords on the perils of 
the realm. Say no more about grants. Listen to what 
the Government may have to tell about the Papal bull 
and the Spanish fleet. When you have saved the point 
of form, vote the money-bill as you list. Well spoken, 
Raleigh ! Not a tongue cries Nay. 

25. Set free by this device to discuss their money-bill, 
the Commons fall to work. Cecil stands to the old plan of 
three subsidies, to be paid in three years. Bacon, neither 
cowed nor penitent, rises once more to oppose the court ; 
not on the amount, which ' he approves, but on the time, 
which is, indeed, the essential point. He asks for six 
years in place of three ; in other words, for two shillings in 
the pound a year, in place of four. Even for the joy of 
smiting Spain, he cannot drain the sources of industry, seize 
the craftsman’s tools, the farmer’s cider-press and milk- 
pans. Raleigh storms upon him. Will he starve the war ? 
Cecil smiles and cajoles. But Bacon, -who has won the ear 
even of this warlike auditory, insists that time shall be 
given, and that the grants shall be described as excep- 
tional and extraordinary. In the end, against the warmth 

25. Lords’ Jour., ii. IS! ; D’Ewes, 403 ; Townsliend, 72 ; Statutes, 
35 Eliz., c. 13. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE EAEL OP ESSEX. 

1. Six months after this brush with the Government 
Bacon is a candidate for place. The Rolls are vacant, and 
the rise of Egerton must leave the post of Attorney void. 
Coke claims to succeed. Some at the bar and on the 
bench would prefer Bacon’s rise to Coke’s : each has his 
troop of friends ; and thus, at an early stage, begins that 
rivalry between these famous men which is to run through 
every phase of their careers, and only end with their 
lives. Coke gains his move, as is only just. Bacon’s 
claim to the place left void by Coke, that of the Solicitor- 
General, is much more strong. Born at the bar and 
nursed on law, he has served to his profession an appren- 
ticeship of fourteen years.- If Philosophy has been his 
Rachel, Law has been his Leah. A bencher and Reader 
of his Inn, he enjoys a good reputation in chambers and in 
the courts. The best judges at the bar approve his rise. 
Burghley and Cecil cautiously promote his suit, and 
Egerton presses it with a noble friendship on all who have 
power to help or harm. Yet in the end Thomas Pleming 
gets the post, a man only known to the world for having 
stood in Bacon’s way, and to the profession for- his singular 
and disastrous ruling in the case of Bates. 

Bacon owes this loss of place to Robert Devereux, Earl 
of Essex : out of which cruel disappointment to him 

1. Chron. Jurid., 177 ; LanoVi Jteporlfj, 22. 
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• springs the charge of ingratitude to a patron— treason to a 
friend. 

A plain history of events Trill show that the connexion 
of Bacon with Essex is one of politics and business ; that 
it brings no advantages to Bacon, and imposes on him 
no obligations; that it ceases by the Earl’s ovm acts; 
that personally and politically Essex separates himself 
from Bacon, not Bacon from Essex ; that. Bacon, in his 
efforts to save Essex while he believes him a true man, 
goes the extremest lengths of chivalry; and that, in 
acting against him when he proves himself a rebel and a 
traitor, he does no more than discharge his necessary duty 
to liis country and his Queen. 

2. One of the nearest friends of Queen Elizabeth was 
Catherine Carey, afterwards Lady Enollys, her cousin 
in the first degree of the Boleyn blood. They were 
sisters’ children, and loved each other with more than 
sisters’ love. Catherine died young in years, and was 
buried by her sovereign in Westminster Abbey with 
regal pomp. Essex is Catherine Carey’s grandson; in 
evcrytliing hut the name he is a grandson to the child- 
less Queen. This tie of blood the slanderers of her 
fame forget to state. Yet Essex and the two Careys are 
her only male relations on her mother’s side, as James of 
Scotland is lier sole surviving kinsman of the royal race. 
He was bom into her lap and into her heart. She 
loves him, too, for his father’s sake; Walter, Earl of 
Essex, having been a leal friend to her in those young days 
when friends were few and cold. As she sears into age, it 
pleases her eye to see the sons of her first stanch peers 

2. Craik’s Romance of the Peerage, i. 5 ; Council B eg., April 13, 1 oS9, 
April H, 1591, June 21, 1592. 
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around lier throne. She has made Hunsdon chamberlain ; 
she means to make Cecil Secretary of State. She loved 
Sydney for his father’s virtues ; she endures Essex in re- 
membrance of his father’s fate. She has indeed much to bear 
with and forgive. More profuse than generous, more rash 
than brave, he tries her affection by his petulance and 
brawls j but she clings to the orphan boy with that clannish 
pride which she always felt for her mother’s kin. She 
loads him with favours. His jerks and whims, so galling 
to the council and the court, amuse the Queen as signs of 
the Boleyn blood. Her mother had them ; his mother 
has them. That she loves him more than a lady of sixty 
years may love her cousin’s grandchild is a monstrous 
lie. Ho woman can believe it : no man but a monk could 
dream it. 

3. Yet this lie against chastity and womanhood has been 
repeated from generation to generation for two hundred 
and sixty years. It oozed from the pen of Father Parsons. 
It darkens the page of Lingard. Like most of the 
scandals against her — her jealousy of the wives of Leicester, 
of Baleigh, of Essex even — it came from those wifeless 
monks, men of the confessional and the boudoir, who 
spent then nights in gloating with Sanchez through the 
material mysteries of love, and in warping the 'tenderness 
and faith of woman into the filthy philosophy of their own 
‘Disputationes de Sancto Matrimonii Sacramento.’ Against 
such calumniators the Queen, might appeal, like Marie 
Antoinette, to every woman’s heart. Jealous of Lettice 

3. Elizabeth® Anglies regime, liffiresim Calvinianam propugnantis, in 
catholicossui regni edictum, quod in alios quoque rdpublicre Christian® 
principes contumelias continet indignissimas. Promulgatum Londini 29 
Nov. 1591. Cum responsione ad singula capita : qua non tantum srevitia 
et impietas tarn iniqui edicti, sed mendacia quoque et fraudes ac imposture 
, eguntur et confutantur. Per D. Andream Philopatrum. 1592. 
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o\ JCnoIlys, of Bessie Throclcmorton, of Frances Sydney! 

, BlizuboUi is indeed vexed with them, but has she not 
cause ? I fas not each of these coin-tiers married, not only 
“without her knowledge as their Queen, but without honesty 
or honour ? In secret, under circumstances of shame and 
guilt, Leicester wedded her cousin's daughter Lettice. 
AY on Id (ho head of any house be pleased with such a 
trick ? Ealeigh brought to shame a lady of her court, 
young, lovely, brave ns ever bloomed on a hero’s hearth ; 
yet the daughter of a disloyal house, of one who had plotted 
against the Queen’s crown and life. Could any prince 
in the world approve of such an act? Essex himself, a 
member of her race, a descendant of Edward the Third, 
married, in secret and against her will, a worn an of inferior 
birth, without beauty, youth, or fortune, a widow, who 
took him on her way from the arms of a first husband into 
those of a third. What kinswoman would smile on such a 
match ? 

Love for Essex warmer than that of an aged gentle- 
woman for a young and dashing kinsman would be in 
her sin agaiust nature not less than sin against nature’s 
God. The letters of Catherine’s grandson to the Queen, 
if bright with poetry, playfulness, and compliment, 
are, in tone and substance, dutiful and chaste. In the 
Queen’s letters to him there is not a line she might not 
have written to a grandson of her own. 

4. She guards him with the fondness and with the fear of 
a mother. She never sends him from her side without a 
pang ; for she knows that he will knock his head against 
stone walls, that he will hurry brave men to a foolish 
end. Proud and high though Ins temper is, he can 

4. Lives and Letters of the Devcrenx Earls of Essex, 2 vote, 1853, vii.-xiv. 
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neither lead others to victory like Raleigh, nor defend his 
own face from harm like Montjoy. If he sail for Cadiz 
with Nottingham and Raleigh to slack his fire, the Queen s 
work may be done, and he himself shine the bravest of 
the brave. If he go. to Rouen alone, he scares the sleep 
from her pillow, and wrings the blood from her heart, by 
his reckless waste of her veteran troops. She pets him 
as a boy hopelessly brave, heroically frail ; but she deems 
him such a fool, though a charming one, that anything he 
raves for must be wrong. If he f ume an d fret, put 
liis head on her footstool, rush into the country, pout, 
and sulk, and rage, like a great spoiled child, she will 
not yield to his caprice. For ever asking sometliing 
that he should not have, he will be Master of the Horse ; 
he will have the Cinq Ports ; he will command fleets and 
camps. 
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5. In an evil da^ for Bacon this petulant noble swears he 
shall succeed to Coke. Essex and Bacon have been drawn 
together, less by the magnetism of character, though the 
Earl has a thousand showy and alluring ways, than by 
their common wants. Bacon is poor and works for bread. 
His brother Anthony is poor and lame. In the rooms at 
Gray’s Inn they lie sick together, racked with pain and 
pestered by duns. Lady Ann does her best: sending 
them hogsheads of March beer, with plenty of good advice 
and scraps of Greek ; but the most she can do is little, 
and neither Greek nor good advice will discharge their 
weekly bills. 

■ ^ letter from Francis to Lady Bacon gives a glimpse 
into these troubles— the sickness, the fraternal love, the 
worrying debts. 


-5. Lambeth MSS. G49, fol. G7, ICO. 
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Kkaxcir JiACfts to Lady Baco.y. 

l’roni Cray's Inn, April 1G, 1593. 

My ftofy humbly remembered. I assure 

tny.-fdl tlmf y<mr ladyship, as a wise and kind mother fo 
Us- both, will neither find if strange nor unwise that, ten- 
d'-ring hr. -4 my brother’s health, wliieh I know by mine 
own experience fo depend not a liffle upon a free mind, 
and then bis credit. I presume to put your ladyship in 
n meruhrnnce of your motherly offer to him the same day 
you departed, which was that to help him out of debt you 
would be content to bestow your whole interest in markes 
upon him. Tim which unless it would please your ladyship 
to accomplish out of hand, I lmvc just cause to fear that 
my brother will he put to a very shrewde plunge, either to 
forfeit his reversion to Ilarwiti (?) or else to undersell it very 
much ; for the. avoiding of both which great inconveniences 
l see no other remedy than your ladyship surrender in 
time, the formal d ruffe whereof J refer to my brother him- 
self, whom I have not any way ns yet made acquainted 
with flu’s mv motion, neither mean to do till I hear from 
you. The ground whereof being only a brotherly care 
and affection, I hope your ladyship will think and accept 
of it accordingly : beseeching you to believe that being so 
near and dear part of me ns he is, that cannot, hut be a grief 
unto me to see a mind that hath given so sufficient proof 
of wit (?) in having brought forth many good thoughts 
for the general to bo overburdened and cumbered with a 
care of clearing his particular estate. Touching myself, 
my diet, I thank God, hitherto hath wrought good effect, 
and am advised to continue this whole month, not meddling 
with any purgative physic more than I must needs, which 
will be but a trifle during my whole diet; and so I most 
humbly take my leave. p. 13. 
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6. No yo un g fellow of Gray’s Inn, waiting for tlie tide to 
flow, is sharper set for funds than the young lmight for 
Middlesex or his elder brother. Anthony tries to raise his 
rents, and some of the men about him — godless rogues, as 
Lady Bacon says — propose that he shall let his farms to 
the highest bidders. Goodman Grinnell, who has the land 
at Barly, pays less rent than he ought: let him go out 
and a better man come in. But Goodman Grinnell speeds 
with his long face to Lady Ann. “ What ! ” cries the good 
lady to her son ; “ turn out the Grinnells ! Why, the 
Grinnells have lived at Barly these hundred and twenty 
years ! ” So the brothers have to look elsewhere. Bonds 
are coming due. A famous money-lender lives in the 
city, Spencer by name, rich as a Jew and close as. a 
miser ; him they go to, cap in hand, and with honeyed 
words. The miser is a good miser, and allows his bond 
to he. Francis writes to him from his brother Edward’s 
house at Twickenham Park, to which he has removed from 
Gray’s Inn for the benefit of country air. 

Francis Bacon to Mb. Spencer. 

Good Me. SpENCEK, Twickenham Park, Sept. 10, 1593. 

Having understood by my man your Idnd offer to 
send my brother and me our old bond, we both accept the 
same with hearty thanks, and pray you to cause a new to 
be made for half a year more, which I will both sign 
and. seal before one Booth, a scrivener, here at Isleworth, 
and deliver it him to your use, which you know will be as 
good in law as though you were here present. True it is 
that I cannot promise that my brother should be here at 
that time to join with me, by reason of his daily attendance 
m court, by occasion whereof I am to be your sole debtor 
6. Lambeth MSS. 649, fol. 109. 
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wish and have just cause to wish, considering your lady- 
ship’s ancient and especial kindness towards me. Which if 
I have not hitherto acknowledged it hath been only for 
want of fit occasions, but no way of dutiful affection, as I 
hope in time, with G-od’s help, I shall be able to verify by 
good effects towards the young gentleman Mr. Blount, your 
nephew, or any other that appertains unto your ladyship. 
This is, good madam, much less than you deserve and yet 
all I can offer, which, notwithstanding, I hope you will 
accept, not that it is aught worth of itself, but in respect 
of the unfeigned good will from whence it proceedeth. And 
so, with my humble and right hearty commendations unto 
your good ladyship, I beseech God to bless you with increase 
of comfort in mind and body, and admit you to his holy 
protection. 

Your ladyship’s assured and ready in all kind affection 
to do you service, 

Fr. Bacon. 

8. Esses has need of strength such as these penniless 
men of genius have to spare. Francis Bacon has won all 
nature for his province. AnthonyJsja man of many parts ; 
gay, supple, secret ; fond of society and of affairs, of good 
wines and bright eyes ; at home in cloister and in court ; 
easy in morals, tolerant in creed ; hail fellow with the 
vagabond and the noble, the King’s mistress, the^profes- 
sional conspirator, the free lance, and the travelling monk. 
The two brothers enter into the Earl’s service ; Francis as 
his lawyer and man of political business, Anthony as his 
secretary ; hoping, as many wise men hope, to make him 
the court leader of that great patriotic band of which 
Raleigh, Drake, and Vere are the fighting chiefs; the one 

8. Lambeth MSS. 649 ; Devereux, i. 277 ; Sydney Papers, i. 360. 
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part for which lie is gifted beyond all other men. Under 
their eyes lie so far gains in gravity and sense that the 
Queen swears liiin of her Privy Council, and even trusts 
to his care much of her correspondence abroad. Day and 
night tlieir tongues and pens are busy in this work. 
Anthony writes the Earl’s letters, instructs his spies, drafts 
for him despatches to the agents in foreign lands. Erancis 
shapes for him a plan of conduct at the court, and writes 
for him a treatise of advice which should have been the 
• rule and would have been the salvation of his life. 

For all these labours the workmen must be paid. 

9. Duns weigh on the two brothers. Here are two 
notes to Lady Ann, both from Francis, full of the same 
sad romance of love and debt. One runs : 

Francis Bacon to Lady Bacon. 

MaDABI, From the Court, Oct. 3, 1593. 

I received this afternoon at the Court your letter, 
after I had sent back your horse and written to you this 
morning. And for my brother’s kindness, it is accustomed ; 
he never having yet refused his security for me, as I, on 
the other side, never made any difficulty to do the like by 
him, according to our several occasions. And therefore, if 
it be not to his own disfurnisliing, which I reckon all one 
•with mine own want, I shall receive good ease by that 
hundred pounds; specially your ladyship of your good- 
ness being content it shall be repaid of Mr. Boldroe’s debt, 
which it pleased you to bestow upon me. And my desire 
is, it shall be paid to Knight at Gray’s Inn, who shall re- 
ceive order from me to pay two fifths [?] (which I wish 
had been two hundred) where I owe, and where it presseth 

9. Lambetli BISS, 649, fol. 298, 274. 
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me most. Sir John Fortescue is not yet in Court ; both to 
him and otherwise I will be mindful of Mr. Downing’s 
cause and liberty with the first opportunity. . Mr.Nevill, 
my cousin, though I be further distant than 1 expected, 
yet I shall have an apt occasion to remember. To my 
cousin Kemp I am sending. But that would rest between 
your ladyship and myself, as you said. Thus I commend 
your ladyship to God’s good providence. 

Your Ladyship’s most obedient, 

Fr. Bacon. 

Francis Bacon to Lady Bacon. 

MADAM, Twickenham Park, Nov. 2, 1593. 

I most humbly thank your ladyship for your letter 
and sending your man Bashawe to visit me, who purposeth 
with God’s help so soon as possibly I can to do my duty to 
your ladyship, but the soonest I doubt will be to-morrow 
or next Monday come sennight. My brother, I think, will 
go to Saint Albans sooner, with my Lord Keeper, who. 
hath kindly offered him room in his obscure lodgings there, 
as he hath already resigned unto him the use of his cham- 
ber in the Court. God forbid that your ladyship should 
trouble yourself with any extraordinary care in respect of 
our presence, which if we thought should be the least 
cause of your discontentment, we would rather absent our- 
selves than occasion any way your ladyship disquietness. 
As for Sotheram, I have been and shall .be always ready 
to hear dutifully your ladyship’s motherly admonitions 
touching him or any other man or matter, and to respect 
them as I ought. And so, , with remembrance of my humble 
duties, I beseech God to bless and preserve your ladyship. 

F. B. 

E 2 
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h>?('x is poor. Dress, dinners, horses, courtesans exhaust 
hi* coffers. If lie cannot pay in coin lie mil pay in place. 
His servant Francis Bncon shall be tlio Queen’s Solicitor. 
F^ex swears it. 


10. Until he swears if nil goes well. Bnrghley supports 
his nephew. Egorton and Forteseue urge his suit with 
admiring friendship on the Queen. Cecil is warn in Ins 
Behalf: not alone hogging in his own name, hut stirring 
up friends and making n party at the Court. Every one 
at the bar, save only Coke, admits iris claim to place. 

Essex spoils all. At first the Queen is gracious ; extols 
his eloquence and his wit. while doubting if he be deep in 
law. It only needs that his nomination shall be made in 
the proper way ; because it is the best, not because tliis oij 
that lord of her Court way wish it made. This does not 
please the Earl. Pledged to make Bacon’s fortune, he will 
not stoop to see his debts paid by another hand. The work 
must be his own : “ Upon me.” he says, “must lie the labour 
of his establishment; upon me the disgrace mil light of 
his refusal.” 

The Queen gets angry at this selfish pride. When he 
talks of Bacon she shuts her ears; but night and day 
lie hammers at the name; doing liis full of mischief; 
fretting and sulking till he drives her mad. Never were 
[*ood intentions worse bestowed. A brief note from ^the 
Earl to Bacon brings the impatient Queen and her impor- 
tunate suitor on the scene : — 

Tun Earl of Essex to Francis Bacon. 

24 March, 1594. 

The Queen did yesternight fly the gift, and I. do 
wish, if it be no impediment to the cause you do handle 
1 0. Lambeth MSS. 649, fob 37, 60, 197 ; 650. fol. 109. 
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to-morrow, you did attend again this afternoon. I will be 
at the Court in the evening, and go with Mr. Yice-Ch^^- 
berlain, so as, if you fail before we come, yet afterwards I 
doubt not but he or T shall bring you together. This I 
unite in haste because I would have no opportunity omitted 
in this point of access. I wish to you as to myself, and 
rest 

Your most affectionate friend, 

Essex. 

* 

The Queen will not see him. She. will not have her 
freedom of selection curbed. 

11. Bacon is surprised and hurt. His hopes for the 
moment dashed, he perceives no chance of succeeding 
even at a better time, unless the Queen can be induced 
to leave the Solicitorsliip for the present void. To this 
end he applies to his cousin Cecil. Here is his note : — 

• 

Francis Bacon to Sir Robert Cecil. 

* 

Gray’s Inn, May 1, 1594. 

My most honorable good 'Cousin, 

Your honour in your wisdom doth well perceive 
that my access at this time is grown desperate in regard of 
the hard termes that as well the Earl of Essex as Mr. Yice- 
Chamberlain, who were to have been the means thereof, 
stand in with her in acceding to their occasions. And 
therefore I am now only to fall upon that point of delaying* 
and preserving the matter entire till abetter constellation, 
which, as it is not hard, as I conceive, considering the proving 
business and the instant Progress, &e., so I commend in 
special to your honour’s care, who in sort assured me 
thereof, and upon, [whom] now in my lord of. Essex’ 

11. Lambeth MSS. 650, fol. 125. 
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L absondoT Imvo only to roly. And if it bo needful, I 
pray you to move my Lord your father to lay bis 
suro blind to the same delay. And so I wish you all in- 
’ create of honour. 

Your poor Idnsman in faithful prayers and duty, 

Francis Bacon. 

Cecil, who knows that the Earl, and none but the Earl, 
"funds in the way. gt' hi s cousin’s rise, writes back, on the 
same sheet of paper, in the left comer, these words : — 

Sin honcRT Cecil, to Francis Bacon. 

COfSlN. 

I do think nothing cuts the throat more of your 
present access than the Earl’s being somewhat troubled at 
this time. For the delaying, I think it not hard; neither 
shall there want my best endeavours to make it easy, of 
which I hope you shall not need to doubt. By the judg- 
ment which I gat her of divers circumstances confirming my 
opinion, I protest I suffer with you in mind that you are 
thus yet gravelled ; but time will founder all your compe- 
titors and set you on your feet, or else I have little under- 
standing. 

12. For the first time in his life Bacon is now a stranger 
at the court. Lady Ann lies sick at Gorhambiuy ; so sick,' 
‘that the “ good Christian and Saint of God,” as her son 
affectionately calls her, makes up her soul for death. 
Two of her household have been snatched away -from her 
side by plague or fever. She is down with ague. Bacon 
wrestles with her resignation, praying her to use all 
helps and comforts that are good for her health, to the end 

12. Lambeth MSS. 619, fol. 232 ; 650, ibl. 140. 
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that she may he spared to her children and her 'friends, 
and to that church of God which has so much nee^ of 
her. Here is the letter from which these particulars are 
drawn 


HI. 12. 

1594. 
June 9. 


Francis Bacon to Lady Bacon. 

June 9, 1594. 

My humble duty remembered, I was sorry to under- 
stand by Goodman Sotheram that your ladyship did find 
any weakness, which I hope was but caused by the season 
and weather, which waxetli more hot and faint. I was 
not sorry, I assure your ladyship, that you came not up, 
in regard that the stirring at this time of year, and the 
place where you should lie not being very open nor fresh, 
might rather hurt .your ladyship than otherwise. And for 
anything to be passed to Mr. Trot, such is his kindness, as s 
he demandeth it not; and therefore, as I am to thank 
your ladyship for your willingness, so it shall not be 
needful but upon such an occasion as may be without 
your trouble, which the rather may be because I purpose, 
God willing, to come down, and it be but for a day, to visit 
your ladyship, and to do my duty to you. In the mean 
time I pray your health, as you have done the part of a 
good Christian and Saint of God in the comfortable pre- 
paring for your duty. So nevertheless, I pray, deny not 
your body the due, nor your children and friends, and 
the church of God, which hath use of you, but that you 
enter not into further conceit than is cause ; and withal 
use all comforts and helps that are good for your health 
and strength. In truth I have heard Sir Thomas Scuda- 
more often complain, after his quartain had ceased, that 
he found such a heaviness and swelling under his ribs 
that lie thought he was buried under earth all <from the 
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v-nio ; and therefore that accident no bnd incident. 1 Thus 
I neum.-nd y«>nr ladyship to finds pood preservation from 

grief 

^ our ladyships most obedient son. 

Fit. Bacon. 

It limy 1**> I shall have occasion, because nothin" is yet 
don.* in tin» choice r»f n Solicitor, to visit the Court tin’s 
vacation, I have nut now done this month’s time, in 

v, hi*'h re-'jioct, because having sent to and fro spoyleth it, 

I would be glad of that light hed of stripes which your 
Indy* hip hath, if you have not otherwise disposed it. 

IB. Tho Saint of (iod is spared to her sons for a little 

whih\ When Francis makes her a visit lie finds licr weak 

with pain, her niemorv failing like her health, but her 
* * « * 

tongue and pen us swift to advise as ever. Anthony’s 
easy nature, his indulgence of h is men. his love of finery 
ami show and pleasure, wring 1 the poor lady’s heart. She 
wants to see him marry and amend his ways; but she 
f-ing; of a wife in vain to this gay companion of the young 
Bar) of hXsex. Kutland and Southampton. She would not 
mind stripping her house of everything for him, her 
pictures, her carpets, and her chairs, if her eldest bom 
would only marry a sober and religious girl. But all 
pretty faces are to him the same. When Francis rides 
away from Corhambury, she sends after him a string . 
of pigeons and a world of pious and tender exhortations, 
for the good of hotly and soul. 

Lacy Bacon to Fisancis Bacon. 

200i Aug. 159-1. 

1 was so full of back-pain when you came hither, that 
my memorv was very slippery. I forgot to mention of 
C 13. Lianlieih MSS. G50, fol. 10$, 171, 223. 
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rents. If yon have not, I have not, received Frank’s .last 
half-year of Midsummer, the first half so long unpaid. You 
will mar your tenants if you suffer them. Mr. Brocquet 
is suffered by your brother to cosen me and beguile me 
without check. I fear you came too late to London for 
your horse : ever regard them. I desire Mr. Trot to 
hearken to some honest man, and cook too as he may. If 
you can hear of a convenient place I shall he willing if it 
so please God ; for Lawson will draw your brother wherever 
he chooses, as I really fear, and that •with false semblance. 
God give you both good health and hearts to serve him truly, 
and bless you always with his favour. I send you pigeons 
taken this day, and let blood. Look well about you and 
yours too. I hear that Robert Knight is but sickly. I am 
sorry for it. I do not write to my Lord-Treasurer, because 
you like to stay. Let this letter be unseen. Look very 
well to your health ; sup not, nor sit up late. Surely I 
think your drinking to bedwards kinderetk your and your 
brother’s digestion very much. I never knew any but 
sickly that used it, besides being ill for heads and eyes. 
Observe well, yet in time. Farewell in Christ. 

A. Bacon. 

At court affairs look grey. Elizabeth will not have a 
name forced on her for selfish ends. She hears bad news 
enough to worry the stoutest heart : now a stir among the 
Irish rebels, now the threat of a descent from Spain. 
Francis writes to Anthony : — 

Francis Bacon to Anthony Bacon. 

Brother, Gray’s Inn, Aug. 26 , 1591 . 

My cousin Cook is some four days home, and ap- 
pointetk towards Italy that day sennight. I pray take care 


III. 13. 

1594. 
Aug. 20. 


Aug. 26. 
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’* for '^ 1G mone y to paid over -within four or five days. 

The sum you will remember is 150*. I hear nothing from 
5> 1]l ° Court in own business. There hath been a 

* defeat of some force in Ireland by Macguire which troubleth 
the Queen, being unaccustomed to such news; and there- 
upon the opportunity is alleged to be lost to move her. 
But there is an answer by the coming in of the Earl of 
Tyrone as was expected. 

I steal to Twickenham, purposing to return this night, 
else I had visited you as I came from the town. Thus in 
haste I leave you to God’s preservation. 

Tour entire loving brother, 

Fk. Bacon. 

Anthony is not now at Gray’s Inn Square, having 
taken a house in Bishojisgate-street, a fashionable part 
of the city, near the famous Bull Lin, ivhere plays are 
performed before cits and gentlemen, very much to the 
delight of Essex and his jovial crew, but very much, as 
Lad} 7 Ann conceives, to the peril of her son’s soul. The 
good mother cannot put old heads on young necks, say 
what she will. “I am sorry,” she writes to her easy 
elder-born, “your brother and you charge yourselves 
-with superfluous horses; the wise will laugh at you; 
being but trouble to you both ; besides your debts, long 
journeys, and private persons. Earls be earls. There 
is the rub. Lady Ann knows, and does not love, these 
madcap earls. 

By help of Cecil, and the Yice-Ckamberlain, Fulke 
Greville, Bacon succeeds so far as to get the nomination of 
Solicitor put off. For more than a year the situation 
undergoes no change. 
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14. The Queen is full of care ; the tug and tempest of 
her reign being close at hand. The league of Pope and 
Kin g, baffled by the swift scene at Fotheringay, broken by 
the loss of the Invincible Armada and the victories of 
Henri Quatre, has again been formed. Plans for seizing 
Guernsey and Jersey, arming the Ulster insurgents, 
tin-owing troops into Wales, and rousing a London mob, 
have been war mly debated in Madrid. Medina Cceli 
commands a mighty force at Cadiz. Philip at Madrid, 
Cardinal Archduke Albrecht, at Brussels, are counting, 
pensioning, directing the English exiles, men amongst 
whom Wright and Winter, Stanley and Tresham, enjoy 
conspicuous favour. Father Parsons, Father Creswell, 
and Father Holt, the most bigoted and brazen of the 
English Jesuits, busy themselves among the needy and 
fanatical desperadoes of foreign courts and camps, every- 
where vilifying the land which has cast them out, and 
wlietting against then- Queen the assassin’s knife. Nor 
do they toil in vain. Two military ruffians, Captain 
Eichard Williams and Captain Edward Yorke, offering to 
become the Clements — the Bavaillacs — of a more atro- 
cious crime, have crossed the sea, and when taken, knife 
in hand, and flung into the Tower, confess that they 
have come into England commissioned by their spiritual 
and military chiefs for murder. They implicate by name 
Sir William Stanley and Father Holt. * 

15. Bacon is sick' of heart ; looks wan and thin, as all 
the world takes note. The heady Earl has proved to him 

14. J. Cecil to Sir R. Cecil, Mar. 1594, S. P. O. ; Examination of Capt. 
Edward Yorke, Aug. 12, 1594, S. P. 0. ; Declaration of Henry Yonge, 
Ang. 12, 1594, S. P. 0. ; Confession of Richard Williams, Aug. 27, 1594; 
S.P.O. ; Catalogue of Rebels and Fugitives receiving Tensions from Spain'. 
Sept. 1594, S. P. O’ ; Council Reg,, Oct. 29, 1591. 

15. Lambeth MSS. 651, fol. 144. Patent Rolls 38 Eliz. par. vi. 25 
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* J^'h' Ann pours on her son her 




counsels 


7 . 


B.'O.v t / A 


B.tco.v. 


•Jvrc- 3, 15 53. 

I r:rn sorry your brother -rich inward secret grief 
liirri'-reth Lb health. Everybody saith he Iooketh thin 
aral } •ale. Let him look to God and confer with Him in 
gocly em-rcbo <>f hearing and reading, and continue to be 
noted t<> take care. I had rather ye both, vrith God's 
b!r i*.*d favour. had very good healths, and mere well out 
nebt. than any office. Yet though the earl showed 
gr>at a:T*.eti-n, lie marred all vrith violent courses. 

I pray God increase Ills fear in his heart and a hatred 
<-f sin: indeed, halting before the Lord and backsliding 

am- verv pernicious. I am heartilv sorrv to hear ho w he 

• * # « 

[the Earl of Essv.v] sveareth and gameth unreasonably. 
Gcd cannot like it. 

1 pray show your brother this letter, but to no creature 
e!?e. I tern ember me and yourself. 

Your mother. 

A. B. 


If the Queen hangs hack, and if Burghley hesitates, it is 
not from dislike or distrust to Bacon: but simply because 
so grave a nomination as a successor to Coke ought not 
to be made as a bounty or a submission to the Earl. The 
more they feel that such a post can never be filled in such 
a way. the . more they strive to let the world see that the 
advocate, not the candidate, is in fault. 

At the express suggestion, of Borghley and Forteseue. the 
Queen appoints Bacon one of her Counsel Learned in the 
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Law, and confers on liim, at a nominal rent, a good estate. 

This grant comprises sixty acres,' more or less of wood, in 
the forest of Zelwood in the county of Somerset, known as 
the Pitts ; which Bacon receives from the Crown on. a rent 
of seven pouncteten shillings a-year, payable at the feasts 
of St. Michael the Archangel, and of the Annunciation of 
the Virgin. 

16. If Elizabeth pauses in her choice of a Solicitor- Aug. 7 . 
General, her servants see that Bacon’s hopes are for the 
moment dead. ' Lady Ann hears this bad news at Gor- * 
hambury, and writes to console her son. 

Lady Bacon to Anthony Bacon. 


III. 15. 

1595. 
July 14. 


Aug. 7, 1595. 

If Her Majesty have resolved upon the negative for 
your brother, as I hear, truly, save for the brust a little, I 
am glad of it. God in His time hath better in store I 
trust. For considering his kind of health and what cumber 
pertains to that office, it is best for him I hope. Let us 
all pray the Lord we make us to profit by His fatherly 
correction ; doubtless it is His hand, and all for the best, 
and love to His children that will seek Him first, and 
depend upon His goodness. Godly and wisely love ye, 
like brethren, whatsoever happen, and be of good courage 
in the Lord, with good hope. 

A. B. 

* 

And how does Bacon bear this prospect of defeat? 
Merrily, it seems. There is a glimpse of him in his 
mother’s notes to Anthony “ With a humble heart before 
God, let your brother be of good cheer. Alas ! what excess 


) 


16. Lambeth MSS. 651, fol. 211. 
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of bucks at Grafs Inn ! And to feast if on the Sabbath ! 
God forgive and have mercy npon England ! ” 


17. A fleet has gone from Plymouth under Drake. A 
fleet more terrible to the Don is arming nnder Ealeigh. 
Drake is a marauder. Ealeigh a statesman. If lie can 
burn Nombre di Dios and spoil the earnteks of 3Fnrgaritn. 
Drake will be at peace. Ealeigli. fresh from his romantic 
voyage to the Amazon., flushed with the hope of concpiest 
and discovery, is bent on founding States. 

Bacon, who sees in Ealeigh, not alone the nimble wit, 
the proud courtier, the dashing seaman, but the leader of 
vast horizon, of philosophic thought, would like to keep 
Essex on easy terms with him ; the two men holding, as 
far as might be, a common course in politics and in war. 
Their loves and hates are the same. Each longs for war : 
a war of books and laws against Eorue. a war of pikes 
and cnlverins against Spain. Each in his own person 
represents the youth and genius of the time: Essex that 
of the nobles, Ealeigh of the gentry. Each of the two 
seems to Bacon needful to the other and to the common 


cause: the Queen's kinsman to uphold it against timid 
counsels at court, the founder of Virginia to maintain 
it against Philip’s admirals on the Spanish Vain. A 
frank and loyal union of these two men would have ghvn 
England the free use of all her arms: in the I* mg ran it 
'would have saved them both from the block. Vim Wagum 


and pen Bacon labours to make pear.* b -tv.v. n tic 
He seeks to push the neve expedition. In >pd<' 



Baleiglfs pride, which often 
Essex that Ealeigh will be hi 


mars his work, he rej 
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Essex is preparing to receive tlie Queen at York House 
in tlie Strand witli a grand entertainment and a sumptuous 
masque given in lier honour ; for "which Bacon is composing 
characters and words. The play being given in Essex’s 
name, here are the means for a striking and conspicuous 
compliment to ftaleigk. Bacon frames a scene of the 
masque in happy allusion to the Amazon and to Raleigh’s 
voyage. 

18. Essex has not the grace to let it stand. The glory 
of Raleigh breaks his rest, for he himself aspires to be all 
that Baleigli is — renowned in war even more than in letters 
and in courts. He strikes Ms pen through Bacon’s lines, 
which drop from the acted scene and from the printed 
masque. A contemporary copy of tMs suppressed part 
remains in the State Paper Office : a proof how much, 
five years before the Earl rushes into high treason, Bacon 
leans to the side of her Majesty’s Captain of the Guard. 

The opportunity thrown away by Essex, Burghley and 
Cecil hug to their hearts. They give, not only their 
countenance to Raleigh, but their money to the Guiana 
voyage; Burghley contributing five hundred pounds, Cecil 
a new ship, the hull of wMch alone costs him no less than 
eight lmndred'pounds. 

10. The Earl’s want of tact and temper is more hurt- 
ful to his friends than to his foes. He does Raleigh no 
great harm; he causes Bacon the most grievous loss. 
C'ive me tlii^place of the Solicitor— he drums and drums 
at the Queers ear. She thinks her law officers should be 
chosen by herself, and for their good parts, not to please 

Entertainment given to the Queen at York House, Nov. 17, 1.795 • 
l’nper?, 5. 977. 

10 Warrant Book. Nov. 5, 1595. 


III. 17. 

1595. 

Sept. 


Nov. 


Nov. 5, 
1595. 
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singing-birds in the copse ; every sight to engage the eye, 111^20. 

every sound to please the ear. 1595 

He loved the house, and lived in it when he could steal 
away from Gray’s Inn. It was his house of letters and 
philosophy, as the lodging in Gray s Inn Scpiare was his 
house of politics and law'. In fact, when tlie Earl ferried 
over from Ric hm ond Palace, he leapt from his barge on to 
Bacon’s lawn. 

21. Unable to pay his debt by a public office, Essex 
feels that he ought to pay it in money or in money’s worth. 

The lawyer has done his w'ork, must be told his fe e. But 
the Earl has no funds. His debts, his amours, his camp 
of servants eat him up. He w'ill pay in a patch of land. 

To this Bacon objects : not that 'he need scruple at taking 
wages; not that the mode of payment % unusual; not 
that the price is beyond his claim. Eour years have been 
spent in the Earl’s service. To pay in land is the fashion 
of a time when gold is scarce and soil is cheap. Nor is 
the patch too large; at most it maybe worth 1200Z. or 
1500Z. After Bacon’s improvements and the rise of rents, 
he sells it to Reynold Nicholas for 1800Z. It is less than 
the third of a year’s income from the Solicitor-General’s 
place. Bacon’s doubts have a deeper source. Knowing 
the Earl’s fiery temper, and sharing in some degree his 
mother’s fears, he shrinks from incurring feudal obligations 
to one so- vain and weak. Hurt by his hesitation, Essex 
. pouts and sulks ; being, as he truly says, the sole cause of 
this loss of place, he will die of vexation if he be not 
allowed -in- some small measure to repair it. Bacon 

21. Sir Francis Bacon, liis Apologia in certain imputations concerning 
sliirclGor'lS^m 88 ^’ Witt ° 11 t0 Ms Tcry §oocl Lord Earl of Devon- 
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L submits. Yet even in taking the strip of ground, be betrays 
tbe uneasy sentiment lurking in his heart. “ My Lord,” 
he says, “ I see I must be your homager and hold land of 
your gift ; but do you know the manner of doing homage 
in law? Always it is with saving of his faith to the 
King.” 

22. What says the Queen ? Writers who laud the gene- 
rosity of a man to whom Bacon owed loss of character and 
loss of place, denounce the stinginess of a woman to whose 
noble and unfailing friendship he owed almost everything 
which he possessed on earth. These scribes are hard to 
please : they treat Bacon as a rogue whom it is the duty 
of honest men to scourge; j r et decry the Queen for 
laying on the. lash. What would they have ? If Bacon 
(Were the rascal they have made him, surely the Queen 
! would have done well in starving his powers of mis- 
! chief! Their reasoning is faulty as their facts. Inquiry at 
| the Rolls Office would have shown them that, even 
I while she was naming Fleming for her Solicitor-General, 
t Elizabeth was Francis Bacon’s most warm and munificent 
friend. 

She long ago gave him a reversion of the Registry of 
the Star Chamber ; a post, when he should get it, worth 
1600?. a year. As he could no more spare his jest than 
Tully, he said it was like having another man’s land near 
his house : it improved his prospect, but did not fill his 
barn. With woeful lack of humour, Rawley mistook this 
truly Baconian laughter for a groan ; and the poor chaplain s 
petulant wail misled Montagu into dreaming, contrary to 
all the evidence of Rolls and grants, that Elizabeth put the 
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yoke on Bacon’s neck. _ Tins blunder of Bawley drove Mon- i 
tagu to the drollest shifts. Knowing bow Bacon cherished \ 
her fame in his heart of hearts, how was the biographer to ; 
reconcile this fable of her stinginess to him with the fact } 
of his undying gratitude to her ? He hit on the queerest , 
explanation. Does a father who loves his son spare the j 
rod ? Are not pangs and stripes good for the soul ? Yes, , 
the great Queen must have understood the great man; 
in mercy to the world, she crossed him at the bar and 
starved him at the court ! Macaulay rent and tossed this 
amazing theory ; but neither he nor Lord Campbell ever ; 
paused to ask if it were true that Elizabeth left him to 
£tai§te. 

28. The reversion of the Star Chamber, the grant of 
Zelwood Forest, the post of her Counsel learned in the Law, 
are but a foretaste of her love. Edward Bacon’s lease of 
Twickenham Park has just expired ; that lovely home by 
the water edge will be his no more. The house has an 
importance beyond the beauty of its site; a merit rarer 
than the green mead, the leafy wood, the rushing stream, 
the whitening swans ; it stands all day in the sovereign’s 
sight. To live in such a place is to be a daily- guest in her 
Majesty’s mind. The house is good, the park spacious; 
within the pales are eighty-seven acres of lawn and pas- 
ture, lake and orchard ; beyond the pales five or six acres 
of mead and field. It is a home for a prince. 

Fourteen years ago the park -was leased to Milo 
Dodding for thirty years, commencing from the expiration 
of Edward Bacon’s term ; but on passing to Fleming the 
patent of his place, the gracious' Queen makes over to 

23. Rot. 38 Eliz., pars vi. 20, Record Office. 
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Franci's Bacon a reversion of this lease. On the fifth 
of November Fleming gets his commission as Solicitor- 
General ; on the seventeenth of November, the day of his 
masque at York House, of his proposed compliment to the 
Guiana voyage, Bacon’s grant of the reversion of Twicken- 
ham Park passes under the Privy Seal. 


r.?,U t/*YKl> IN 'i II K QL*nKK\S SKUVICE. 
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(.'11 APT Eli 1Y, 

TttKASOK or PH! JOHN SMYTH. 

1. Tin: Queen not nnlv endows Bacon with lands, and with 
the reversion of lands and oil ices, but employs him in 
h-T legal ami political affairs; often in business which 
v«>uld seem to Is-long exclusively to the department of 
Morning or of Coice. As her Counsel learned in the Law, 
ho fcmtgugod in the prosecution of William Bandnl. lie 
i« consulted in the more momentous charge against Sir 
.Mm Smyth, who stands accused of no less a crime than 
that of an attempt, under circumstances of peculiar guilt, 
to provohe a military mutiny and insurrection against the 
Qu*. vn. 


2. In the spring of lf>0G an expedition, meant to an- 
ticipate the Koinun league, has been aiming in tlie 
Thame'!. Its dedination is unknown, though the few 
{■aspect that a blow will fall on tlie most prosperous and beau- 
tiful of Spanish ports, lbdeigb is still at home; Keymisb 
ha'ing gone with his fleet of ships to the mouths of the 
Amur on. Yore and Effingham are drilling troops. Essex 
—nmrtinb if not military — is pouting for command. An- 
Us my and Francis Bacon husv themselves in collectin'* 
n.-v.j. for the Queen from foreign spies and foreign Gazettes. 
V* Lilt* the Lari t»l lCss>*x lies at Plymouth, waiting for 
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Luleigh and the rear-guard of his fleot to come round, 
Francis writes to his brother : 

Francis Bacon to Anthony Bacon. 

My very good Brother, May 15, im. 

I have remembered your salutation to Sir John 
Fortescue, and delivered him the Gazette, de siri ng him to 
reserve it to read in his barge. He acknowledgeth it to 
be of another sort than the common. I delivered him 
account so much of E. Hawkins’ letter as contained ad- 
vertisements copied out : which is the reason I return the 
letter to vou now ; the Gazette being gone with him to 
the court. * 

The next words consecutive I have not acquainted him 
with, nor any of them. The body is for more apt time. 
So, in haste, I wish you comfort as I write. 

Your entire loving brother, 

Fe. Bacon. 

Fourteen days later, the fleet now riding in Plymouth 
Soimd. Bacon writes again. Anthony, tiring of the Earl’s 
unprofitable service, wishes to be sent abroad as agent or 
ambassador : a post for which he is eminently fit. To his 
suit for such a place Francis refers: 

Francis Bacon to Anthony Bacon. 

Good Brother, From the Court, May 31st, 1596. 

Yesternight Sir John Fortescue told me you had 
not many hours before imparted to the Queen your adver- 
tisement, and the Gazettes likewise, which the Queen 
desired Mr. H. Stanhope to read all over unto her ; and her 
Majesty commandeth they be not made vulgar. The ad- 
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yertisement her Majesty made estimation of, as concurring 
Avitli the other advertisements, and belike concurring also 
with her opinion of the affairs. So he willed me to 
return to you the Queen’s speeches. Other particulars of 
any speech from her Majesty of yourself he did not repeat 
to me. For my Lord of Essex and the Lord-Treasurer, he 
said he was ready and disposed to do his best. But I 
seemed to make it only a love-suit, and passed presently* 
from it, the rather because -it was late in the night, and I 
was to deal with him on some better occasion after another 
manner, as you shall hereafter understand from me. I do 
find in the speech of some ladies, and the very fairest of 
this -court, some additions of reputation as metliinks to be 
both ; and I doubt not but God hath an operation (?) in it 
' that will not suffer good endeavours to perisli. Tire-Queen 
saluted me to-day as she. went to supper. I had long 
speech with Sir Bobert Cecil this morning, who seemed apt 
to discourse with. me. Yet of your host* not a word (?) 
This I write to you in haste, aliud ex alio. I pray you, in 
the course of acquainting my Lord, say, where pressetk, at 
first by me, after from yourself, I am more and more 
bound to him. Thus, wishing you good health, I commend 
you to God’s happiness. 


IY. 2. 

1596. 
May 31. 


Your entire loving brother, 

Fr. Bacon. 


3. Against the Queen’s sounder sense, Essex gets com- 
mand of the land forces told off for a dash at Cadiz. On 
the eve of sailing, ’conscious that, though he may have 
meant the best, he has done for Bacon the worst that man 
could do, he writes in kindly but superfluous words to 


3. Lambetli MSS. 657, 90. 
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icconi7nc]Kl him to tlio c.iro of liis oldest and sagest friend. 
Thus, in generous helplessness, he writes to Egerfon : 

Essex to Lord ' Keeper Egertox. 

My very good Lord, May 27 , 1590 . 

I do understand by my good friend Mr. E, B. 
how much he is bound to your lordship for your favour. 
1 do send your lordship my best thanks, and do protest 
unto you there is no gentleman in England of whose 
good fortune I have been more desirous. I do still retain 
the same mind ; but, because my intercession hath rather 
hurt him than done In'rn good, I dare not move the 
Queen for him. To your lordship I earnestly commend 
the care I have of his advancement; for his partswrere 
never destined to a private and (if I may so speak) an idle 
life. That life I call idle that is not spent in public 
business ; for otherwise he will ever give himself worthy 
tasks. Your Iordsliip, in performing what I desire, rill 
oblige us both, and within very short time see such fruit 
of your own work as wall please you well. So, com- 
mending your lordship to God’s best protection, I rest, at 
your lordship’s commandment, 

Essex. 

4. At length they are gone; Effingham, Ealeigh, Vere, 
Montjoy, all the great fighting men, on board; leaving 
England for the moment bare of fleets or troops. Twelve 
days have worn since the ships weighed anchor in Plymouth 
Sound, and not one word of news has come to shore. They 
may be hundreds of fathoms deep in the Bay of Biscay, 

4. Gilbert to Raleigh, Mar. 16, 1596, S. P. O. ; Gorges to BurgUjJ. 
April 12, 1596, S. P. O. ; Proclamation- by the Earl of Essex, April 1 , 
1596, S. P. O. ; Queen Elizabeth to Cobliam, June 7, lo96, b. i- 
Council Beg., June 1 to August 7, 1596. 
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mlar 'ilia t, despite ambition and pride of race, there must 
hi tires of discontent ready to flare out. When dis- 
content is armed, it may be led to abuse its strength ; so 
* at least reasons the rich country gentleman, Sir John 
Smyth. 

Smyth is a Roman Catholic, owner of Baddow and Cog- 
geshall, in Essex ; a friend of the great Seymour family; an 
ally of Catherine de’ Medici ; a correspondent of the foreign 
Jesuits and priests. His life has been one long plot. In 
the war now booming, all his love lies beyond the sea. 
The doctrine taught by Parsons and BelJarmino, that a 
good Roman Catholic must fight and pray for his Church, 
even against his native sovereign and liis native land, is an 
active portion of bis creed. Others may wish to majpr the 
government, may pray for storms to whelm or cannon to 
crush the English fleet; Smyth, alone, is fool enough to 
risk his neck by active measures in support of the allies 
of his Church. The fighting men gone, he beholds the 
Queen, the lords of her Council, all the peers of her 
realm, at the mercy, as he think's, of an armed, uncertain 
mob. A march on London, a fight under the windows of 
Whitehall, may cause tbe fleets to hie back to Plymouth, 
or the Spaniards to cross the Straits. 

Cries are never wanting to a traitor. There is tbe old, 
old feud of poor against rich ; the old, old aversion of local 
troops to serve the Crown in its foreign wars. Unhappily 
both these feuds are now malignant: that between rich 
and poor being embittered by the recent conversion of a 
vast extent of plough-land into pasture, by the destruction 
of a great number of cottages and holdings, and by the 
increase of sheep-wallvs and of parks for the preservation 
of red and fallow deer; that between the local troops and 
the Crown, by reports that the musters have been forced 



SMYTH’S TREASON. 

to go onboard the fleet, and that soldiers raised in tire IV. 5. 
metropolitan shires have been sent by the Government “ ^ 

into France. j une j 2. 

The decay of tillage, the increase of sheep and deer, 

are for the yeoman class, and for the country of which they 
are the tliew and sinew, dark events. The yeomen kick 
against the goltxl ; for, not being skilled in science, they 
cannot see that they are driven from their farms by the 
operations of a natural law. If they have ever heard that, 
as wool pays better than rent, their landlords prefer sheep 
to men, the news has not reconciled them to the conver- 
sion of their old farms into sheep-walks or deer-parks. 

Smyth, as a country gentleman, sees this sore, and fancies 
he may turn the discontent against the Queen. 


6. Like his neighbours, Smyth hands down from his walls 
the rusty arms, calling in Frost of Colchester to edge his 
swords and string his bows. Thomas Seymour, one of those 
. weak descendants of Mary Brandon whose blood is too red 
for then sovereign’s comfort, or their own, joins him in 
his freak. With an army of two mounted followers, 
Smyth and Seymour ride into the field at Colchester in 
which Sir Thomas Lucas, fiercely loyal, drills his troop. 
Beining their steeds in front of the yeoman lin e, Sir 
John ciies, Who will go with me? There are traitors . 
round the Queen who grind the poor into bondmen; 
who send them out of the realm ; who break the laws ; who 
weaken the country, who ruin the yeomen. These traitors 
have killed nine thousand foot in their foreign wars, and 
they will send you out of England' to be slain. 


G. Examination of John Lucas and others, "June 12. 1596 S P O . 
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HEWS OF A GREAT VICTORY. ' 1 

roused to mutiny against their Queen. To a philosophic IV. 
mind the reason of a thing is often of larger interest, - 
than the thing itself. Is there discontent among the yen- ^ ’’’ 
men? If so, is there cause? He malccs a wide a ad 
sweeping study of tins question of Pasturage versus Tillage, 
of Deer versus Men, which convinces him of the cruelty 
and peril of depopulating hamlets for the benefit of a few 
great lords. Tins study will produce when Parliament 
meets again a memorable debate and an extraordinary 
change of law. 


8. While Coke and Bacon wind out of Smyth's confcs- duly 
sions the threads of his interrupted treason, comes in, wave 
on wave, the news of such a victory as only twice or thrice 
in a thousand years has stirred our English phlegm. It 
comes in first by a Dutcli skipper, who puts three men on 
the Devonshire coast. The tale they tell is beyond belief : 
the eity of Cadiz taken, an armada sunk, Porto Santa 
, Maria wrapt in flame, the Duke of Medina Cceli driven 
from liis lines, the road from San Lucar to Seville blocked 
up with the fugitive population of a great province hurrying 
for their lives. Some nine clays pass, when a Scotch boat 
drops into Dartmouth with the same news. A few hours 
later still the van of the victorious fleet rides into Ply- 
. mouth Sound, laden with such spoil, such heaps of plate, 
gold, jewels, damasks, silks, hangings, carpets, scarfs, as 
living Englishmen have only seen in dreams. To hear 
that the fleet is safe would have been joy enoimh ; this 
fiery triumph of our arms, this glow of spoil and conquest, 
all but drive men mad. y 


19 8 21 C TSr t s P e n S - P - °' ; Rc P 01 ' 1 Cadiz, July 10, 
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3To?f mad of all is Essex. The glory obtained bv 
Bnleigh and Effingham chafes his pride: the elevation 
oi Cecil in his absence into First Secretary of State dis- 
turbs Iris power. I- much remains to him,, much is not 
enough. A warrior vno has pushed through the Puerto de 
la Tmrra. and seen the loveliest city in the west of Europe 
at Iris feet, should he sufiered, he thinks, to eniov a mono- 
poly of power and fame. Yet a senseless conntrv shares 
the credn with his rivals, virile a forgetful Queen has given 


t lie most active place in her government to his foe. On 
even* side lie is robbed of Iris dne : getting neither his fair 
pari of the spoil, nor anything like his fair part of the 
reputation. So he sulks and pouts ; prints his own account 
of the forage: finds fault with the generals and admirals: 

* V- 

tolls the sailors of the fleet and the soldiers in the camp 
that their success would have been far more prompt, their 
prizes far more abundant, had his command of them been 
unfettered by such a council of fools and cowards. 

But Cecil's rise at home provokes him more than 
Iual ei nil's sxaccess abroad. This case is a repetition of 
Bacon's case. Sir Thomas Bodlev. that experienced scholar 
and diplomatist to whose wealth and taste vre owe the 
princely library at Oxford, laas,. like Bacon, been of use to 
the Earl. Essex, who pays his debts in offices and grants, 
has pledged his word that Bodlev shall be Secretary of 
State. The Queen has not kept her Idnsmahs pledge. 
On Iris return from Spain, perceiving that he was 
sent away from London to give Cecil an open field, he 


begins to sulk and storm. He will not stay at c-onrt to 
be mocked. He will bury his grief at TTanstead, or rush 


p. Liiml'dliMSS- 05?. sol. *21 : erasures of the Omisso:p in tie Expedi- 
tion to Cn dir, 1595: Camden's Ana. Elia, 1595: Bacons Ajoioae. IP, 
20 : DeYcreux, i. 050. 
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away to the wars, and find peace of heart on a Sphmsh IV^9. 

pike! . 1596. 

Lady Ann’s quick ear and loving eye perceive the change 

that Cecil’s elevation, the Earl’s discomfiture, mrfst work 

at court. Now that her sister’s son, who so bitterly hates 

the Earl and so sharply resents the connexion of any of # 

his own able kin with the insolent and brainless peer, has 

come to his height of power, she writes to warn Anthony 

of the evil days in store for them, now Cecil is greater than 

before, and of the need for her sons to walk with a more • 

wary step. It is the last letter from her pen, closing, as a 

good woman’s letters should do, with w T ords of love. 

Lady Bacon to Anthony Bacon. 

July 10, 1596. 

Now that Sir Robert is fully stalled in his long 
longed-for secretary’s place, I pray God give him a reli- 
gious, wise, and an upright heart before God and man. I 
promise you, son, in my conjectural opinion, you had more 
need now to be more circumspect and advised in your 
troublous discoursings and doings and dealings in your 
accustomed matter, either with or for yourself or others, 
whom you heartily honour, nor without cause. He now 
bath great advantage and strength to intercept, prevent, 
and to say where he hath been or is in. Son, be it revela- 
tion or suspicion, you know what terms he standeth in 
towards yourself, and w'ould needs have me tell you so ; 
so very vehement he was. Then you are said to be wise, 
and to my comfort I willingly think so ; but surely, son, 
on the o tlier side, for want of some experience by action 
and vour tedious unacquaintance of your own country by 
continual chamber and bedheeping, you must need miss 
oi considerate judgment in your verbal only travailing. 
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9. If all were scant sound before betwixt the [Earl o 
" 0 Essex] and him, friends bad need to walk more warily ir 
Iris days ; for all affectionate doing be may hurt tliougl 
pretending good. The father and son are joined in powei 
and policy* The Lord ever bless you in Christ. Still 1 
m hearken for Yates ; I doubt somebody hindereth hie 
coming to me. It were small matter to come speak with 
me. You know what you have to do in regard touching 
the Spaniard. I reck not his displeasure ; God grant he 
mar not all at last with Spanish popish subtlety. Alas ! 
what I wrote touching the poor sum of five pounds to your 
brother [Francis], I meant but to let you know plainly. 
I would rather nourish than any little way weaken true 
brotherly love, as appeaTeth manifestly to you both. God 
forbid but that you should always love heartily, mutually, 
and kindly. God commandetk love as brethren, besides 
bond of nature. This present time I am brewing but 
for hasty and home drinking. Li truth, if I should pur- 
posely make a tierce somewhat strong for you, I know not 
how tp have it carried through. It were pity that you 
and I both should be disappointed. Burn, burn, in any 
wise. 

From your mother, 

A. B. 

Bacon warns the Earl against hasty speeches and 
offensive acts. Essex swears the rough way is the only 
way with Elizabeth. She may be driven, not led. “ My 
lord,” says Bacon, “these courses are like hot waters; 

| they may help at a pang, but they will not do, for daily 
luse.” Essex seems crazed. Bacon seeks to dissuade him 
from this lust of anus ; his proper weapon being a cham- 
berlain’s stick. In happy phrase he tells him that tins 
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[). to be sold for his own gain. Her youth, her beauty, her 
great inheritance are precious in his sight, and the hus- 
band for such a woman must be to him a strong defender 
or a useful slave. 

Essex, on the point of sailing for the Azores, writes to 
Sir Thomas and Lady Cecil, saying, if he had a sister to 
give away in marriage, he would gladly give her to his 
friend. If this means more than the cheap generosity of 
words, it is most fortunate for Francis Bacon that Penelope 
and Dorothy, the Earl’s two sisters, are already in holy 
bonds. It would be bad enough for him to have won Lady 
Hatton ; it would be awful to have to stand in the shoes 
of Northumberland or Rich. 

• 

!. 11. During the Earl’s absence at the Azores Effingham is 

made an earl : an affront to Essex more galling than the 
rejection, on his suit, of the services of Bacon and Bodley ; 
for this creation robs him, as he thinks, of the glory of 
Cadiz fight, and permits a man whom he loathes to 
walk before him in the Queen’s train and sit above him in 
the House of Peers. When he hears of this grant having 
passed the Seal, he quits his command without leave, 
hurries up to town, and, finding the thing done, insults the 
Queen, spurs to Wanstead House, defying at once the 
entreaties of the Council to return, and the advice of his 
best friends to submit. A dark and ruinous spirit now 
stands by his side. Raleigh screens him from blame in his 
great failure at the Azores ; pleading for him with the 
Queen in almost passionate terms ; but Raleigh is the lion 
in the way of Blount, his new and most confidential friend. 
Under the lead of Sir Christopher Blount, Essex begins to 


11 Patent of the Earldom of Nottingham, Oct. 22, 1597, S. P. 0. ; 
Elizabeth to Essex, Oct. 28, 1597, S. P. O. ; Raleigh to Cecil, July 20, 
1597, S. P. 0. ; Cecil to Essex, July 26, 1597, S. P. 0. ; Dcvercux, l. 46/. 
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part from Ms old Protestant and patriotic allies, from Bacon 
and Raleigh, from Cecil and Grey, turning Ms eyes and ears 
to the blandishments of loose women and the suggestions 
of discontented men ; to such wantons as Elizabeth South- 
well and Mary Howard, to such plotters as Robert Catesby 
and Christopher Wright. A craze is in his blood and in 
Ms brain. “It comes from his mother,” sighs the hurt and 
angry Queen. 

12. As Lettice Knollys, as Countess of Essex, as Countess 
of Leicester, as wife of Sir Christopher Blount, tliis mother 
of the Earl has been a barb in Elizabeth’s side for thirty 
years. Married as a girl to a noble husband, she gave 
up his honour to a seducer, and there is reason to 
fear she yielded her consent to the taking of his life. 
While Devereux lived, she deceived the Queen by a 
scandalous amour, and after Ms death by a clandes- 
tine marriage, with the Earl of Leicester. While Dudley 
lived, she wallowed in licentious love with Christopher 
Blount, Ms groom of the horse. When her second 
husband expired in agonies at Cornbury, not a gallop 
from the place in winch Amy Robsart died, she again 
mortified the Queen by a secret union with her seducer 
Blount. 

Her children riot in the same vices. Essex himself, 
with his ring of favourites, is not more profligate than his 
sister Lady Rich. In early youth Penelope Rich was 
the mistress of Sydney, whose stolen love for her is pic- 
tured hi his most voluptuous verse. Sydney is Astrophel, 
Penelope Stella. Since Sydney’s death' she has lived in 
shameless adultery with Lord Montjoy, though her hus- 

12. Papers of Mary Queen of Scots, xvi. 7, 15, 16, 17,- Camden’s Ann. 
Hiz., 062 ; Cmik’s Romance of tlic Peerage, i. 5, 338. 
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. band Lord Rich is still alive. Her sister Dorothy, after 
wedding one husband secretly and against the canon, has 
now married Percy, the wizard Earl of Northumberland, 
whom she leads the life of a dog. 

Save in the Suffolk branch of the Howards, it would not 
be easy to find out of Italian story a group of women so 
detestable as the mother and sisters of the Earl. 

IS. The third husband of Lady Leicester is her match 
in licentiousness, more than her match in crime. By birth 
a papist, by profession a bravo and a spy, Blount is inca- 
pable either of feeling for his wretched wife the manly love 
of Essex, or of treating her with the lordly courtesy of Lei- 
cester. Brutal and rapacious, he has married her, not for 
her bright eyes, now dim with rheum and vice, but for 
her jewels, her connexions, and her lands. He cringed to 
Leicester, that he might sell the secrets of his cabinet and 
enjoy the pleasures of his bed. With the same blank 
conscience, he wrings from the widow her ornaments 
and goods. Chain, armlet, necklace, money, land, timber, 
everything that is hers, wastes' from h is prodig al palm. 
He beats her servants; he thrusts his kinsfolk "upon 
her ; he snatches the pearl from her neck, the bond 
from her strong box. A villain so black would have 
driven a novelist or playwright mad. Iago, Overreach, 
Barabas — all the vile creatures of poetic imagination, 
are to him angels of light. What would have been any 
other man’s worst vice, is Blount’s sole virtue — a ruth- 
less and unreasoning constancy to his creed. Eear and 
shame are to him the idlest of idle words; and, just as 
he would follow the commands of his general, he obeys 
the dictation of his priest. As a libertine and as a spy, his 


13. Craik’s Rom. Peerage, i. 127, 208. 
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days have been spent in dodging the assassin or in cheat- 
ing the rope. Waite was sent by Leicester to kill the 
villain who defiled his bed ; Blount repaid the courtesy 
by prompting or conniving at Leicester’s death. Taught 
by Cardinal Allen, deep in the Jesuit plots, he has more 
than once put his neck so near the block, that a world 
which neither loves nor understands him hugs itself in a 
belief that he must have bought his safety from arrest 
and condemnation by selling to Walsingham or Cecil the 
blood of better and braver men. 

14. This bravo has subdued the imperious Countess of 
Leicester to his will. She has been to him an easy, if not 
an ignoble prey ; for the profligate woman dotes on her 
tyrant ; so that she who could barely stoop to the kiss of 
Devereux and Dudley, prides herself on the blessing of 
being robbed and cuffed by a wretch -without grace, accom- 
plishments, or parts. When, for his private gain and the 
promotion of his faith, it serves Blount’s turn to win over- 
Essex the same brutal ascendency which he has esta- 
blished over Lady Leicester, he feels no pang^of heart 
in turning her tenderness as a mother into the abomin- 
able instrument of his guile. His bold, coarse arts are 
soon successful with the giddy youth ; who draws closer 
and closer to his mother’s husband, puts him into places 
of trust near his person, listens to his counsels, makes as- 
sociates of his male and female friends, gets him a com- 
mand in the army, and gives him a seat in the House of 
Commons. 

14. Dovereux, i. 281 ; Council Reg., Mar. 16, 1600. The frequent recur- 
rence of the Privy Council Register in these notes reminds me that I 
ought to express, and in the warmest manner, my many obligations to 
Henry Reeve, Esq., of the Privy Council Office. I owe to his ready and 
unvarying kindness an easy access to the sources of some of the most im- 
portant facts in this volume. 
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. BaCon and Blount propose to Essex the two courses 
most opposed to each other : Bacon the abandonment of 
his military pomp, of his opposition to the Queen, and the 
acceptance now and for ever of that great part which Lei- 
cester tilled for so mauy years ; Blount the pursuit of 
war and glory, so as to dazzle the multitude, overawe the 
Queen, find employments for his companions, and consoli- 
date his personal power. Bacon would make him chief of 
the Protestant nation, Blount of a discontented and disloyal 
Roman Catholic sect. One asks him to be grave, discreet, 
and self-denying. The other fires his blood with mad- 
dening and dramatic hopes. He cleaves' to Blount, who 
tempts him with the things for which his restless and evil 
nature pants. Pie begins to toy with treason. He admits 
Homan Catholics of sullied reputation and suspected 
loyalty into his confidence. He even interferes to protect 
from justice the traitor Sir John Smyth. 

15. At the end of those four years for which Bacon 
compelled the Government to accept of subsidies, the 
money losing spent, writs for a new parliament go out. 
Bacon now stands for Ipswich, the family county town, 
to represent which is the aim of his ambition; having 
for his colleague Michael Stanhope, a grand-nephew of 
Lady Ann. His kinsmen muster strong in Westminster. 
Anthony sits for Oxford, Nathaniel for Lynn; Henry 
Neville, his sister’s son, for Liskeard ; Sir Edward Hoby, 
his cousin, for Rochester ; Sir Robert Cecil, also his cousin, 
for Herts. Benedict Bamham, of Cheapside, whose pretty 
little daughter, Alice, Bacon will years hence make his 
wife, is returned for Yarmouth, having represented Mine- 

15 Mem. of Stages of Bills in Parliament, Oct. 1597, S. P. 0. ; Willis, 
Not. Pari., iii. 137, 139, 140, 141, 142; D’Ewes, 549; Townsliend, 102. 
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head in tlie former Parliament. Ealeigli sits for Porset- TY. 15. 
shire ; and Christopher Yelverton, the Speaker nominate, 
for Northants. Sir Christopher Blount, by command horn 1597 ’ 
the Earl of Esses, serves for Staffordshire. In this new tL * 
session the member for Ipswich sits ; not, as Lord Camp- 
bell writes, a burgess prostrate, penitent, under the royal 
ban, anxious by his silence and servility to efface the 
recollection of his former speech. No voice is raised so 
often or so loud as his. Again he speaks for ample 
grants ; again he votes with the reforming squires ; again 
he wages battle of privilege against the Privy Coun- 
cil and the House of Lords. He serves on the Committee 
of Monopolies. He seconds Sir Francis Hastings’ motion for 
amending the penal laws. But the great contest of this 
session, the one that makes it memorable in English his- 
tory, is fought on a bill of his own, framed on the treason 
of Sir John Smyth, and meant to arrest the decay of 
tillage, the perishing of the yeomen from the English 
soil. 

16. Yelverton chosen Speaker, Bacon rises with a Nov. 
motion on the State of the Country. State of the Country 
means to him the relation of the people to the land. The 
population lives on the soil. Mining is in its cradle, 
though the iron ordnance of Sussex and Arden has been 
heard on the Rhine and the Theiss. Manufactures are few 
and scant, though the dyed wools of Tiverton and Dunster 
have begun to find markets on the Elbe and the Scheldt. 

To grow corn, to herd cattle, to brew ale and press cider, 
to shear sheep, to fell and carry wood, are the main occu- 
pations of every English shire. The farms are small and 

1G. Summary Articles of the Bill for Maintenance of Husbandry, Oct. 

S. P. O. ; D’Ewes, 550-53 ; Bacon’s History of the Reign of Henry 
VH,, Works, vi. 94. 
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many \ tlie farmers neither rich nor poor. The breeder of 
kine, the grower of herbs and wheat, is a yeoman horn ; not 
too proud to put hand to plough, not too pinched to keep 
horse and pike. A link between the noble and the pea- 
sant, he is of the very thew and marrow of the state; a 
man to stand at your shoulder in the day of work or in the 
day of fight. This sturdy class is dropping the plough for 
the weaver’s shuttle and the tailor’s goose ; the rage for en- 
closing woods and commons, for impaling parks, for chang- 
ing arable land into pasture, for tu rnin g holdings for life 
into tenancies at will, having driven thousands of yeomen 
from fields and downs which their fathers tilled before the 
Conqueror came in. Whole districts have been cleared. 
Where homesteads smoked and harvests waved, there is 
now, in many parts, a broad green landscape, peopled by 
a shepherd and his dog. Where the maypole sprang, and 
the village green crowed with frolic, are now a skeepwalk 
and a park of deer. 

17. The loss of this martial race, the bowmen of Cressy, 
the billmen of Boulogne, is a grievous weakness for the 
Crown ; thinning the musters for defence, while swelling 
the materials for mutinies and plots. Nor has this change 
escaped the Jesuits, or those who live to watch and thwart 
the J esuits. A paper of instructions for the Homan Catholic 
priests and gentry, On the means of recovering England 
to the Holy See, lays stress on the discontent caused by 
these' enclosures of commons and village greens. Smyth 
used this argument at Colchester. The Catholic peers 
have not been slow to increase an evil which their party 

17. Discourse of tlie Providence necessary to be had for the setting up 
of the Catholic Paith -when God shall call the Queen out of this life, Ang. 
1600, S. P. 0. ; Dr. James to Burghley, May 26, 1597, S. P. 0. ; Stillman 
to Cecil, Jan. 2, 1600, S. P. O. 
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treats as a means of future good to the Church. » Dr. 
James, the Dean of Durham, has had to warn Burghley 
of the consequences of this waste of tillage and popu- 
lation in the two shires of Durham and Northumber- 
land ; shires in which two or three Roman Catholic earls 
own nearly all the soil. The yeomen have embraced the 
• national faith, while most of the old nobility cling to the 
foreign creed ; and a fanatic like Percy or Seymour may 
often find a legal form of persecution in the pretence of 
converting his arable land into pasture, or of forming a 
park for deer. But if this rage for enclosure is sometimes 
abused into a means of sectarian spite, it is very far from 
being confined to the Roman Catholic lords. From Dur- 
ham to Devon the tenants are chased from their farms 
that sheep may feed and stags disport. Ire fills and 
inflames the yeomen’s veins. In every park wall they see 
a menace, in every fawn the substitute of a child. They 
throw down the pales and ensnare the deer. A youth of 
Stratford-upon-Avon kills his buck in Charlcote Park. 
A crowd from Enfield scours the preserves of Hatfield 
Chace. Every spark becomes his own Robin Hood, and 
haunches of venison smoke on the tables of Cheap- 
side and Paternoster Row. To snare deer is, in all the 
popular comedies and songs, an heroic protest, not at all a 
crime. 


18. Unlike the Jesuits and the Jesuitized peers, whose 
purpose it may be to thin the fibre and relax the power of 
England in the field, Bacon seeks to arrest this evil in its 
genu. Placed by his birth between the nobles and the 
commons, he shares neither the pride of the superior nor 


is. Discourse of Providence necessary to be bad for tbe setting up of 
the Oatbolic Faith, Aug. 1600, S. P. 0. 
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S. the onvy of the inferior rank. His genius, too, is singu- 
larly free from taint of sect or class. Wholly English, 
his glory is to reconcile classes through reform, to 
strengthen the Crown by justice. Concord, tolerance, loy- 
alty at home ; sway, extension, trade abroad ; these are the 
points at which he aims. Not so the Jesuits. They have 
begun to despair of aid from Spain; after the wreck of "the 
Armada, the sack of Cadiz, they fear lest England may 
be found too strong for subjection to Koine by either 
foreign guile or foreign steel. They turn their eyes, there- 
fore, to the men with sore hearts and brawny arms, and, 
taking note of the discontent among the yeomen, begin 
to count with confidence on the approaching days of civil 
ivar. 

19. Bacon’s plan for staying the decline of population is 
to convert this new grass-land into arable, to put these 
nev r parks under the plough. A committee of the House 
of Commons, named to consider this plan, votes in its 
favour, when the House commissions its author to frame 
and introduce his bill. He brings in two bills : one for 
the Increase of Tillage and Husbandry ; one for the In- 
crease of People ; which provide that no more land shall 
be cleared without special reason and a special licence. 
They provide that all land turned into pasture since the 
Queen’s accession, no less a period than forty years, shall 
be taken from the deer and sheep within eighteen months, 
and restored to the yeoman and the plough. 

20. If the Commons pass these bills at once, the Peers 
receive' them with amazement. Ask the Shrewsbury.?, 

19. Summary Articles of tlie Bill for Maintenance of Husbandry, Oct. 
1597, S. P. 0. ; Breviate of a Bill entitled ‘ An Act for the Increaso of 
People for the Service and Defence of the Realm,’ Dec. 20, 1597, S, P. O. 

20. Lords’ Jour., ii. 212, 217. 
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Worcesters, and N ortliuniberlands to dispark tlieir ohaces 
and restore tlie plongli ! As well ask Began for tke hun- 
dred knig hts. At once they name a committee of Peers 
to oppose the two bills ; which committee calls to its aid 
the legal dexterity of Chief Justice Popham and Attorney- 
General Coke. 

21. Though the foreign enemy is at the gate and every 
true man at his post, Yere in the Low Countries, Ealeigh 
and Montjoy at Plymouth, Essex still sulks and pouts at 
Wanstead. In vain the Lord Treasurer coaxes him. In 
vain the Earl’s friends remonstrate with him on the wicked- 
ness of dividing or distracting his country at such a time. 
They beg him to put aside his wrongs, if he has any 
wrongs, until the danger of a fresh invasion from Spain, 
of a fresh massacre in Ireland, shall have passed away. 
The Queen declares herself hurt more by this desertion 
than by his failures when at sea. But nothing moves 
him until Bacon’s patriotic bills come up before the Peers, 
when he hastens to town, and, receiving the nomination 
of Earl Marshal, takes his seat in the House of Lords. 
As he was not named to the hostile committee, he begs 
that his name may be added to the list. 

Por this committee Coke draws up thirty-one legal ob- 
jections to Bacon’s bills. Thus armed to contest his logic 
and deny his law, the Peers send Black Eod to request 
a conference with the Lower House. 

22. Aware of these hostile preparations in the other 
House, the Commons, ere entering into conference, wish 

21. BurgMey to Essex, Nov. 9, 19, 30, 1597, S. P. O. ; Remonstrance 
with Essex, Nov. 16, 1597, S. P. 0. ; Howard, Montjoy, and Raleigli to 
the Council, Nov. 9, 1597, S. P. 0. ; Hunsdon to Essex, Nov. 1597, S. P. O. 

22. Lords’ Jour., ii. 217 ; Statutes 39 Elizabeth®, c. 1 and 2. 
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U ] Jmvo a c m Coke’s thirty-ono legal objections to their 
Bilk Thu Lords refuse to give it But Bacon will not 
tend ; if flic Commons arc to meet objections, they 
must know what these objections are. No copy, no con- 
ference ! After much debate the Peers consent to give 
their written answer to the bills when the gentlemen of 
the Commons shall come up to confer. 

Conference now meets: the burgesses employing Bacon 
ns their champion, the barons employing Coke. After 
day on day of t a lie, after many proposals and some amend- 
ments, Coke gives way, and the worsted Peers accept the 
two hills with some slight, modifications of title and clause. 

The bills did not pass, says Lord Campbell. 

They are in the Statute Book, 39 of Elizabeth, 1 
and 2. 

23. No love for enclosures which thin her hamlets of 
their strength prevents the Queen from receiving most gra- 
ciously and rewarding most nobly this momentous service 
to her crown. Bacon knows her well. A law case being 
referred to some of the judges and counsel, she inquires 
his mind on the course she is pursuing. “ Madam,” says he, 

“ my mind is known : I am against all enclosures, and espe- 
cially against enclosed justice.” Only two weeks after sign- 
ing her name to Ins bill for replacing the yeomen on the soil 
from which they have been driven, she sets her hand to the 
grant of a third estate. This act of her princely grace 
confers on Bacon the rectory and church at Cheltenham, 
together with the chapel at Charlton Kings, in the lovely 
valley nestling under Cleve and Leckhampton hills; a 
valley not yot famed for those mineral springs, those shady 
walks, those pretty spas and gardens, which in the days of 

23. Resuscitatio, 40 ; Patent Polls, 40 Eliznbotliro, Pars iii. 20, 
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Victoria liave transformed Lansdowne and Pittville into IV. 2£. 
suburbs of delight ; yet rich in the voluptuous charms of 
nature, and blessed with a prodigal fertility of corn and fruit, ^ ^ 

of kin e and sheep. The rectory, the chapelry, are noble 
gifts. With them are granted all the land, houses, mea- 
dows, pastures, gardens, rents — all services — all vidws of 
frankpledge, cour ts l eet, fines, heriots, mo rtuari es, and re- 
liefs — all tithes of fruit and grain — all profits, all royalties 
—save only the usual crown rights reserved on crown lands, 
with a fee to the Archdeacon of Gloucester, and an obliga- 
tion to support two priests and two deacons — on the pay- 
ment of a nominal rent of seventy-five pounds a year. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

THE IRISH PLOT. 

. 1. Under the eyes of Blount, Essex parts more aud more 

from the good cause and from those who lore it. His 
horses are not now seen in Gray’s Inn Square. The 
correspondence with Anthony Bacon drops. The barges 
which float to Essex Stans bring other company than 
the Yeres and Raleighs, the Cecils, Nottingbams, and 
Greys. To sup with bold, bad men ; to listen when he 
ought to strike; to waste his manhood on the frail 
Southwells and Howards, have become the feverish 
habits of his life. Sir Charles Danvers, Sir Charles and 
Sir Jocelyn Percy, Sir William Constable, Captain John 
Dee — all discontented and disloyal Roman Catholics — 
are now his household and familiar friends. The young 
apostate Lord Monteagle sits at his board ; though merely, 
it is guessed from what comes after, in the shameful 
character of Cecil’s tool and spy. But in rear of Danvers 
and Percy, Constable and Lee, wicked and dangerous as 
these men are, lurks a crowd of ruffians at whose side 
they seem respectable. Tresham is seen at Essex House. 
Catesby sits at the Earl’s table. All the s lums andffiails 
of London stir with a new life. As a Privy Councillor, 
Essex can send into the prisons and fetch their inmates to 
liis private house. Light breaks into the cells of Bride- 

1. Lodge’s Illustrations, ii. 545 ; Devereux, i. 475 ; Birch's Memoirs of 
Queen Elizabeth, ii. 70 ; Vaughan to Cecil, Jan. 29, .1598, S. F. 0 - ; 
Vaughan to Hesheth, Jan. 29, 1598, S. P. O. ; Council Reg., Mnr. 10, 

IGOo! 
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well and the Fleet. Sir John Smyth is liberated on bond ; 
Essex him self coming forward as the traitor’s friend and 
surety. Father Thomas Wright, a J esuit agent, deep in the 
secrets, high in the confidence, of the two Courts of Home 
and Madrid, who has been for many months in trouble, at 
first confined in Dean Goodman’s house, but of late trans- 
ferred to a common jail, steals after dusk from the Bride- 
well to Essex House for secret interviews with the Earl 
and Blount. Nor is tin's bustle limited to the London 
taverns and the London jails. The cloughs of Lancashire, 
the ridges and heaths of Wales, send up to London the 
most restless of their recusants and priests. Yaughau, the 
Bishop of Chester, notes a mysterious change in that 
Papist district, and warns the head of the Government 
to look for sudden storms. The recusants of his diocese, 
he says, refuse to pay their usual fines, defy the clergy 
and magistrates, and talk of the support which they 
expect from new and powerful friends. When pressed 
too hard, instead of bowing to the laws as they have 
been wont to do, -they jump to horse and spur away. 

2. The gangs of Papist conspirators which now begin to 
gather into force round the Earl of Essex, propose to 
themselves not only to escape from fine and imprison- 
ment, but to dethrone the Queen, to restore the faggot 
to Smithfield and the mass to St. Paul’s. They hope to 
effect this change by a military surprise and a secret 
understanding with the Pope. Essex tells the Jesuit 
Father Wright, in their midnight meetings, that he could 
become a Roman Catholic, were it not that the Roman 
Catholics have always been against liini. Wright assures 

2. Examination of Thomas Wright, July 24, -lCOO, S. P. O. ; Abstract of 
Evidenco against the Earl of Essex [July 22, 1G00], S. P. O, 
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him 1 that the Roman Catholics will now be his best friends. 
The plotters lay down their plans. To surprise the Queen 
they must have the command of an armed force ; Baleigh 
must be lolled; a military faction formed, an army raised, 
and the places of trust secured to the principal leaders in 
the plot. 

3. As the Queen will trust Essex with no more regiments 
for Rouen, no more ships for Spain, he begs for a co mm and 
against the Irish kernes. Ireland is ablaze. That Hugh 
O’JSTeile, son of the bastard of Dundalk, who owes to the 
policy and generosity of Queen Elizabeth his life, his edu- 
cation, his nobility, even Iris ascendency in his sejit, has 
turned on his benefactress : laying down his earldom of 
Tyrone ; assuming the sovereign and rebellious style of 
The O’JSTeile ; raising the unkempt, unclothed Ulster 
hinds ; and filling the valleys from Inishowen to Mona- 
ghan and Down with the tumult of war. Fires bum on the 
hill-tops. Churches are profaned, innocent homesteads 
razed. The Galloglass, mounted on his brisk marron, 
pricks through the country, spearing his enemies, driving 
off their kine. • A horde of ferocious kernes, shaggy and ill- 
fed, their arms a skean and pike, their dress a blanket or a 
shirt, plunge into the houses of English gentlemen, wreaking 
such woe and shame on the Protestant settlers as pen of 
man refuses to describe. An English force keeps front to the 
rebellious horde ; but the fire darts out in a hundred places : 
Connaught kindles into insurrection; Munster defies the 
Saxon ; Ulster presses on the Pale ; Spanish ships stand 
off the coast ; Spanish regiments form at Ghent and 
at the Groyne. A day may bring the Basques, the 

3. Irish Correspondence, 1595-98, S. P. O. ; Annals of the Four Masters, 
591-645 ; Council Reg., Oct. 29, 1595, July 19, 1598. 
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Walloons, and Paiidours to Eansale. Drogheda is in. dUnger. 
Dublin itself is not safe. 

/ m , 

4. Shakespeare gives the English passion voice : 


y. 3. 

1598. 

Oct. 


“ Now for our Irish wars ! 

We must supplant these rough, rug-headed, kernes, 

Which live like venom where no venom else, 

But only they, hath privilege to live ! ” 

So cries the English king in that new play of Richard 
the Second, which is now drawing crowds of citizens and 
courtiers to the Globe. Troops are being raised and fines 
imposed for this new war ; the recusants who will not 
fight for their country against their creed — such men as 
Tresham, Talbot, Eookwood, and Throckmorton — being 
mulcted in heavy rates. The force is of imposing strength. 
Two thousand veterans cross from the camp of Vere, 
their ranks filled up by a levy of youngsters from the 
loom and plough. In all, some twenty thousand horse 
and foot are on the march. 

Who slialP conduct them to the coasts of Down, the 
passes of the Eoyle ? 


5. Esses asserts his" claim. Those who would see .the 
fire of the insurrection stamped under foot propose to send 
out Raleigh, Sydney, or Montjoy. But events at Court 
disturb these preparations against O’Neile. The great Lord 
Burghley, Bacon’s uncle, dies, leaving the Treasury and the 
. Court of Ward's vacant. Essex wants them both ; and Cecil, 

i- Shakespeare’s Richard H., editions of 1597 and 1598 ; Camden, Ann. 
Eliz., 1598 ; Chamberlain to Carleton, May 4, 17, 30, 1598, S. P. O. • 
Council Reg., July 19, Dec. 22, 1598. 

5. Chamberlain to Carleton, May 30, Aug. 30, Nov. 8, 1598, S. P 0 • 
Lytton to Carleton, Aug. 29, 1598, S. P. 0. ; Mathews to Carleton Sent 
15, 1598, S.P. 0. * p 
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5. wlio thinks that offices held by bis father ought to descend 
upon himself, becomes, as lie has been before, a secret and 
, powerful advocate for his rival’s nomination to a distant 
post. For a time the Queen will hear of no such a thing ; 
3 7 et, as Raleigh will not go, and Vere is in the field, Essex, 
with an underground and treacherous aid from Cecil, 
gains his suit. 

6. Cecil’s beautiful young niece still wears her widow’s 
weeds : a prize with which he may either bribe an enemy or 
fix a friend. She has rejected Pembroke as well as Paeon. 
To the surprise of her gay and youthful suitors, she allows 
her uncle Cecil to buy with her hand the unscrupulous arts 
and venomous tongue of Coke. A first wife, who brought 
him love and money, not yet cold in her grave, the grisly 
old bear of an Attorney-General marries this dainty and 
wilful dame. How she is persuaded to such a match no 
soul can tell. Old, grim, penurious, every way opposite to 
herself and to everything that she seems to like. Coke has 
neither the wit that wins nor the fame that fills a lady’s ear. 
Wags whisper that she hopes to be able to break his heart. 
He, too, is rich.' She has got one fortune through Sir Wil- 
liam Hatton, why not a second fortune through Sir Edward 
Coke ? Her kinsman’s motives are, no one doubts, coarse. 
Cecil has need for snch an instrument as Coke : close, 
supple, learned, grinding, cold to his dependants, cringing 
to his superiors nor is he disappointed in the match. On 
Coke’s marriage into the Cecil house, though the wife 
whom he vows to love rejects his name and destroys his 
peace, he becomes to Cecil and to Cecil’s faction a brutal 
and obsequious slave. 

6. Autobiographical Notes of Coke in Harl. MSS. 0087, tmnwnVO hy 
John Bruce for the Collectanea Top. ct Gen., vi. 108. 
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•* 

7 . At a private meeting of tlie Privy Council held at 
Essex House, only Cecil, Fortescue, and Buckhurst present, 
a com mis sion for the lord-lieutenancy is drawn. Essex 
has had no speech with Bacon for eighteen months. Their 
ways now lie apart. In the conferences on his bills for 
restoring tillage and increasing population they stood 
in hostile ranks ; yet, on the eve of his fatal voyage to 
Ireland, Essex rides once more, and for the last time now, 
to Gray's Inn Square. Had he come to seek counsel, -no 
man could have given him safer. More than any one alive 
— more than Chichester or Montjoy — Bacon sees through 
the Irish question. Sure that Ulster will not 'be calmed 
by the sword and the rope, that no dash from Cork to 
Coleraine will make a savage sept, ruled b} r a Brehon law, 
prefer husbandly to theft, his plan is to clear the forests, 
to drain the bogs, to lay out roads, to build ports and 
havens, to plant new towns. His hope lies in the plough, 
not in the sword. 


Y. 7. 


1599. 
Mar. 8. 


“ We must supplant these rough, rug-headed kernes.” 

He would have the great officers of the .Queen’s govern- 
ment and army live in the country, build in it then 
houses, as Sir Arthur Chichester, whom Cecil has sent 'from 
Flanders to Dublin, afterwards builds his house on the 
Lough of Belfast. But a man like the Earl of Essex, living 
only in the air of courts and the light of camps, has 
neither temper, hardihood, nor patience for such a work. 
Bacon tells him to give up an enterprise in which he can 
neither serve his country nor secure himself from shame 
and loss. Essex has not come to learn. With soul cor- 


7. Council Reg., Mar. 8, 1599; Bacon’s Remains, 39, 48; Certain 
Considerations toucliing tlio Plantation in Ireland, 1606 ; Bacon’s Apo- 
logic, 23 ; Essex to Cecil, Mar. 29, 1599, Add. MSS. 4160. 
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rupted by disloyalty, lie turns his hack on the one honest 
voice which even yet might save his fortune and his fame 
from wreck. 

8. Father Wright consults Cresswell and Parsons, the 
experienced chiefs of the English conspiracy in Madrid 
and Home, on these hold and perilous plots.' The Jesuit 
Fathers, doubtful if it be not sin and folly to shed Catholic 
blood that Essex may gain a throne, urge him through 
Wright to adopt the Infanta’s claim in preference to his own ; 
a course to which Essex, when pressed by Wright, most 
sternly demurs, as becomes a descendant of J ohn of Gaunt. 
Philip and Clement, less deep in guile than the Jesuits, 
agree to recognise, and if need be to aid, a rebellion of 
the Earl and his partizans against the Queen, on this un- 
derstanding : that Essex, when king, shall become recon- 
ciled to the Church, shall leave Ireland to be ruled by . 
OlNeile as viceroy, shall abandon the Protestant Nether- 
landers, shall yield upBaleigh’s conquests and plantations 
in America, and shall recognise the rights of Spain to an 
exclusive possession of both the Indies. It is understood 
that the Irish army is to effect this plot, of which all the 
details are to be settled with O’Neile. 


9. . Twenty thousand men march to the coast and cross 
the sea. Lee, Danvers, Percy have all commands in this 
force. Constable, broken for bad conduct, is restored by 
Essex to his rank. Father Wright begs hard to be taken 
with them ; but, although a Privy Councillor may fetch a 
prisoner to his house, a lord-lieutenant of Ireland has no 


S. Abstract of the Evidence against Essex [July 22, 1600], S. P. 0 . ; 
Examination of Wright* July 24 > 1G00 > S. P. O. 

9. Council Reg., Mar. 11, April 2, 1599; Essex to Cecil, Add. MSS. 
1160 ; Abstract of Evidence against Essex, July 22, 1600, S. P. U. 
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power to empty the London jails. All tliat lie fan do for 
Wrmht h io get him removed from Bridewell to tlie 
Clink 

From the hour of his quitting AY hilehall Essex assumes 
■ the powers of a sovereign prince.- On his way to the 
coast he sends back Lord Montjoy. Montjoy is liis friend ; 
the yet. nearer friend of his sister Lady Rich. For love of 
her, Montjoy has joined in opposition to Raleigh on the 
right hand, to Cecil on the left; but neither friendship for 
Fssex. nor love for Lady Rich, would draw a man so linn 
in faith, so loyal to the Crown, to league with a gang 
of Papists against the Queen. Essex sends him back. 

From Drayton Bassett, where Blount and Lady Leicester 
live, Essex has the effrontery to write for leave to appoint 
Blount his Marshal of the Camp. A marshal of the camp 
is the second in command, the first in activity and influence ; 

« to put such a fellow as Blount in such a place, the Queen 
indignantly demurs. There is Sir Henry Brounker, an 
oHiccr of talent and experience : let him he our marshal, 
l'h'cx pouts and sulks: “If she grant me not this favour,” 
he writes to Cecil. “I am maimed of my right arm.” 
Cecil takes cure he shall have his way. * 

It). When he lands in Dublin ho casts to the four winds 
lib commission and instructions. One of his first and 
mod indolent acts is to appoint the young Earl of South- 
ampton his Master of the Horse. This friend and patron 
of Shakespeare is not a Papist, not an ally of Blount, 
lb* a patriot, though not a wise one; a Protestant, 
though not a zealous one. Heady, amorous, quarrelsome, 

!0. V.:i to K-nithumpton, Srpt. J, ISO's S. I\ O.; Coum-il io E-mix, 
•1'n.. U», l.V.tf*, S. P.O.; Eli/ihcth to K—it, July U), 1090, S. P. O. ; 
P- wi.ux. i S7J. 
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swift to go right or wrong as liis passions tempt him, he 
lias vexed and grieved the Queen by falling madly and 
licentiously in love with Mistress Vernon, one of her beau- 
tiful maids of honour, and filling her court with the fame 
of Jiis amours. In this offence against modesty he was. 
abetted by the young lady’s first cousin Lord ' Essex, 
himself too frail as regards the passions, and too familiar 
with his ■ mother’s vices and his sister’s infidelities to 
feel the shame brought on his kin by a scandal which 
after all may end in marriage. Sent away from London, 
Southampton returned in secret, and married the lady 
without her sovereign’s knowledge. For these offences 
he was ordered into free custody. Breaking his gage of 
honour, he has stolen away to Dublin, where the Earl, 
in place of sending back the Queen’s fugitive, gives him 
the welcome which a prince at war might give to a 
deserting general from the hostile camp. 

II. Every one knows the issue of this Irish campaign : 
a lost summer, a corrupted army, a traitorous truce. In- 
stead of smiting O’Neile, Lee arranges an interview on the 
Lagan, at which the English and Irish rebels discuss then- 
terms and enter into league. Blount hails his fellows in 
the Celtic camp. ' Like the Irish traitors, he abhors the 
Protestant Queen, not only as the most powerful enemy of 
their chinch, but as an insolent sovereign who has spared 
their lives. They propose to carry out the Papal scheme, 
giving England to Essex, Ireland to O’Neile. The Des- 
monds and Fitzmaurices, not less than the O’Donnels and 
0 ’Kanes, are privy to a league in which the Celts drive 
a bargain with then allies ; for while the Roman Catholics 

11. Annals' of the Four Masters, 616-654 ; Blount’s Confessions, State 
Trials, i. 1415. 
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recal the Lords Justices and magistrates of Ireland to 
tlieir duty.. Threads of the great conspiracy soon 
appear. Among the witnesses ■ against Essex, Thomas 
Wood, a nephew of Lord Eitzmaurice, makes this de- 
claration : 

/ 

He saith that, happening to be with the Lord Eitz- 
maurice, T^rnn of Lixnaw, at his house of Lixnaw, between 
Michaelmas and AUhallowtide, the' said Baron walking 
abroad with the said Wood asked him what force the Earl 
of Essex was of in England. He answered he could not 
tell, but said he was well beloved of the commonalty. 
Then said the Baron that the Earl was gone for England, 
and had discharged many of the companies .of Ireland; 
and that if her Majesty were dead he should , be King of 
England and O’jSTeile to be Yieeroy of Ireland; and 
whensoever he should have occasion and could send for 
them, he would send him eight thousand men out of 
Ireland. The said Wood asked the Baron how he knew 
that, and he answered that the Earl of Desmond sent him 
word so. 

Thomas Wood. 

This statement, wholly in the handwriting of Wood, re- 
mains in the State Paper Office. 

Below it Cecil has written : 

■ This confession and declaration was made before us 
whose names are underwritten this 20th of January, 1599 
(1600) ; and after being charged of us severally and jointly 
to declare nothing but truth upon his soul and conscience, 
as he would answer it at the latter, day, he hath both pro- 
tested this to be true that he hath written, and .that he is 
a Christian" and would not say an untruth in this kind for 
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'• ^ orce $ le * r way through six or eight warlike shires. Better, 
says Blount, prick on alone. A chance remains that by 
clash and swiftness Essex may surprise the Queen, put his 
friends in power, and return to Dublin to mature his plans. 

!8. To horse, to horse.! No pause in the ride till he flings 
himself, splashed and faint, at his sovereign’s feet. 

r 

13. Lee, Danvers, Constable, Davis, spur into London. 
News-writers stare at the swarms of captains and com- 
manders from the Irish camp which suddenly hustle 
through the taverns of Paternoster Bow and fill the pit of 
the theatre, where Kuiland and Southampton are daily 
seen, and where Shakespeare’s company, in the great 
play of Bichard II., have for more than a year been 
feeding the public eye with pictures of the deposition of 
kings. But the plotters have met then* mates. The 
Earl is in charge. From the presence' of his Queen he 
has passed into custody ; when a solemn act of the Privy 
Council having declared him unfit to discharge the duties 
of Earl Marshal, Privy Councillor, and Master of the Ord- 
nance, a writ from the Star-Chamber cites him to answer 
for his suspicious dealings with O’Neile. This citation lie 
disobeys. After a brief confinement in the house of Lord 
Keeper Egerton, he is placed iu permanent free custody 
in his own great mansion in the Strand. 

L4. The Council hastens to repair the. evil done in 
Dublin. Montjoy goes over as Lord Deputy; letters 

13. Rowland White, Oct. 3, 11, 1599, in Sydney Papers, i i. 130, 132; 
Devereux’ Lives of the Earls of Essex, ii. 76-117 ; Speeches in the Star 
Chamber on Essex’s Expedition to Ireland, Nov. 1599, S. T. 0. ; Essex to 
Eliz., Feb. 11, 22. 1600, S. P. O. 

14. Wood’s Confessions, Jan. 20, 1599-1600, S. P. O.; Council lie"., 
Feb. 2, 1600. 
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recal tlie Lords Justices and magistrates of Ireland to 
tlieir duty. Threads of the great conspiracy soon 
appear. Among the witnesses ■ against Essex, Thomas 
Wood, a nephew of Lord Fitzmaurice, makes this de- 
claration : 

f 

He saith that, happening to be with the Lord Fitz- 
maurice, Tjaron of Lixnaw, at his house of Lixnaw, between 
Michaelmas and Allhallowtide, the' said Laron walking 
abroad with the said Wood asked him what force the Earl 
of Essex was of in England. He answered he could not 
tell, but said he was well beloved of the commonalty. 
Then said the Baron that the Earl was gone for England, 
and had discharged many of the companies of Ireland ; 
and that if her Majesty were dead he should be King of 
England and O’Neile to be Viceroy of Ireland; and 
whensoever he should have occasion and could send for 
them, he would send him eight thousand men out of 
Ireland. The said Wood asked the Baron how he knew 
that, and he answered that the Earl of Desmond sent him 
word so. 

Thomas Wood. 

This statement, wholly in the handwriting of Wood, re- 
mains in the State Paper Office. 

Below it Cecil has written : 

, This confession and declaration was made before us 
whose names are underwritten this 20th of January, 1599 
(1000) ; and after being charged of us severally and jointly 
to declare nothing but truth upon his soul and conscience, 
as he would answer it at the latter ^ day, he hath both pro- 
tested this to be true that he hath written, and .that he is 
a Christian'' and would not say an untruth in this kind for 
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all % good in the world ; and for proof thereof hath again 
set his hand m our presence. 


T. Buckhurst. 
Nottingham. 
Robert Cecil. 
J. Fortescue. 


Thomas Wood. 


15. The world parts suddenly from the fallen i*m. Tliose 
who lmow or suspect the depth of his guilt shun him as one 
who is lost past hope ; those who see no more than his 
disgrace fall off from a losing cause. Cecil spurns his 
advances ; when the old Countess of Leicester begs 
of him to save her son, Cecil answers her that his 
fate is with a higher power. Babington, Bishop of 
Worcester, glances at him cautiously in a Court ser- 
mon ; but when sent for by the angiy Queen he 
denies that he pointed to the Earl. Save his cousin 
Lady Scrope, and his sisters Lady Rich and the Countess 
of Northumberland, not one of his confederates or com- 
panions dares to speak for him a word. Blount slinks 
with his wife 'to Drayton Bassett. Southampton goes 
abroad to fight Lord Gray, breaking his parole for the 
second time; an offence for which the council, though 
loth to strike the amiable and misled young gentleman, 
strips him of his company of horse. Lee makes no sign. 
Danvers and Constable hide their heads. These Bohadils < 
of Drogheda and Milford skulk about the kens of New- 
gate Street and Carter. Lane ; and only a group of women, 
kin to the Queen, who gloom about the court in black, 
find courage for even tears and weeds. 


15. Chamberlain to Carleton, Feb. 22, Mar. 5, 1G00, S. P. O.; Cecil t» 
, unless of Leicester, Mar. 21, 1600, S. P. 0. ; Sydney Papers, n. lo., 2i.f , 
uncil Reg., Aug. 3, 17, 1600. 
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'* a ”W 0Ile > 01 wit]l ]lis creature and dependant Coke. In 
°ff basmess of tlie Crown, in admiralty affairs, revenue 
affa,rs ’ ih dchts > in grants, and fines, above all in arbitra- 
Oons, Bacon is now constantly 4 employed by the Crown. 
Instructions from the Privy Council run to Yelverton, 
Coke, Fleming, and Bacon. In cases of dispute, as in 
those of Blundel, of Perrim, of Trachey, be is often em- 
ploy ed alone. But in taking the confessions, *in confront- 
ing the spies and prisoners of tlie Irish plot, he has no 
share. Yet, knowing no more of it than all men know, 
why should lie risk his future to save a man who has 
covered him with misfortunes, who has sought his advice 
to cast it in his teeth ? 

IS. Bacon is not the man to ask. Seeing the Earl crushed 
without being charged, supposing him free from crime, he 
carries his plea of clemency to the throne. Often in the 
Queen’s closet on public duty, lie seizes every opening for 
this plea. Never had such an offender such an advocate. 
Gaily, gravely, in speech, in son g, he besets the royal ear. 
He kneels to her Majesty at Nonesuch ; he coaxes her at 
Twickenham Park. When she femes to his lodge, he 
presents her with a sonnet on mercy; when she calls him 
to the palace, be reads to ber letters purporting to come 
from the penitent Earl. What Babington dares not hint 
from the pulpit, Bacon dares to urge in the private 
chamber. Wit, eloquence, persuasion of the rarest power, 
he lavishes on this ungrateful cause. At times the Queen 
seems shaken in her mood ; but she knows her kinsman 
better than bis advocate knows him. Spain stiff threatens 
a descent ; and Ireland rocks with the tumult of civil war. 

18. Abstract of Evidence against Essex, July 22, 1600, S. P. 0. ; 
Shakespeare’s Bichard II., editions of 1598 and 1608. 
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Those scenes of Shakespeare’s ' play disturb her dreams. 
This play has had a long and splendid run, not less from 
its glorious agony of dramatic passion than from the open 
countenance lent to it *ioy the Earl, who, before his 
voyage, was a constant auditor at the Globe, and by his 
noble companions Rutland and Southampton. The great, 
parliamentary scene, the deposition of Richard, not in the 
printed book, was probably not in the early play ; yet the 
representation of a royal murder and a successful usurjiation 
on the public stage is an event to be applied by the ground- 
lings in a pernicious and disloyal sense. Tongues whisper 
to the Queen that this play is part of a great plot, to teach 
her^subjects how to murder kings. They tell her she is 
Richard ; Essex, Bolingbroke. These warnings sink into her 
soul. When Lambard, Keeper of the Records, waits upon 
her at the palace, she exclaims to him, “ I am Richard, 
know you not that ? ” 

19. Nor does the play by Shakespeare stand alone. One 
of the Earl’s friends publishes on this story of the deposi- 
tion of Richard a singular and mendacious tract, which, 
under ancient names and dates, gives a false and disloyal 
account' of things and persons in his own age : the childless" 
sovereign : the association of defence ; the heavy burthen 
of taxation ; the levy of double subsidies ; the prosecution 
of an Irish war, ending in general discontent; the out- 
break of blood ; the solemn deposition and final murder of 
Ihe prince. The book has no name on the title-page — 
that of John Hayward signs the dedication. Bolingbroke 
is made the hero of the tale ; and that even the grossly 

19. Hayward’s First Fart of the Life of Henry IV., 1599 ; Papers con- 
cerning the History of Henry IV., the Letter Apologetical written hv 
Hr. llnywnnl, 1599, S. P. 0. • * 
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W ‘ sin F d ma y not raiss its meaning, this lump of sedition is 
0. the Earl. In- one place ft openly affirms the 

existence of a title to the throne superior to that of the 
Queen! , # 

* 

# 

20. I his proves too much for Elizabeth. Packing the 
scribe in jail, she sends for Bacon to draw up articles 
against him. 

Had she sent for Coke ! 

To Bacon’s tenderness of human life the poor scribbler, 
Hayward, owes his subsequent length of days and author- 
ship of other books. “ There is treason in it,” says the 
Queen ; as indeed there is. “ Treason, your Grace ? " 
replies Bacon; “not treason, Madam, but felony, much 
felony.” “ Ha ! ” gasps her Highness, willing to hang a 
rogue for one crime as for another : “ Felony — where ? ” 

“ Where, Madam ? Every where : the whole book is a 
theft from Cornelius Tacitus.” A light of laughter breaks 
the cloud. “But,” says her darkening Highness, “Hay- 
ward is a fool ; some one else has writ the book ; make 
him confess it ; put him to the rack.” 

“ Nay, Madam,” pleads the advocate of mercy;. “rack 
* not his body — rack his style. Give him paper and pens, 
with help of books ; bid him carry on bis tale. By com- 
paring the two parts, I will tell you if he be the true 
man.” 

21. Aware how strong are Bacon’s views on political 
crime, some of the conspirators, conscious of their own 
* guilty thoughts, dread lest in these frequent passages with 
the Queen he may be taking part against their lord. Fear 

20. Bacon’s Apologie, 36; Bacon’s Remains, 42 ; Matters wherewith 
Dr. Hayward was charged, and Dr. Hayward’s Confession, 1590, h. 

21. Bacon’s Apologie, 47 ; Birch, 459 ; Montagu, xii. 16 8. 
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gives suspicion 'win g;. Among themselves they whisper 
that in tliQ, royal presence he has pronounced the offence 
treason. The true offence is treason ; but Bacon has not 
called it such, for he has no knowledge of its darker facts. 
He therefore meets and spurns the misrepresentation of 
his words. In a note to Lord Henry Howard, one of the 
Roman Catholic friends of Esses, he writes with honest 
heat : “ I thank God my wit serveth me not to deliver any 
opinion to the Queen which my stomach serveth me not 
to maintain ; one and the same conscience guiding and 
fortifying me. The untruth of this fable God and my 
sovereign can witness, and there I leave it. . . . For 

my Lord of Essex, I am not servile to him, having regard 
to my superior duty. I have been much bound unto him ; 
on the other side, I have spent more time and more thoughts 
about his welldoing than ever I did about mine own. I 
pray God you his friends amongst you be in the right.” 

22. Affairs grow brighter for the- Earl. Good news 
come in from Dublin and the Hague ; news that Desmond 
bas been taken, and Wexford pacified by Montjoy ; that 
Yere and Nassau have fought a battle and gained a victory 
on Nieuport sands. The Queen’s heart opens. When the' 
Earl now begs for freedom, she more than ever inclines to 
hear his prayer. Cecil gets alarmed ; so, putting Wright 
‘and Hayward under stern examination, he frames from 
their confessions an indictment against Essex, which, if half 
of it were proved, would assuredly send him to the block. 
But. an advocate, stronger than Cecil, stands beside the 
Queen; who, in season and out of season, in the midst 

22. Essex to Eliz., Juno 21, 1G00, S. P. 0. ; Chamberlain to Carleton, ' 
July 1, 2G, 1G00, S. P. 0.; Confession of D. Hayward, July 11, 1G00, 
S. P. 0. ; Abstract of Evidence against Essex, July 22, 1G00 ; Examina- 
tion of Thomas Wright, July 24, 1G00, S. P. O. ; Bacon’s Apologie, 41, 57. 
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’■ 22. of a ‘dispute on Jaw, in the turn of an anecdote, in 

TOO CnS ' ia ^ or searches and finds a way to her hea] 
r . r ^ 11C s ^ e aslcs him about liis brother’s gout. Anthony 
" ' g°ut is sometimes better, sometimes worse. “ I tell yc 
Jiow it is, Bacon,” says her sagacious Majesty \ “ thes 
physicians give you tlie same physic to draw and to cure 
so tliey first do you good, and then do you harm.” “ Goo 
God, Madam!” cries Bacon, “how wisely yon speak c 
physic to the body ! consider of physic to the mind. Ii 
file case of my Lord of Essex, your princely word is, tha 
you menu to reform his mind, not to ruin his fortune 
Have you not drawn the humour? Is it not time to applj 
the cure?” Another day she tells liini the Earl has 
written to her most dutifully, that she felt moved by his 
protestations ; but tliat, when slm came to the end, it was 
all to procure from her a patent of sweet wines ! " How 
your Majesty construes ! ” says Bacon ; " as if duty and 
desire could not stand together ! Iron clings to the load- 
stone from its nature. A vine creeps to 'the pole that it 
may twine.” “ Speak to your business,” says the Queen ; 
“speak for yourself .■ for the Earl not a word.” 

Yet drop by chop the daily oil softens her heart. At length 
the Earl is set at large ; though as one to whom much has 
been ptirdoned ; one who shall never again command armies, 
or even approach the Court. Elizabeth will see hei kinsy 
man’s face no more. Shall he go back to the Irish camp ? 
"When I send Essex back into Ireland,” says the Queen, 

“ I will m a rry you — you, Mr. Bacon. Claim it of me. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE STREET FIGHT. 

1. When free to plot, Essex, in the seeresy of his own 
house, and in open breach of loyalty and honour, renews the 
intrigue with Rome. Blount returns from Drayton Bassett 
to crowd Bams Elms and Essex House, the Earl's head- 
quarters in and near London, with the most desperate of 
his Papist gangs. Mad at their loss of time, they pro- 
pose to do without an army what they failed to do with 
one. Enough, they say, to raise a troop, to kill Raleigh 
and Nottingham, to seize tho Queen by force, and summon 
a parliament of their own. Essex shall be swept to the 
tin-one by a street fight and an act of assassination. Yet, 
if they still pretend to believe him more popular than 
Elizabeth, they dare not trust his chances and their own 
safety to an English crowd. Seeking to gain strength 
-elsewhere, they open a deceptive intercourse with James, 
incite O’Neile to resist by promises of speedy help, raise 
a band of their sturdy partisans in Wales. One English- 
man holding office, Sheriff Smith of London, probably a 
Roman Catholic, alone listens to their schemes. The 
Earls, of Rutland and Southampton sit at the board ; 
Rutland bound like Southampton by a pair of bright 
eyes to the Earl, being deeply in love with Elizabeth 
Sydney, daughter of Lady Essex by her first husband 
. Philip ; neither of them sharing his insane ambition 

1. Nottingham to Montjoy, Goodman, ii. 14; Jardino’s Criminal 
Tnals, i. 342 ; Chamberlain to Carleton, Oct. 10, 1600, S. P. O. 
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• or su ^pecting his murderous thoughts. The partners of 
his secret soul are those Papists, old and new, who have 
been aud will be the terror and shame of England for 
twenty years. Blount and Danvers, Davis, Percy, and 
Bfonteagle are not the worst. Prom dens like the Hart’s 
Horn and the Shipwreck Tavern, haunts of the vilest 
refuse of a great city, the spawn of hells and stews, the 
vomit of Italian cloisters and Belgian camps, Blount, long 
familiar with the agents of disorder, unkennels, in the 
Earl’s name, a pack of needy ruffians eager for any 
service which seems to promise pay to their greed or 
licence to their lust. 

2. These miscreants are wholly Papists. Pour of the 
five monsters who, some years later, dig the mine in 
Vineyard House, Bobert Gatesby, John Wright, Christopher 
Wright, and Thomas Winter, answer to this call of Blount ; 
while the fifth, Thomas Percy, is with them in the per- 
sons of his more reputable Idnsmen J ocelyn and Charles. 
Nearly all their most guilty associates of the Powder Plot, 
Throckmorton, Lyttleton, and Grant, join with them ; as 
also Ogle, Baynham, Whiteloeke, and Downhall, the dregs 
and waste of a dozen Boman Catholic plots. 

8. They mean to kill the Queen — a palace murder if 
she resist them, a Pomfret murder if she yield. Baleigh 
and Cecil are to .share the fate of Bushy aud Green. Is 
Essex more squeamish than Bolingbroke ? Is Blount less 
bold than Piers of Exton ? Though they advance towards 
their goal under cover of a design to free the Queen from 
enemies who hold her in thrall, the. confession of Blount 

2. List of Prisoners in the Compter and the Poultry, Feb. S, 1G01, 

S. P. 0. ; Lodge, ii. 545. 

3. State Trials, i. 1415. 
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on the scaffold removes all doubt of a deliberate plan to YI. 3. 
assassinate her if she stand in their u;ay. “ I know and 
must confess,” said the impenitent ruffian, “if we had 
failed in om end, we should even have drawn blood from 
herself.” Nor is this design of dethronement and assas- 
sination a last resource of men at bay. The plan was 
formed two years before. It lay > at the door of all Father 
Wright’s suggestions, inspired the publication of Hay- 
ward’s tract, controlled the understanding with O’Neile, 
gave colour to the correspondence with King James. ^ - 

4. At. the moment when this faction was struggling 
to secure the Irish command, Bacon had been engaged 
with Coke and others in probing a mysterious crime. A 
Scot of many names and characters — Thomas Anderson, 

Thomas Alderson, Valentine Thomas, a servant, a soldier, 
a gentleman — giving no good account of his journey to 
London, had been brought into the Tower. Bread and 
water, Bacon and Coke, had brought him to his knees. 

He confessed that he had been employed by the King of 
Scots to kill the Lord Treasurer Burghley and her 
Majesty the Queen. Here is the confession, solemnly ’ 
attested : 

Collection of the Principal Points in Yalentine Thomas’s 
Confession concerning the Practice against Her Majesty’s 
Person. Subscribed by himself the 20th of December, 

1598. 

Yalentine Thomas, otherwise called Thomas Alderson or 
Anderson, confesseth that his access to the Kin g 0 f Scotts 
was principally procured by one John Stewart of the 


4. Scottish Papers of Elizabeth, lxii. 28, 46, 50, 52, 54 ; Ixiii 13 15 22 
29,31,45. ' ’ ’ ’ 
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Bntteiy, who keepeth the King’s door, and that he re- 
paired to the King .at sundry times and in sundry places ; 
and amongst divers speeches of many things concerning 
the state of England and her Majesty’s person, the King 
fell one day into some speech of the Lord Treasurer, 
whom he wished Valentine Thomas to loll, as haying ever 
been his enemy about the Queen, which fact when Valen- 
tine undertook to execute, after some speeches how it 
might best be done, the King farther replied, “Nay, I 
must have you do another thing for me, and all is one ; 
for it is all but blood. . You shall take an occasion to 
deliver a petition to the Queen in manner as you shall 
think good, and so may you come near to stab her.” And 
Valentine told the King that it was a dangerous piece of 
work, but he would do it; so the King would reward him 
thereafter, and the King said, “ You shall have enough.” 
And after this, Valentine took his leave of the King, and 
said he was to go to Glasgow for a time to his kinsman’s 
wedding : and the King said “ Go, as you say , to Glasgow, 
and then come again, when you hear that Sorleboy is 
come.” And so he left the King, and the Laird Arkin- 
glasse came to the King. 

[Signed] Valentyne Thomas. 

[Attested by] . John Peyton. ! ' • 

Edw. Coke. 

Tho. Elemyng. 

Fk. Bacon. 

Wm. Waad. 

The Government has kept this story secret. The 
Queen, indeed, professes to believe it false, and she is 
rase to do so. James stands beyond her reach ; her courts 
cannot punish him; after her death he must he King. 
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To prove him an assassin is to make of liim, and of all who 
*" support his claims, the most ruthless of her foes. J ames, 
knowing of Thomas’s arrest, is anxious to be spared the 
disgrace of a public trial ; yet the knowledge that such a 
crime has been contemplated helps to nerve the hand 
of every one who loves his Queen — the visible embodiment 
of English virtue and English strength. 

5. If only the Papists share the heart of Blount, still, 
where he fancies that either private love or lust of spoil 
will tempt a man to arm, he throws his line. From 
Lancashire, from Norfolk, and from Devon, friends of the 
conspirators prick to town. Among them comes Sir Fer- 
dinando Gorges, governor of Plymouth, a brave and loyal 
gentleman akin to Sir Walter Baleigh, who, seeing him 
drawn into a dangerous plot, sends to warn him. Blount, 
now ready for the blow that is to make him father-in-law 
to a king, persuades Gorges to invite the Captain of the 
Queen’s Guard to come and speak with him at Essex 
House. Baleigh jumps into his barge. At Essex-stairs 
the plotters beg him to land ; but finding the fox too wise 
to trust his life in such hands, Blount, throwing off the 
mask, sends an armed boat in chase of him, which, failing 
to catch its prey, fires four pieces into his barge. 

6. The blood of the conspirators mounts with this 
attempt at assassination. On Sunday they null rise : 
the pretext to be spread through the streets and lanes 
being that Baleigh has formed a plot to murder the 
Earl. The parts in the play are all given out. While 

• r >. Declaration of the Practice of the Earl of Essex, 1601 ; Gorges’ 
Answer to certain Imputations, quoted in Cayley, i. 337 ; State Trials, i. 

C. Jardine’s Criminal Trials, i. 320. 
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Smith (hr* city in their rear, a force will march ' 

irntn Hon.se and seize the avenues of Whitehall. ~ 

J ihnml is to keep the palace-gates, Davis the hall, Danvers 


(he entrance of the presence-chamber, while Essex kim- 
pushing into the royal closet, is to force the aged 
Qu'-tm, sword in hand, to yield. 


7. 1 o lan the courage of their crew, and prepare the 
eJtizmi^ for news of a royal deposition, the chiefs of tlie 
iienirrertion think good to revive for n night their 
favourite play. They send for Augustine Phillips, man- 
ager of Iho Dlnekfrinrs theatre, to Essex House. Mont- 
eagle, Perry, and two or three more — among them Cuffe 
and Merrick, genth-fnen whose names and faces he does 
not recognise — receive him ; and Lord Monteagle, speak- 
ing' for the rest, tolls him they want to have played the 
next day .Shakespeare’s deposition of Pickard the Second. 
Phillips objects that the play is stale/ that a new one is 
running, and that the company will, Jose money by a 
change. iUonteugle meets his objections. The theatre 
shall not. lose ; n-host of gentlemen from Essex House will 
fill the galleries; if there is fear of loss, here are forty 
shillings to make it up. 

Phillips takes the money ; and King Pickard is duly 
deposed for them and put to death. 

8. Next, morning, alter the play, when the conspira- 
tors are about to rise, E gertou, JPophnm. and Knollys 
knock at the gates of Essex House. This visit of the 
Lord Keeper, the Lord ‘Chief Justice, and the Queen’s 
Chamberlain, disconcerts their plans. They meant to 


7. Examination of Augustine Phillips, Feb. IS, 1601, S.-'P. 0. This 
examination has been printed by Mr. Collier, but with an error m the 

Council Keg., Feb. 14, 1001 ; State Trials, i. 1333-1409. 
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begin by a street tumult and a march on Whitehall, 
under cover of a design to punish Raleigh and restore 
the Queen to her freedom of choice. The arrival of 
these great officers of State compels them either to lay 
down then arms and submit to the law, or to rush into the 
city, raising the cry of war against the Queen. Mad as 
the action seems, ‘they choose to strike. Putting the 
Ministers under guard, the Papist rabble, Blount, Catesby, 
Tresham, Danvers, Davis, Wright, Grant, Lyttleton, 
Baynliam, and their fellows, tear past Temple-bar, yelling 
to the astonished citizens to arm and follow the young 
Earl. 

9. The Queen sits in her palace superbly calm. Raleigh 
himself has scarcely her nerve of steel. Told at dinner 
that her faithless kinsman is in arms against her, she eats 
her meal, no more disturbed than by a tumult on the 
stage. When, some minutes later, comes in news that 
London has risen for the Earl, she proudly puts aside the 
lie : “ He who placed me in this seat will preserve me 
in it.” 

10. Essex is no moreBolingbroke than Elizabeth Richard. 
It is Sunday morning, and the people crowd the streets ; 
some making holiday, more on their way to church. ' Yet, 
though the Earl rides past them, not a man from Temple 
Bar to Cheap aims to follow this descendant of John of 
Gaunt. As the Papists wheel into the city, the inhabitants 

• shut tlieir gates. Halberds and. lances soon gleam out 
from city doors ; not to guard’ the Earl, but to defend reli- 
gion and the Queen ; so that, when the baffled insurgents/ 

0. Biic*, ii. 4GS ; Jnrdinc’s Criminal Trials, i. 309. 

10. Lodge’s Illustrations, ii. 545 ; List of Prisoners in the Poultry and 
the Compter, Fein 8, 1001, S. P. O. ; Council Peg., Feb. 14, 1001. 
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* pressed from the upper lanes about Guildhall, beat a re- 
treat towards St, Paul’s, they find the gorge of Ludgate 
and the long line of approaches to Essex House blocked 
up with pikes. Deceived in the promises of Smith, the 
despairing bands fall back on Ludgate Hill, where Levison, 
with a party of soldiers, guards the pass. Blount sounds 
a. charge. Some fall, some turn, some cut their way 
through. Seeing liis old adversary Waite in the ranks 
before him, Blount rushes upon him, and, though faint 
with wounds, chops the assassin down. It is the last pang 
of joy before lie yields. 

.The game is now up. All London is against them in 
an hour, as England will be in a week. The gangs dis- 
perse. Some crawl into alehouse-vaults ; some leap into 
boats, and drop with the tide ; but every honest man’s hand 
is against them, and at sundown most of the leaders are 
safe in jail. In less than forty-eight hours from the first 
rebellious shout near Temple-bar, Ogle and Throckmorton 
are in the Gatehouse ; Baynham, Lyttleton, and Percy in 
the Fleet ; Smith and Constable in the Poultry ; Blount 
in Mr. Newsom’s house in Paul’s Churchyard, when his 
wounds allow, to be carried to the Tower ; Whitelocke 
in the Marshalsea ; Catesby in the house of Sheriff Gamble; 
Grant and the two Wrights in the White Lion ; Danvers, 
Essex., Lee, Southampton, and Monteagle in the Tower. 

11. Swift justice is the only mercy they can. now hope 
from man. 

Never has criminal fairer trial, less partial judges, than 
the Earl. His peers, the companions of his youth, the 
connexions of his blood, are summoned by a special 
message from'the Grown. The most odious facts against 


11. Council Beg., Feb. 13, 1601; Jardine, i. 376. 
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him nro withheld ; the Government wishing to spare liis 
memory, though they cannot in honour, and dare not in 
policy, spare his life. They shrink from proclaiming to 
the world that a kinsman of the Queen has been in 
treacherous intercourse with Jesuits and the Pope. Not 
a word is said on the trial about his midnight interviews 
with Father Wright ; not a word about his complicity in 
the publication of Hayward’s tract. Only the obvious facts 
arc proved, but these suffice. From the hour of his rising 
his fate has been sealed. That girlish romance of the 
ring, that still more girlish tale of Elizabeth’s weakness 
and change of mind, are idle mirage of the brain. Cam- 
den, indeed, speaks of lier hesitancy ; but Camden wrote 
after the Queen’s death, when it had become fashionable 
at court to speak well of tho Earl. Jardiue was the first 
to remark that this rumour of her changes and hesitations 
is unsupported by any one passage in the State Papers. 
In fact, Elizabeth never in her life showed less weakness 
than in the case of her rebellious kinsman. For a crime 
like his there was no mercy but the grave. 


12. Called by the Privy Council to bear his part in this 
great drama, Bacon no more shirks his duty at the bar 
than Lcvison shirked his duty at Ludgate Hill, or Baleigli 
his duty at Charing Cross. As her Counsel Learned in the 
Law, lie has no more choice or hesitation about liis duty 
<>f defence than her Captain of the Guard. Baleigli and 
Bacon have each tried to save tho Earl as long as he 
remained an honest man ; but England is their first love, 
ami by her faith, her freedom, and her Queen they must 
stand or fall. 


l‘-\ tVsnril to Hu-on, Ftk IS, 1C.01, S. P. 0.; Abstract of Evidence 
Uwx, July 11 , ICAO, \\ O. ; Jardiue. i. S10-321, Sol, SGO. 
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Never is ‘stern and holy duty done more gently on a 
criminal than by Bacon on tliis trial. He aggravates 
nothing. If he condemns the action, he refrains from 
needless condemnation of the man. Here is his speech 
(set down, though it has already appeared in print, that 
the reader may have the whole ease before Ms eyes with- 
out trouble of turning to another book) : 

“ My Lord, I expected not that the matter of defence 
would have been excused this day ; to defend is lawful, hut 
to rebel in defence is not lawful ; therefore what my Lord 
of Essex hath here delivered, in my conceit, seemeth to be 
simile prodigio. I speak not to simple men, but to pru- 
dent, grave, and wise peers, who can draw up out of the 
circumstances the things themselves. And this I must 
needs say, it is evident that my Lord of Essex had planted 
a pretence in his heart against the Government, and 
now, under colour of excuse, he l&yeth the cause upon his 
particular enemies. My Lord of Essex, I cannot resemble 
your proceedings more lightly than to one Pisistratus, in 
Athens, who, coming into the city with the purpose to 
procure the subversion of the kingdom and wanting aid 
for the accomplishing his aspiring desires, and as the 
surest means to win the hearts of the citizens unto him, he 
entered the city, having cut his body with a knife, to the 
end they might conjecture he had been in danger of his 
life. Even so your Lordship gave out in the streets that 
your life was sought by the Lord Oobham and Sir Walter 
Baleigh, by this means persuading yourselves, it the city 
had undertaken your cause, all would have gone well on 
your side. But the imprisoning the Queen’s councillors, 
what reference had that fact to my Lord Cobham, Sir 
Walter Baleigh, or the rest? You allege the matter to 
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have been resolved on a sudden. No, you were ’three YT. 12. 
. months in the deliberation thereof. Oil! my Lord, strive ^ 

with yourself and strip off all excuses ; the persons whom -j ^ 

you aimed at, if you rightly understand it, are your best 
friends. All that you have said, or can say, in answer to 
these matters, are but shadows. It were your best course 
to confess and not to justify.” 

What a contrast to the style of Coke ! Later in the da}’, 
after hours oft prevarication' on the part of Essex, Bacon 
speaks again, in a warmer tone, but without a particle of 
rancour in his words : 

“ My Lord, I have never yet seen, in any case, such 
favour shown to any prisoner ; so many digressions, such 
delivering of evidence by fractions, and so silly a defence 
of such great and notorious treasons. Your Lordships may 
see how wealdy my Lord of Essex hath shadowed his pur- 
pose, and how slenderly he hath answered the objections 
against him; But admit the case that the Earl’s intent ' 
were, as he would have it, to go as a suppliant to her 
Majesty, shall petitioners be armed and guarded ? Neither 
is it a mere point of law, as my Lord of Southampton 
would have it believed, that condemns them of treason, 
but it is apparent in common sense ; to consult, to exe- 
cute, to run together in numbers, in doublets and hose, 
aimed with weapons, what colour of excuse can be alleged 
for this ? And all this persisted in after being warned by 
messengers sent from her Majesty’s own person. Will any 
man be so simple as to take this to be less than treason? 

But, my Lord, doubting that too much variety of matter 
. may occasion forgetfulness, I will only trouble your Lord- 
ship’s remembrance with this point, rightly comparing this 
rebellion of my Lord of Essex to the Duke of Guise’s, that 
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came -upon the bamcadoes at 'Paris in his doublet and- 
hose, attended upon but with eight gentlemen ; but his 
confidence in the city was even such as my Lord’s was ; 
and when he had delivered himself so far into the shallow 
of his own conceit, and could not accomplish what he 
expected, the King taking arms against him, he was glad 
to yield himself, thinking to coloni’ his pretexts and his 
practices by alleging the occasion thereof to be a private 
quarrel.” 

Defence there is none : the peers condemn him to death. 

13. After trial and condemnation, when the Garter is 
plucked from his knee and the George from his breast, the 
Earl’s pride and coinage give way. He closes a turbulent 
and licentious life by confessing against his companions, 
still untried, more than the law-officers of the Grown could 
have proved against them ; and, despicable to relate, most 
of all against the two men who have been his closest asso- 
ciates — Blount and Cuffe. His confessions in the face of 
death deprive these prisoners of the last faint hope of 
grace. They go, with Meyriek and Danvers, to the 
gallows or to the block. But the anger of the Queen 
being stayed, the rest of the gang — Catesby, Tresbam, 
Grant, Winter, Baynham, and their tribe — escape, some 
with imprisonment, some with mulct, for future villanies. 

At the end of twelve or fifteen weeks the last of the con- 
spirators leaves the Tower. 

14. Their hues reward service for which no other salaries 
ire paid. The Queen, who in the fictions of biographers 
md historians is for ever starving Bacon for the good of 

13. Council Reg., Feb. 24, 1602 ; Jardine’s ‘ Criminal' Trials,’ i. 3G0-3 1 2 ; 

State Trials, i. 1412, 1414. 

14. Council Beg., Aug. 6, 1601. 
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his soul, now makes over to him, in actual fact, a? con- 
siderable share of Catesby’s fine. The manner of this 
grant of twelve hundred pounds is not less gracious than 
the gift itself. It is not made in the usual way, from the 
Lord Treasurer’s office, but as a public act of the Privy 
Council and the Queen. 

A co un cil meets at Greenwich Palace, Egerton in the 
chair. Around him sit Lord Buckliurst, the delightful 
poet; Nottingham, the great commander; the Earls of 
Shrewsbury and Worcester ; Knollys, Eortescue, and Cecil, 
■e These councillors draft a letter to Coke, which stands 
among the many interesting letters in the Privy Council 
register thus :• 

A Letter to Edward Coke, Esq., Her Majesty’s 
Attorney-General. 

Aug. 6, 1G01. 

Forasmuch as her Majesty is pleased to bestow par- 
ticular reward upon divers of her servants, to be taken out 
of such fines as have grown unto her by the offences of 
several persons, we have > thought good to let you know 
particularly who they be that are at this time to receive 
several portions in that land, to the intent that you may 
cause some such assurances to be passed over, as the 
person may be assured to receive those portions as are 
allotted to them according to her Majesty’s gracious plea- 
sure, in this sort following. When there is an assurance 
passed to her Majesty’s use of certain lands, for the pay- 
ment of two thousand at several days by Francis Tresham, 
her Majesty is pleased that Mr. Lieutenant of the Tower 
. shall receive the sum of a thousand five hundred pounds, 
«■ assigned him out of that ; the other five hundred remaining 
to he disposed at her Majesty’s pleasure. Next, you shall 
> * 
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'* un( krstand that she is likewise pleased to divide the fine 
of Mr. Catesby between Mr. Francis Bacon, Sir Arthur 
. ^ or g es ; and Captain Carpenter, at Ostend, in this sort 
following, for which yon are likewise to prepare some such 
assurance to be passed from the Queen as the person may 
receive those sums, eveiy one pro rata, out of every portion 
as it is assigned to be paid at several times, namely, to , 
Mr. Bacon the sum of a thousand two hundred pounds ; to 
Sir Arthur Gorges a thousand two hundred pounds ; and 
to Captain Carpenter the rest; for doing whereof these 
presents shall be your warrant. 

Thomas Egerton. 

Buckhuest. 

Nottingham. 

Shrewsbury. 

Worcester. 

Enollys. 

Kobert Cecil. 

John Fort escue. 

Fancy Coke’s delight in passing,an assurance for twelve 
hundred pounds to Francis Bacon ! 

15. One actor in the drama which has shaken London 
slips mysteriously from public view. Flung into the 
Tower with Essex and Danvers, as of equal guilt, Lord 
Monteagle is neither put with them on trial for his life, 
nor, in the various public investigations, are the damning 
facts of his having sent for Augustine Phillips and of 
having paid the Globe comedians to play the deposition 
of Bichard II. on the very eve of the rising, allowed’ 
to escape Coke’s lips in a public court. That Phillips 
was sent for to Essex House, and was there paid money 

15 . Phillips’ Examination, Feb. 18, 1601, S. P. 0. ; Stale Trials, i . Ul . i . 
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to change the play at the Blackfriars theatre, are 'facts 
too grave for the prosecution to conceal ; but when Coke 
rises, with the comedian’s evidence in his hand, he drops 
the name of Lord Mont eagle from the sworn depositions, 
inserting that of Meyrick in its place ! Mcyrick is hanged, 
Monteagle only fined. 

Cecil must have his reasons for tliis strange suppression, 
this cruel substitution : reasons which become clear from 
Monteagle’s share in the more terrible drama of the Powder 
Plot. 

16 . Lord Campbell writes, and many others have writ t en , 
as though it would have been right for Bacon to have shirked 
his part in this great act of justice. Yet this can hardly be 
his serious meaning. To put Bacon in the wrong, the 
objector must prove Essex to have been acting in his right. 
Tliis, it may be safely asserted, they can never do. If all 
writers must agree that England was justified in crushing 
with swift, stern hand this peculiarly hideous and unnatural 
plot, by what path of reasoning can we come to a conclu- 
sion that one of the Queen’s Counsellors, called to his duty 
by the Crown, was not right ? 

In Bacon’s place, we must assume that Lord Campbell 
would have done his duty as Bacon did. . There is no 
second course for honest men. Bring the case down. 
Lord Campbell has had many clients : men who have paid 
him fees far larger than the patch of meadow tossed to 
Bacon by the Earl. Imagine events arming the papal 
powers once more against England ; hostile fleets off the 
coast ; O’Donnel or M‘Mahon at the head of a successful 
host in Connaught; Zouaves swarming in Cork; our 
colonies menaced with fire and sword ; a gang of ruffians, 

1G. Campbell's ‘ I.ives* of the Chancellors,’ iii. 37, 39. > 
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'' *I ,awn j °f stews and prisons, abroad in London; the 
Qneon s cousin of Hanover plotting with all those rebels 
and fanatics against her crown and life; a foreign league 
resolving to put down our free constitution and our Pro- 
testant faith ; imagine, under all these circumstances of 
alarm, one of Lord Campbell’s former clients, a man for 
whose personal character he felt no respect- and whose 
political conduct he held in abhorrence, joining with John 
Mitchell, Hr. Cullen, and the disbanded remnants of the 
Hope's brigade in open rebellion against the law, in rousing 
the dregs of the city, in shedding innocent blood at Charing 
Cross ; would not Lord Campbell, under sncb jirovocations, 
do his duty as a lawyer and as a man? 

This was Bacon’s case. He owed nothing to Essex that 
could have tempted even a. weak man to take the wrong 
side instead of the right side. He owed allegiance to 
his country and to truth. He was as much the Queen’s 
oflicer, armed with Tier commission, bound to obey her 
commands, as her Captain of the Guard. He had no part in 
the Earl’s crime, and utterly abhorred his means, his asso- 
ciates, and his ends. To have done more than he did in 
the conduct of tin’s bad drama might have been noble 
and patriotic ; to have done less would have been to act 
like a weak girl, not like a great man. 


17. That the bearing of Francis Bacon throughout 
these mournful events is just and noble, is the public 
verdict of bis time. Lord Campbell talks of his fall in 
popularity. “ For some time after Essex’s execution 
Bacon was looked upon with great aversion.” But, in 
truth, he never loses for a day the hearts of his. Goun- 
trymen. Of this the proofs are incontestable. While the 

17 . Campbell’s ‘ Bacon,’ iii. 43 ; Willis, ‘ Not. Pari.,’ 149. 
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spirits of men arc yet warm with remembrance t>f the VI. 1 
scenes at Tyburn and on Tower Hill, writs travel down 
into the shires for a new Parliament. Now, therefore, 

Oor 

comes the proof how -far he lias fallen. If he be 
thought of with aversion, as Lord Campbell says, here 
are the means, the opportunities, and the scenery for 
a condign revenge. The scot and lot men of Elizabeth 
are not nice. A candidate cross to the moods of squire and 
freeman often finds himself burned in straw, pelted with 
foul eggs, or drummed by humorous rogues from the county 
town. Do the friends of Lord Essex rise on his adversaries ? 

Is the drum beaten against llalcigh, or the stone flung 
at. Bacon ? .T list the reverse. The world has not been 
with the rebellious Earl ; and those who have struck down 
the papist plot aro foremost in the ranks of the now Parlia- 
ment. Four years ago Bacon had been chosen to represent 
Ipswich, and the chief town of Suffolk again ratifies its 
choice. But his public acts have won for him a second 
constituency in St. Albans. Such a double return — always 
rare in the House of Commons — is the highest compli- 
ment that could have been paid to the purity and popu- 
larity of his political life. * 
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CHAPTER VII 

TJIEr NEW REIGN.' 

•j T 

3. Nor is Bacon’s popularity a tide at the ebh. The 
5 , Q ucon dies. A King comes in who knows not Joseph, nor 
1. principles of Joseph. James has secretly promised 

peace i o Spain. A man of weak nerve and small quick 
brain, fond of his ease, a friend of dogmatic controversies 
and a stranger to religion, he can neither tolerate nor 
understand the passionate fervour of the realm for this 
foreign war. By war he sees that he may offend the Jesuits 
and the Pope, men who can put poison into his wine or 
sharpen against him an assassin’s knife. What are the Dutch 
to him, that he should offend for them the masters of a 
hundred legions and' tw r enty secret fraternities? Why, 
these Dutch are in arms against lawful Icings I England, 
it is true, has undertaken their defence, and, in league" 
with Henri Quatre, she has for many years past com- 
manded in their towns and camps. But the treaties of 
Elizabeth, he says, are not his treaties, nor can he hold 
himself bound by the acts of a woman and a fool 

But the desertion of a cause which every man between 
the four seas possessing high spirit and sound faith feels to 
be his own, is not the act of a day. A path must be pre- 
pared. The eager spirits must be dispersed or stunned, the 
great fighting-men must be crushed or bribed. Cecil adopts 
this policy of peace, which suits his genius and secures to 
himself the foremost place. Nottingham is won by a youth- 

1. King’s MSS. 128 ; Hail. MSS. 532. 
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ful bride. and Verc i« recalled from tin' I* Icmndi eaTnp, A 
in a -lor- work of politic! art j-eud* < * rav and Kahili to 
the lower. At the K:nuo time I’/mnsi i- thrn-t n -!<?<*. di-* 
credited {<> the now cover* ig», hie u-tml nee,--., to tie* 
throne refund. and hi* proiVr* 4 K'*r%d<*e* of tongue ftnd 
pen disdained. 


VII. I 

J 

Xov. 


2. At court he i* und**r n cloud. The patron of I'* -* W'*-5. 

the employer of Valentine Tlmma*, tala - into ho* trrrev 
all tho*o who tdmtxd in the ICnrlV afl* etion* ares in hi- 
crime, Southampton i-* re-tor^I in bb**d, Lady Kioh 
and the (Vmnte-* of XorlhumKerHitd npp*v.r at court. 

Lady KtehV lover. M out joy, bceosui - an earl. Kntlnnd p* **? 
the reversion of a royal pirk. Mot. teazle « grant of land. 

Among tho-.* old pnrth'ajKof IA>**x, v.hot»ou }., » jitheo.it* -s 
of Whitehall -and di-'po*.,. of oilicf*. and grant-. Laron it 
undoubtedly unpopular: !<•*.-, ho*,\**\«r, for hi*- p,t »j«*eh 
again- { the JCntl than for hi- jir« —nt *!<*f<tn-e of the d* ad 
Queen. In .Tmne-V ear the name *>f Hiked- th i- rank ; 
on JiaconV tongue and p«-n h» r \irtu< . lh<- and h« r g)ori« *• 
sjx'nk. When no man but him-Af date- breathe le-r name 
in the court of her cnee* --or, he enuijvo*** that magnificent 
pro-e elegy, In felitvm Mono, dam Kli/alx-thro, which le* 
himself ‘e-teems tin* mo-t precious of nil hi- work-. The 
cloud i* at Whitehall or at Hampton t’ourt, not at Ip.wirh 
or SL Album*. To the country hi** name i- ch.tr a- ov« r. 

When writs go out for the fir.-t Purliument of the new 
reign (one purpose of which i** to re-tore tlj.* fuVnds' of 
Bevereux in estate mul blood;, though the King and court 

bear hard against him, Ipswich and i it Albans -end him to 
* 

2. Grant Book of .Turn. * (hr* Firt. 2, B. I*. O. ; Do-ju, t-t of .1 n „„ H }}„- 
' Fin-t, Nov, BJ. 1C01, t\ P. O. ; Warrant Book of .taint t tin Biot, s, 

S. P. 0 ; In fdieem inemoriam Blimltdluv, Bacon V Wttrkr, \ j. 2BU * Willi- 
Xot. Park, ICO. 
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. *2. London onco again by a double return. Nor is this all 

^ So won ns the burgesses meet in Westminster, be becomes 

J; ' vlmt he }| as been before in every session for twenty 

years, then- chief. Some go so far as to use bis name for 
Speaker of the House; a fact unlmown to Lord Campbell; 
yet worth a word in reference to the report of bis lying at 
that very moment under public ban. 

By ancient usage the Crown appointed the Speaker 
to be chosen by flio House. A leave to elect came down, 
weighted with a particular recommendation; and, like a 
dean and chapter in the election of a bishop, the squires and 
burgesses were expected to adopt the royal choice. A time 
has now come for trying what force remains in these feudal 
forms. Some members tliink this leave to elect a Speaker 
should bo taken in its open sense : that the 'House should 
choose its ollicers, causing these old pretensions of the Crown 
to cense. When, therefore, the court proposes Sir Edward 
Phellippcs, a buzz and hum of opposition rises. Why not 
have a Speaker of their own ? Hastings, Neville, Bacon, 
eacli is named. Hastings is a Puritan, Neville an oppo- 
nent of the court. That each of these men should be 
deemed lit instnmients of opposition to the Crown is sus- 
ceptible of easy explanation. But Bacon is neither a 
Puritan nor an enemy of the court. He differs from the 
Puritans on some of their principles, particularly on theii 
intolerance for errors of faith ; and he supports the King 
against many of theii r most obstinate prejudices, particu- 
larly their repugnance to a union with the Scots. Yet the 
gentlemen who live with him and serve with him, who 
dine at the same tables, laugh over the same jests, and 

3 Com. Jour., i. 141 ; Bacon’s Essays, No. 3; Bacon’s Speech on the 
Naturalization of the Scots, State Tria2s, ii. 57 5. 
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sometimes, it' is likely, suffer from his wit, believe he 
may be played, in a good cause, even against the King. 
These gentlemen have not discovered that Bacon is a 
corrupt and obsequious rogue. 


YU. 3 

1 60-1. 
Mar. 27 


4. If the House of Commons, not yet strong enough to April, 
give battle to the Crown on such a field as the choice of 
Speaker, accepts the nomination of Phellippes, it puts 
Bacon forward as its man of confidence, electing him on 
the Standing Committee of Privileges, on the Committee 
of Grievances, of which he is named reporter, on the Com- 
mittee for Conference on the Restraint of Speech, on the 
Committee for Union with Scotland ; in all, on twenty-nine 
committees. All through the session he speaks with a 
boldness, an ability, a frequency unrivalled in the House 
of Commons before his clay or since. The topics are great 
and various: abuses in the taverns, the laws against 
witchcraft, the licence of purveyors, the election of mem- 
bers, the sin of adultery, the increase of drunkenness, the 
sale of Crown offices and lands. Two topics stand out from 
the rest with almost solid brightness of historical outline. 

These are the Grievances and the Union. 

On the first he has the disadvantage of differing from 
the Crown; on the second from a majority of those 
country gentlemen with whom ho usually spealcs and 
votes. James will not hear of the List of Grievances, 
nor will the burgesses vote his Bill of Union with 

s. 

the Scots. Each side has its personal feeling and its 
narrow view. With a deeper wisdom and a larger pa- 
triotism, Bacon, while he sees with the King that these 
claims to suspend the penal laws, to grant private mono- 
polies, to command personal service, to sign away heiresses 

4. Coin. Jour., i. 142-253 ; Lords’ Jour., ii. 20G, 309. 
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4. m manage, to supply his kitchen from the poulterer’s 
basket and his cellars from the vintner's store at his own 
ip P rice > are eacil an 4 all incontestably historical, founded in 
custom older in date than the oldest statute in the book, 
sees also with the complaining citizen or squire that 
time, by its slow but devouring sap, has hollowed the 
ground on which these regal privileges stand, so that 
they have no longer a safe foundation on which to 
rest, and seeks to improve the old ways before improve- 
ment is too late. J3ut James is deaf. To take from him 
the right to reward a barber with a wine patent, to 
compel the young noble to hold his reins or feed his 
dogs, to match Ms favourites of the bedchamber with the 
daughters of English earls, to fetch in ale from Black- 
friars and fish from Billingsgate wharf, to grant leave to 
his groom, or the darling of his groom, to vend pardons 
for rape and arson, burglary and murder, would, in his 
opinion, be to rob him of the most princely attributes of 
his high rank. 

5. Some among the Commons are not less weak than 
James. When they see him break his word, turn his back 
on the List of Grievances, nip in .the flower their hopes of 
a Church reform, begin a secret correspondence with the 
Cardinal Archduke and with the Pope, they set them- 
selves to oppose his policy even in the few particulars on 
which his policy is just and sound. In a union with the 
Scots Bacon finds a measure of defence against Spain. A 
dull squire sees in it only an opening for the rush Jnto 
London of savages with red beards, bare legs , and scurvy 
tongues . 

5. Abstract by Bacon of Objections in the House of Commons, April 2o, 

1604 S. P. O. ; Speech on the Union, April 25, 1604, S. F. 0. 
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Waiving his own wrongs for the public good,. Bacon 
draws for the King the draft of a Bill of Union, which he 
introduces into the House of Commons in a splendid 
speech, opening to the view of knight and squire a political 
scene, in which he pictures to their minds the contending 
nationalities and hostile creeds of Europe, striving, by his 
bold, persuasive eloquence, to lure them into pondering 
less on the ancient feud of Saxon and Scot, more on the 
permament safety of the English faith and power. With 
all the lights of fancy, all the subtleties of logic, he meets 
on one side the obstinacy of his colleagues, on the other 
side the perverseness of his prince. Each, however, holds 
to his own. The Grievances are not heard, the Bill of 
Union does not piass. 

6. While Bacon is making these splendid displays of 
political wisdom and personal independence in the House 
of Commons, Lord Campbell fancies liiin slinking and 
skulking under public odium ! 

Lord Campbell takes everything on trust. When 
Bacon got his knighthood, Lord Campbell says ho was 
“infinitely gratified by being permitted to kneel down 
with three hundred others.” Now, Bacon’s letters to Cecil 
on the knighthood are not only in print, but are known to 
eveiy one who reads. In place of being infinitely g ra- 
tified, Bacon protests against the shame of being com- 
pelled to kneel down with Peter and Jolm. So again with 
his marriage to Alice Barnham. Lord Campbell makes 
merry over his mercenary love and his match of conveni- 
ence. Yet from his own text, and from the pages of 
Montagu, it is certain that he knows nothing whatever of 
this love or of this match ; neither who Alice Barnham 
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1 ' nQX * he circumstances of her parents; neither when 
)4. S e became Bacon’s wife, nor the amount of jointure which 
I v. ‘^ ie brought borne to tier lord. He imagines that Alice 

became Lady Bacon in 1603, shortly after July 3rd. He 
says she was rich. 

In all that relates to Alice JBamham the writers of 
Bacon’s life have been as much at fault as though she had 
been first the love and then the wife of Ward the Bover 
or Steer the Leveller, in place of being, as she was, lady 
to a man who framed the ISevr Philosophy and held 
the Great Seal Yet some of the facts about her birth, 
the associations of her early, years, the members of her 
family, the circumstances of her love, courtship, marriage > 
and wedded life, may still be recovered from the manu- 
script mounds of the Bodleian, the State Paper Office, and 
the library of Westwood Park 


7. More than a year ago, in writing to his cousin Cecil, 
Bacon mentioned his having found a handsome maiden to 
his mind. She loved him and he loved her. But her 
mother, a widow and again a wife, having made two good 
matches for herself, has set her heart on making great 
alliances for her girls. In part to please her, still more 
to glorify his bride, Bacon waits and toils that he may lay 
at her feet a settled fortune and a more splendid name. 

The fa mil y into which — when he can steal an hour from 
the courts of law and the pursuits of science he goes 
a-courting, and in which he is now an accepted lover, 
consists of four girls, them pretty mother, and a hold. 


7. Bacon to Cecil, July 3, 1603; Notes on the PaJdngton Family in 
Wotton’s Baronetage, ed. by Kirnber and Johnson, i. ISO. ot on s 
account was derive d from a US. History of Sir John Paiangfon vm ten 
by Tc Bev. Mr. Tomkins, a Prebendary of Worcester, preserved rn 
Wotton’s time at Westwood Park. The US. is now lost . 
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handsome, heady stepfather of fifty-six : a group of persons VII. 7 
notable from their private stories, and of romantic interest 
from their loves and feuds with the philosopher, and from 
the part they must have had in shaping his views of the °‘ 
felicities and infelicities of domestic life. 

8. The four young girls are the orphan daughters of 
Benedict Barnham, merchant of Cheapside and alderman 
of his ward ; an honest fellow, who gave his wife a good 
lift in the world, and deft his children to take their 
chance of rising among men who, with all their sins, are 
never blind to the merits of women blessed with youth, 
loveliness, and wealth. Alice is the first to fall in love ; 
but the three hoydens who now romp around her, and 
perhaps get many a hug and kiss from her famous lover, 
will soon be in their turns followed for their bright eyes 
and brighter gold. Elizabeth will marry Mervin Touchet, 

Earl of Castlehaven, that miserable wretch who, when his 
first young wife, the hoyden of to-day, is in her grave, will 
expiate on the block the foulest crime ever charged against 
an English peer. The two little things now playing at 
Alice’s knee will become, in due time, Lady Constable 
and Lady Soames. 

* 

The mother of these girls was a daughter of Hum- 
phrey Smith, of Cheapside, silkman to the Queen. Eager, 
lovely, and aspiring, she won the alderman of her ward 
— an admirable city match ; but she meant and means 
to rise yet higher in the world, and heaven has given 
her the strength to fight her way. Of the four husbands • 

■whom she has made, or has still to make, the happiest of 
their sex, each is to be in his turn a loftier one than 

S. Wotton, i. 180-186 ; Hash's History of Worcestershire, i. 352 ; Collins’ 

Peerage, art. 4 Audley.’ 
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S. the Jast She has buried a citizen. She will, in turn, 
lay her taught She will then many a baron, and, on 
ins death, an earl.] Barnham was her early choice. 
'When he left her with the four girls and a great 
estate. Sir John Pakington, of Hampton Loyet, ancestor 
of that Worcestershire baronet who is said to have sat 
to Addison for the portrait of Sir Roger de Coverley, 
pi offered to console her with his hearty affection and his 
good old name. The widow was not perverse. If she 
wept for the dear alderman of Cheapside, it was in a 
coach emblazoned with the mullets and wheatsheafs, and 
with a handsome and jovial knight at her side. 


9. Sir J ohn has been a father to the four girls ; for if 

rough and ready, apt to quarrel and quick to strike, he has 

a gentle and manly heart. A gentleman with due pride 

in his long line and his broad lands, in his length of leg 

, and width of chest, he is known at Christchurch and 

* 

on Richmond-green as Lusty Pakington; and the good 
old Queen, who liked to see a man a Man, made him, 
for his brave looks, a Knight of the Bath. A great swim- 
mer, an adroit swordsman, few who ean help it ever care to 
wait the shock of his hasty temper or his vigorous thrust. 
The great man of his country-side, he sends his buck 
for the judges’ table at assizes, and has his name put 
first on every commission from the Crown, whether the 
s hir e is called to raise forces against Spain, build light- 
houses in the Bristol Channel, or provide for the wants of 
sick and disabled troops ; but when orders from the Crown 


9. Council Beg., Aug. 24, 1600, June 6, Oct. 13, 1601 ; Cotton, i. ] 80 ; 
The Camden Society’s Miscellany, iv. 50. There is a portrait of Sir Jo m 
at Westwood Park. My impressions of him are mainly derived from a 
multitude of private papers preserved at Westwood, free access to wine i 
owe to the obliging courtesies of the Bight Hon. Sir John Pakrn gto , 
Bart., his descendant and successor. 
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oppose Iiis own particular humour, as they sometimes VII* 9. 
do, he quietly puts them in the fire. The Privy Council 
has to be rather plain and rough with the jovial knight. 

Once he laid a wager to swim against three stout gal- 
lants from Westminster to London-bridge ; but the Queen 
forbade the match, lest some of the fools should get 
drowned. He has a passion for building and digging on a 
princely scale. He buys a whole forest of trees for his 
salt-pits and for the great house which he is building at 
Westwood Park, and he sinks a great farm of a hundred 
acres under water that he may have room to swim and 
fish. Debt catches the generous spendthrift in its claws ; 
and that which could not force him into meanness, lures 
him, at the age of fifty, into love. When maddened by 
duns, he swore to be free of such rogues, even if he had to 
give up London, and live on bread and verjuice. News 
that Sir John was going to forsake the town, to sell 
horses and dogs, and, for the time to come, live on his 
own estate, shoot in the woods round Hampton Lovet, and 
stick to the sessions of Worcester, as his father and grand- 
father had done before him, soon got wing ; when sixty 
stout gentlemen and yeomen of the shire, his friends 
and tenants, seated in their own saddles, pricked up to 
London, and waited for him at the palace-gates while he 
went in to bid the Queen adieu. Sorry to miss so fine a 
gentleman from her court, Elizabeth gave him an estate in 
Suffolk, worth from eight to nine hundred pounds a year, of 
traitor’s land. Off he spurred to take possession ; but, on 
gaining the door of his new house, he found there a mourn- 
ing lady with her children in despair. In place of kicking 
them out into the street, he ran away himself, nor ever rested 
in his bed till he got the Queen to take back her gift and 
bestow it on the weeping lady and her little brood. When 
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9.. a good friend m the city whispered in his ear the name 
4. 0± mdow Barnham, the .great affectionate fellow, wanting 

;• to dl o and lmilc l and having no objection to four pretty 
girls to romp with him and love him, as they were sore to 
do, dashed into Cheapside, told his bashful little talc, 
and the young widow, wooed for the second time in her 
life, said Yes. 


10. A brood of Pakingtons has joined the brood of 
Barnhams — -Mary, Ann, and John their names. Mary will 
live to become Lady Brook; Ann first to become Lady 
F errors, then Countess of Chesterfield ; Jack will be the 
first baronet of his line; and his son, Jack also, will ho 
the famous cavalier who sacrificed so much for Charles 
the First, and who married Lady Dorothy, the friend of 
Hammond, and the reputed author of ‘ The Whole Duty 
of Man.’ 

% The Barnhams and Pakingtons kedp house together; 
in summer-time at Hampton Lovet, among the oaks and 
apple-trees ; in term and sessions, when the world rides 
up to town, they hire a lodging in the Strand, over against 
the door of the Savoy church. Their home is in Worces- 
tershire : a big stone house, in a wooded dell, close by 
Hampton-brook, and at the foot of Hornsgrore-hill a 
pile with flanking wings, a trim parterre in front, and 
five huge lanterns on the roof, from which nothing 
can be seen save the square plain tower of the village 
church, the clasping zone of wood, and now and then n 
curl of ascending smoke from the Vroitwich .salt-pans. 
Hear a mile from Hampton Lovet lie the ruins ot an 
ancient abbey, which may possibly have been the scene 


10. I derive these details from the Westwood NFS., 
of Hampton Lovet church, and personal inspection of 
the valuable aid of Sir John and Lady Pokington. 
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of Sir Roger’s ghost. A chain of ponds, alive with fish VII. 1 0. 
and fed by natural springs, drips past the ruin, and beyond ~ 
these slants a bright green grassy jupland, bare of wood, ^ 
from the top of which, a level table-land, the eye sweeps °* 
lovingly over wood and water, hill and hamlet and 
orchard ; near it the village spires of Ombersley and 
Hampton ; far away the cathedral towers of Worcester ; and 
in the. distance, over leagues of country, powdered in May 
with the pink and white of innumerable apple-trees, in 
autumn warm with the ruddy glow of the ploughed red 
land, the bold purple, ridge of the Malvern hills. On 
this plateau, high above the low-lying woods, Sir John 
has begun to build a big house and dig a big lake — a 
'house of rough red brick, with a grand hall and a state- 
room above it, panelled, carved, and tapestried : a house 
like himself, thoroughly genuine and English, in which lie 
is to die, and his descendants are to live. His new lake, 
close *by his house, is the wonder and bugbear of the 
shire. 

11. Between this proud mother and this burly knight 
the course of Bacon’s love for Alice has no great hope of 
running smooth. Lady Pakington adores great people ; 
thinking more of Sir Francis Bacon as a friend and 
favourite of the Lord Chancellor than she would have 
thought of him had he already published the Great 
Instauration. Lady Egerton condescends to keep her 
-in good humour while the man of genius waits and 
labours for a better time. 

He has still to wait, even for that rise in his profession Oct. 28. 
which is incontestably his due. On the death of Sir 

11. Bacon to Egerton, in Tanner MSS. 251, fol. 38 b ; Doquets, Au" 18 
Oct. 28, 1604, S. P. 0. b ' ’ 
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. 1 1. Millmm Poi-ynm, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and tfe 

,msb ” mI of >* lister Elizabeth Bacon, Fleming 
s{j becomes Chief Baron, yet the Solicitorship, vacant once 
more, is given over Ilia head to Sir John Doderidge, 
serjeant of the coif. 

12. A brief reference in the charge against William 
i\. Jnlbol, a J>]i rase liero and there in his Essays, have told 
the world what Bacon thought of the Powder Plot. It 
has not been known that he had any part, slight or serious, 
in repressing this foul conspiracy, the natural sequel of 
the Essex plot. 

The now facts are found in an unpublished letter from 
Bacon to Cecil. 

8. The crime of Essex, the royal patronage of the conspira- 
tors, have borne their fruit in the Westminster mine. It is 
t he eighth of November , four days after the strange disco- 
very made by Lord Monteagle. Fawkes is in the Tower. 
Cafe. shy, Percy, Christopher and John Wright are riding 
through the midlaud shires, dinging away cloaks and scarfs, 
t he country at their heels. The fight is not yet won. <1 esuits 
peer from the slums of Wliitefriars, and many who hare 
edme to town for tlie fifth, of November still lurk among 
the sheds of Brury-lane. True citizens keep watch and 
ward, lest, maddened by defeat, some desperate villain 
should commit midnight minder or scatter midnight ire. 

John Brake, serving-man to Reynolds, a gentleman 
living in pleasant Holborn, hears a fellow named Beard 
declare that the plot was a brave plot, and that he, for one , 
regrets it has failed. Brake runs to his master, and 
Reynolds repeats to the Principal of Staple Inn the sus- 

‘ a Bacon to Cecil, Nov. 8, 1605, S. P. 0. ; Examination of Jolm Drake, 

Nov. 8, 1605, S. P. 0. 
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picions words his servant has overheard. The Principal YU. 12. 
sees that here is no case for a city Dogberry : Beard must 
Be a Papist, may be a plotter. Away he posts with the g 

ancients of his Inn to Bacon’s rooms in Gray’s Inn Square. 

The words are bad, but general — may mean little, may 
mean much. The knave should certainly be caught and 
questioned. Bacon sends the examination of Drake to 
Cecil, with the following note : — 

Bacon to Cecil. 

It MAY PLEASE YOUR LORDSHIP, Nov. S, 1C05. 

I send an examination of one who was brought to 
4 me by the principal and ancients of Staple Inn, touching 
the words of one Beard, suspected for a Papist and prac- 
tiser, — being general words, but bad, and I thought not 
good to neglect anything at such a time ; so with signi- 
fication of humble * duty, I remain, at your Lordship’s 
honourable commands, most humbly, 

F. Bacon. 

13. Even the atrocious plot of Fawkes and Garnet, 1006. 
though its success would have been death to him, as to J an - 
so many more, does not sour Bacon into a persecutor. He 
classes their crime with the massacres of Paris ; but while 
the bigots find in these monstrous abeh-ations a plea for 
hanging and embowelling Boman. Catholics who have 
taken no part in them, he finds, as wise and tolerant men 
see in them now after a lapse of two hundred and sixty 
years, an argument against arming any one sect of men 
with the persecutor’s sword. The traitor he gives up to the 

13. Mathews to Carleton, July, 1606, S. P. O. ; Ap. to Sainshury’s Ori- . 
ginal Papers relating to Rubens, 341, 343 ; Bacon's Essays, ed. of 1625, 

No. 3 ; Mathews to Bacon, April 14, July 16, 1616, Lambeth MSS. 936. 
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». law ;• the heretic is to him a brother who has lost his way. 
In the noblest and most original of his Essays, penned in 
the prime of his intellectual powers, he especially explains 
and defends this principle of toleration. But the doctrine of 
his book had been previously exercised as a virtue in his 
life. The lapse of Tobie Mathews from the English Church 
to Rome puts his tolerant philosophy to the proof. Born on 
the steps of the episcopal bench, his grandfather a bishop, 
his father a bishop, four of his uncles bishops, all his con- 
nexions in the Church, 'the fall of this young man makes a 
noise in England loud as the aplostacy of Spalatro makes 
in Rome. The Puritans would cut him off branch and 
bole. "When he comes from Italy to London, having given 
up all his old delights, cards, wenches, wine, and oaths, 
some, who are not themselves saints, would fling him into 
the Tower and leave him there to die, as Spalatro, venturing 
into Borne, is sent to perish in the dungeons of St: An- 
gelo. J ames is bitterly incensed against him, looking on 
his fall as that of a column of his church ; his father drives 
h im from his heart with a curse ; yet, when his whole kin 
spit on him and cast him forth, Bacon, strong in his sym- 
pathy for a scholar and a man who has lost his way, takes 
this outcast and regenerate pervert to his house. Though 
he fights- against his friend’s new doctrines, he never will 
consent, with the less tolerant world, to hunt him clown for 
% change in his speculative views, which every eye can 
see has made him a better and a happier man. The philo- * 
;opher may not be always able, by any sacrifice of name 
ind credit, to shield this enthusiast from the rage of sects, 
mt he comforts him when in jail, procures leave foi him 
,o return from exile, softens towards him the heart of his 
ather, and obtains for him indulgences which pro bah v 

;ave his life. 
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14. In the session which meets niter the plot. *Baeon VII. J4 
plays a most active anti brilliant part. The whole world ' 
has come to town : some to see that the King is safe, some ^ (, ‘ 
to see the traitors hang. Among others have come up 
Sir John and Lady Pakington, together with the young 
ladies from Westwood Parle. 

Sir John has left behind him for a few weeks his brine- 
pits, his great pool, his herds of deer, his new house in the 
wood, his petty squabbles with the neighbouring squires, 
and penned himself and the young Indies in a lodging of 
the Strand, not only that he may see the opening of par- 
liament and hear the news, but that he may light his way 
through two or three of his ugly scrapes. In digging his 
huge pond in Westwood Park, he hns put underwater some 
part of an old road, never doubting his 2 >ower to do what 
he saw good on his own estate, the more so that he has 
given a turn to the road more convenient for himself and 
for every one else. A. neighbour, between whom and Sir 
John no love is lost, seeing the flaw in this easy mode of 
making things straight, procures from the Crown an order 
to remove the pond and restore the King’s ancient high- 
way. This news he sends to Westwood, saying, with a 
politeness which the hot old gentleman reads for insult, 
that, though he has such an order in his hands, he shall 
not use it so long as the knight shall he pleased to live 
with him on friendly terms. Scorning to owe his pleasures 
to such a fellow, Sir John breaks down his banks, and, 

_the pool lying high, the waters race and crash through 
the orchards, strewing the fields with dead fish for a 
mile or more, and discolouring the Severn as far off as 

14. Carloton to Chamberlain, May 11, 1G00, S. P. O. ; Wot ton, i. 181 ; 

Heath’s Preface to Bacon’s Speech on the Jurisdiction of the Marches, vii. 

509 ; Dom. Papers James I., x. 86. 
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■Ji. Worcester for a week. Having let out his pool, ho Jm 

500. come to answer for himself, and. seek power to. fill i 
eh. with water and fish once more. 

A yet more serious quarrel with Lord Zouck has helpei 
to bring him up to town., As, President of the Council o 
Wales and the Welsh Marches, Lord Zouch has for a lone 
time claimed a certain, jurisdiction over the four bordej 
shires of • Gloucester, Hereford, Salop, and Worcester; e 
claim wliich the shires deny- and resist, with loud speeches 
from the gentry, met by threats of force on the part of Zouch, 
tumultuous riding, signing, and protesting, ending for a 
day in solemn appeals from the four shires to the. House 
of Commons, and from the angry Council of Wales to the 
King. Sir Herbert, Crofts, Knight of the shire for Here- 
ford, has the cause against Zouch in hand. Sir John, who 
is Sheriff of Worcester, but not a Parliament man, having 
no tongue to wag, has yet a passionate interest in the 
appeal ; for Lord Zouch not only claims a certain authority 
in his county, but shows no sense of the respect due, even 
from a peer, to so. great a man as Sir- J ohn. 

15. Ali ce is now near her lover, whom she may spy as 
he trots from Gray’s Inn to Westminster, or lounges from 
the House towards Chancery-lane. Bacon sees many a 
rock ahead. He is still a. simple knight, and he has the 
misery of differing from Sir John on the great question of 
Lord Zouch and tiie shires. 

Sir John can hardly make him out., Pakington is a 
Royalist root and branch, one who has lent money to his 
Prince on Privy Seals, and who would dmv a sword 
for Church and King with the ready zeal which made 

15. Com. Jour., i. 286, 299 App. to the Vemey Papers, cd. by John 
Brace, 281. 
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his grandson, famous among the soldiers of Charges the VII.. 15 
First; yet this, young, lawyer, who has spent his life 
in recommending reforms, presumes to defend against 
him, loyal Sir John, the prerogatives of the, Crown! 


Wiser, heads than that of the; warm . old Worcester- 
shire knight are often at fault when trying to explain to 
themselves the relations of Bacon to the Puritan House 
of Commons and to the episcopal and regal 001114. Yet 
they seem to be easy of explanation. It is, indeed, so 
rare for a man to stand on good terms with a hostile 
Crown and House of Commons, that* it is often thought 
and sometimes found to be impossible. Winwood tried 
it. Strafford tried it. Pym would have tried it. But 
Winwood lost favour with the House when he took office 
under, the Crown ; lost favour at Court when he leaned to 
the Puritan opinions of the House. Strafford and Pym had 
each to choose a side. Bacon’s position was far more lofty, 
and for years it seemed as if it were more secure. Prom his 
height of view and round of sympathy he is unable to 
throw himself, tongue and pen, into the exclusive and 
sectarian lines of either camp. His reconciling genius 
spans the dividing stream of party. Above the foolish 
Prince and petulant squires, he sees his country; not 
merely the England of Bancroft, of the Hampton Court 
Conference, of the Proclamation against Papists ; but the, 

• England of a thousand years, of Alfred and of Edward, of 
Cressy and of Cadiz, of Chaucer and of Spenser; the 

• 'England of a glorious p ; ast and a hopeful future; the 
-‘ land which nurtured Wycliffe and Caxton, which broke 

the spiritual bonds of Leo, which crushed the invin- 
cible fleets of Spain. This country he strives to arm, to 
free, to guide ; now by aiding the King in questions of 
revenue and of union ; now by aiding the House in ques- 

1 2 
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L lions of reform or war. In each he is consistent first 

or,. ,UH ^ ^ ns *‘ ^ 1S votes in the House were for supplies, 

'eh. ^ IS Iast s l )ccc}l "'ill he for supplies. With no fear of the 
controversial genius of Home, lie feels a wholesome dread 
of the fleets and regiments of Spain; those tracts by which 
Parsons, Sehioppius, and Bellarmino sting the sleep from 
so many pillows pass him by; but he cannot hear unmoved 
1 hat the same Paul who 3ms launched an interdict on -Venice 
is forming a Roman Catholic League against England ; 
that the 0 iSeiles and ODonnels driven out from Ireland 
by Lord Montjoy are hurrying home from Brussels and 
Madrid ; that rebels are drilling in the wilds of Con- 
naught and Ulster ; that Fajardo is manning his ships in 
Cadiz bay, and Brocliero proffering bis red hand to brush 
away Virginia with steel and flame. Willing to meet the 
men of words with words, he is not less eager to meet 
the men of war with steel and lead, the midnight assassin 
with the chain, the gibbet, and the cord. Now, to starve 
the Crown is to leave England weak. Tme, the Prince is 
lax, and moneys voted for the musters and the fleets 
may chance to drop into the pouches of Hume and 
Herbert and Carr; yet of two dark evils he chooses to 
dare the least, seeing that to pare down the subsidies, 
as many virtuous and unreasoning squires propose, is - to 
subject 'James and bis needy servants to the magnificent 
corruptions of Lerma, the great minister of Spain, 
already suspected, and with truth, of having taken the 
chief men of the Privy Council and the Bedchamber into 
his pay. Better own the King’s debts than let Lerma pay 
them. Therefore, while he speaks with Hastings and Hyde 
against patents, wardships, private monopolies, the whole 
tag-rag of feudal privilege, he constantly votes with 
Hitcham and Hobart for those supplies which are necessary 
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to maintain tlie splendour of the Crown and the efficiency 
of the musters and the fleet. 

Here he parts "from the majority; wide as in his vote 
for union with the Scots. 

16. Cecil, knowing his -kinsman free from selfish and 
sectarian views, consults him on the money-bills and settle- 
ments. The debates on a grant for the new reign are about 
to come on ; and Cecil, who as Earl of Salisbury sits in 
the Peers, has begun to feel his need of a bold and in- 
fluential friend in the Lower House. He hints that the 
Court shall' no longer oppose Bacon’s rise at the bar. On 
his part, Bacon is ready to assist the Crown in procuring 
an ample grant; to shape drafts and preambles such as 
may disarm the resentment of knight and squire. Cecil 
takes him at his word, and Bacon drafts a bill. Here is a 
note which shows how he is nearing power : 

Bacon to the Earl op Salisbury. 

It may please your good Lordship, Feb. io, 1606. 

I cannot as I would express how much I think 
myself bonnden to your' Lordship for your tenderness over 
my contentments. But herein I will endeavour hereafter 
as I am able. I send your Lordship a preamble for tlie 
subsidy, drawing which was my morning’s labour to-day. 
This mould or frame, if you like it not, I will be ready to 
cast it again, de novo, if I may receive your honourable 
directions : for any particular corrections, it is in a good 
hand; and yet I will attend your Lordship (after to- 
morrow’s business, and to-morrow ended, which I know 
will be wearisome to you) to know your further pleasure : 

16. Bacon to Cecil, Feb. 10, 1606, S. P. Cfc 
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16 . and so' in all humbleness I rest at your Lordship’s honour- 
able commands more your ever bounden 

E. Bacon. 

1-1. 17. After warm debates in the Lower House a bill goes up 

to the throne for two subsidies and four fifteenths, payable 
in eighteen months. It is not enough. Hitcham, member 
for Lyme, a patriotic fighting town on the Dorset coast, 
proposes in committee a second grant of two subsidies, 
four in all. A dozen members rise at once. Peake will 
hear no more about the royal debts. Holt declares the 
proposition of Hitcham dangerous. Paddye will tell the 
King that even kings must not do wrong. Hoy de- 
claims against spoiling the poor to gorge the rich. Dyer 
and Holcroft hint that more than once demands like 
these have been met by the cry. To aims! But the 
warmest speaker is Lawrence Hyde of West Hatch, 
member for Marlborough, Courtiers shrink from an 
unequal contest. Sir Edward Ho by, an observant poli- 
tician, friendly to his kinsman Cecil and the court, notes 
how poor a figure the King’s official friends make in that , 
masculine and stormy House. 


18. Bacon starts to the front. In the midst of a noisy 
sitting of the committee, word comes down from Whitehall 
that James will not wait — : that 'the bill must he passed, 
or the undutrful members shall feel his ire. Such words 
— now frequent — make the King odious and contemptible. 
A storm sets in ; the members fling back threat for time at ; 
the bill is lost. 


17. Hoby to Edmonds, Mar. 7, 1606 ; Cecil to Earl of Mar, iMnr. fl, 

506, S. P. 0. ; Com. Jour., i. 281-84. T on °on’a 

18. Bacon to Cecil, Mar. 22, 1606, S. P. 0. ; Com. Jour., i. 2SS, Jot on a 
pigrams, 41 ; A Proclamation touching n Seditious Knmotir, Mar. - , 
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Tins scene takes place on Tuesday. On Thursday the yn. 18. 
committee meets again ; the King has not accepted his “ 
defeat, nor will the Commons enlarge their vote. Saturday 
brings no change of mood. On Monday the committee Mar. 22. 
must report to the House ; and Bacon, who has been 
made reporter, will have to report against his own con- 
victions of What is best for the country and the Crown. He 
sees the committee sullen, almost savage. Monday is the 
anniversary of the King’s accession, yet no -one rises to 
propose a holiday. 

Bagged with Work, he must ride down to Gorhambury 
for a day of rest. He 'does not wish to appear as if flying 
from his post, so he takes up Ins 'pen and writes : 

Bacon to the Earl of Salisbury. 

This Saturday, tlie 22nd of March, 1606, 

It may please yotjr good Loedship, 

I purpose upon promise rather than business to 
make a step to my house in the country this afternoon, 
which, because your Lordship may hear otherwise, and 
* thereupon conceive any doubt of my return to the pur- 
suance of the King’s business, I thought it concerned me 
to give your Lordship an account that I purpose (if I live) 
to be there to-morrow in the evening, and so to report the 
subsidy on Monday morning ; which, though it be -a day of 
triumph, yet I hear of no adjournment, and therefore the 
House must sit. But if, in regard of the King’s servants’ 
attendance, your Lordship conceive doubt the House will 
not be well filled that day, I humbly pray your Lordship I 
may receive your direction for the forbearing to enter into 
the matter that day. I doubt not the success, if those 
attend that should. So I rest, in all humbleness, at your 
Lordship’s honourable commands, 

, F. Bacon. 
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_ 18 * Au< ll0Ur after ^is note s is penned a rumour rises, none 
}6> Imows how ’ tl2at tIie King is dead. Some say lie lias been 
22 . sIlot ' some sobbed, some smothered in bis bed. No one 
asks where the Eng is; all agree that he is killed. 
Members rush to the council, to the city : but the mi ni's, 
ters, the aldermen, know as little as themselves. Some 
spur for Theobalds, some for Royston. London yields itself 
to the wildest terrors. Hundreds of men concerned in the 
Powder Plot are still at large. Garnet is still unhung; 
the priests are sworn to have blood for blood ; the J esuits, 
it is said, have threatened to burn London to ashes, to 
massacre all the Protestants, should that shining example 
of Christian virtue come to harm. Citizens bar then doors 
and swing on their Toledo blades. 

A horseman, Sir Herbert Crofts, dashes into Palace 
Yard. He has seen the King I The King is safe, and 
near the town. Fear now mutinies into joy. Bells laugh 
over London roofs, crowds ride in procession to meet their 
Prince. If he is safe, the realm is safe. The Peers and 
Co mm ons go to Whitehall. Ben Jonson bursts into music. 
As night comes down, the streets start out with lire, and 
the taverns of Fleet-street and Cheapside roar with patriotic 
songs. 

25. 19. Sunday and Monday pass in rejoicings and recep- 

tions. Tuesday brings up Bacon. He has not, he tells the 
House of Commons, drawn a word-for-word report from the 
committee, for his soul is shaken with too much fear and joy. 
What, he cries, are a few debts to the exultation now 
straining every loyal heart ? These debts are less the King s 
than the late Queen’s. The Queen made war, the country 

19. Com. Jour., i. 286, 299; Cecil to Wotion, Mar. 19, Juno IS, KM. 

S, P. 0. ; Statutes 3 Jacobi, c. 26. 
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must repair tlie ravages of war., Beparation costs money. VII* 19 


The Crown debts, too, must be paid in full, nest year if 
not this year ; and why prefer a vote one session to a vote 
another session ? The House can name its time ; but he 
says. Vote to-day ! In that rapturous and sacred moment, 
when a great alarm has pressed heart to heart, and made 
the whole nation one, he calls on the gentlemen of 
England to crown then- own happy work by voting the 
subsidies necessary to. support the power of the country, the 
independence of the Crown. 

His eloquence bears away the House. Hyde fronts the 
stream ; but the tide has turned towards Whitehall, and 
he strives against genius and enthusiasm, if manfully yet 
in vain. A bill for another subsidy is passed. 


1606. 
Mar. 25 


20. In the flush of this triumph, with his fame now May' 6. 
fixed, and with a great place, won by himself, not tossed 
to him by a patron, within reach of his hand (not, as Lord 
Campbell says, when he is poor and down in the summer 
of the Queen’s death), he begs the lady of his love to 
name her day. Three years ago they were pledged to 
each other ; he could have made her Lady Bacon then, or 
at any time since then ; but he has hoped to give to his 
bride a more settled fortune and a more illustrious name. 

Renown beyond the dreams of woman he can give her. 

Nor is ho poor in those worldly gifts which girls are taught 
to covet even more than character and fame. Besides the 
grants bestowed upon him by Elizabeth, the reversion in 
the Star Chamber (not yet fallen in), and the leases of Chel- 
tenham and Charlton Kings, of the Pitts and Twickenham 

20. Bacon to Egerton, Tanner MSS. 251, fol. 38 b; Ban-ley’s Resusci- 
t-itio, 41 ; Domestic Papers, James I„ sis. 33 ; Heath’s Preface, Bacon’s * 

Works, vii. 57C. 
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VII20. Park, 't!ie death -of foor Anthony (dead of the rices and 
1006. cesses caught from his noble friend) has giren him Gorham- 

May. an f tlie ]ands aboufc where lie now lives when not 

at Gray s Inn, and where, in after years, he will build 
Verulam House by the pond, taking his house, as he says, 
to the water, when the water will no longer flow to his 
house. More than all, the patent of Solicitor-General may 
be now sealed to him any day or week, a post of not less 
value than three or four thousand ’pounds a-year, with 
openings to higher office and greater pay, to the Privy 
Council , the "Peerage , and the Seals. He is rich, too, 
in genius and in noble friends. -If Cecil plays with him 
fast and loose, the Lord Chancellor pushes his fortunes 
at the bar, and Lady Egerton smooths his suit with 
the young beanty and with her domineering Inn. Sir 
John is in high spirits. True, the bill to exempt the 
four shires from Lord touch’s jurisdictionhas been dropped 
by the Lords; but the King has assured Sir Herbert 
Crofts with his own lips that right shall be done ; and the 
loyal country gentleman believes that when a prince pro- 
mises to do right he will of course maintain his word. 

The day is named ; the tenth of May. 

May 10. 21. By help of Sir Dudley Oarleton we may look upon 

the pleasant scene, upon the pretty bride, the jovial knight, 
the romping girls, and the merry company, as through a 
glass. Leathers and lace light up the rooms in the Stiand. 
Cecil has been warmly urged to come over from Salisbury 
House. Three of his gentlemen, Sir Walter Cope, Sir 
Baptist Hicks, and Sir Hugh Beeston, hard drinkers and 
men about town, strut over in his stead, haunting in their 

21. Carle ton to Chamberlain, May 11. 1606, S. P. 0. ; Bacou’a Will ; 
Spedding’s Bacon, x. 8. 
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swords and pinnies ; yet the prodigal bridegroom, sump- YU. 21. 
tuons in his tastes as in his genius, clad in a suit of — 
Genoese velvet, purple from cap to shoe, outbraves them 10 • 
all. The bride, too, is richly dight; her whole dowry seeming J 
to be piled up on her in cloth of silver and ornaments 
of gold. The wedding rite is performed at St. Mary- 
lebone chapel, two miles from the Strand, among the lanes 
and suburbs winding towards the foot of Hampstead Hill. 

Who that is blessed with any share of sympathy or poetry 
cannot see how that glad and shining party ride to the 
rural church on that sunny- tenth of May ? how the girls 
will laugh and Sir John will joke, as they wind through 
lanes now wdiite with thorn and the bloom of jrnars ; how 
the bridesmaids scatter rosemary and the groomsmen 
struggle for the kiss ? Who cannot imagine that 
dinner in the Strand, though the hunchback Earl of 
Salisbury has not' come over to Sir John’s lodging to taste 
the cheer or kiss the bride ? We know that the wit is 
good, for Bacon is there-; wC may trust Sir John for the 
quality of his wine. 

Alice brings to her husband two hundred and twenty 
pounds a-year, with a further claim, on her mother’s 
death, of one hundred and forty pounds a-year. Ajs 
•Lady Paldngton long outlived Bacon, that increase never 
Came into his hands. Two hundred and twenty pounds 
a-year is his wife’s whole fortune. "What is not Spent in 
lace and satins for her bridal dress, he allows her to invest 
for her separate use. Prom his own estate he settles on 
her five hundred pounds a-year. ■ 

Now, in what sense can a marriage in which there seems 
to be a good deal. of love, and in wbicli there certainly is 
no great flush of money, be called, on Bacon’s side, a 
mercenary match ? 
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. 22 ‘ A f % ll[ more galling tlian has yet been put on 
bun n waits flio close of his honeymoon. Only a few days 
nfk-r InV marriage to Alice, Sir Francis Gawdy of the 
f (ummm Pleas, stricken with apoplexy, is removed from 
his- chambers at Serjeants’ Inn to Easton Hall, where 
he soon after dies. Colcc goes up to the bench, and 
1 hub-ridge, the Solicitor-General, ought by the custom of 
tin* law to follow Coke, leaving the post of Solicitor void. 
,I>ut Sir Francis Gawdy having been a partizan of the 
hs.'-ox faction, and his (laughter married to the son of Lady 
Picli, Cecil, either anxious not to offend that powerful 
fact bin, which lie lias made his own by a double contract 
of marriage, or doubtful of his cousin’s subserviency in 
oft ice, sets aside the usual order of promotion at the bar, and 
duly -i. raises Sir Henry Hobart, his obscure Attorney of the Court 
of Wards, over Uoderidgc’s as well as over Paeon’s head, 
Oct. to the high place of Attorney-General. Bacon complains 
to Egor ton and Cecil of the insult even more than the 
wrong of such a trick. The Lord Chancellor, w r ho sees 
the error made by the government in alienating the most 
powerful man in the House of Commons, proposes to heal 
the wound by asking Sir John Hoderidge to yield Iris 
patent to Bacon, faking in exchange the place of King’s 
Serjeant, together with a promise of the first seat that 
shall fall vacant in the King’s Bench. To this Sir John 
and Cecil both object. 


Nor. 


23. When Parliament meets in November to discuss the 
Bill of Union, Bacon stands back. The King has chosen 

22. Foss’s Judges of England, vi. 158, 306, 329; Ghrou. Jurid-lSl; 
Montagu, v. 297 ; Council Keg., Oct. 14, 1606. 

23. Carlcton to CliamLwtem, Deo. IS. 1606, S.P. 0.; 

Feb. 1C. 1607, S. r. 0.; Com. Jour., i. 31 4. " fc 

Court of Exchequer, 22, 31 ; M‘Crie’s Life of Melville, u. 234. 
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liis Attorney; let (he new Attorney fight (he King's 
battle. The adversaries to he met are bold and many. 
During the recess Cecil has imposed on the country a Book 
of Bates, pretending that taxes may be lawfully laid in 
the King’s ports at the King’s pleasure. John Bates, n 
merchant trading with Venice, resisting a tax un.-nnetioned 
by the House of Commons, has been condemned in the 
Court of Exchequer; but this condemnation of Bates 
rousing a nation of taxpayers, from every port into which 
ships can float come protests against Sir Thomas Kleming’s 
reading of the law. Beyond the Tweed, too, people are 
mutinous to the point of war; for the countrymen of 
Andrew Uelville begin to suspect, the King of a design 
against the Kirk, and Uolville himself, lured by a false 
pretence from St. Andrew’s to London, has been provoked 
into an indiscretion, and clapped in the Tower. 

Under such crosses, the Bill on Union fares but ill. 
Fuller, the bilious representative of London, flies at 
the Scots. The Scots in London are in the highest de- 
gree unpopular. Lax in morals and in taste, they will 
take the highest place at table, they will drink out of 
anybody’s can, they will kiss the hostess or her buxom 
maid without saying “ By your leave,” Brawls fret the 
taverns which they haunt; pasquins hiss against them 
from the stage. Such broils distract the poor King, who sees 
no way to put them down save by commanding Popbnm 
to whip and pillory the rogues who beat his countrymen 
and friends. Three great poets, Jonson, Chapman, and 
Marston, go to jail for a harmless jest against these Scots. 
Such acts of rigour make the name of Union hateful to 
the public ear. 

Hobart goes to the wall. James now sees that the battle 
is not to the weak nor the race to the slow. Bacon has only 
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to IiqW bis tongue and make bis terms. Alarmed lest 

1606. th ° BiU ° f TJnion may be Wilted b y an overwhelming 

Deo. Vcde ’ sllddenl y adjourns tbe House. He must get 
stiengtb. Ike plan proposed by Egerton for making 
Doderidge a King’s (Serjeant, Bacon tbe Solicitor-General, 
is revived. Pressed on all sides, bere by tbe Lord Chancellor, 
there by a mutinous House of Commons, Cecil at length 
yields to bis cousin’s claim. Sir John Doderidge bows his 
neck, and when ParKament meets after the Christmas 
holidays Bacon holds in his pocket a written engagement 
for the Solicitor’s place. 

1607 . 24. The Bill of Union, drawn by Egerton, consists of 

Feb. 14 . f olu . parts : hostile laws, border laws, laws of commerce, 
laws of navigation. Three of these parts present no diffi- 
culties to the House of Commons. Statutes which forbid 
a Scot to pass the Tweed, which £11 the dales of Ettrick 
and Yarrow with feud and slaughter, which prohibit the sale 
of English wool in Scotland and of Scottish furs in England, 
find no advocates. All the old barbarous laws are at once 
annulled. But the knights and burgesses resist the Bing’s 
design of naturalizing the whole Scottish population. 

Nicholas Fuller reopens the debate. A union of these 
two countries, says the uncivil member for London, would 
be a marriage of the rich with the poor, the strong with the 
weak. With the pardonable pride of a London burgess he 
points to the arts, the industry, and wealth of England, to its 
orchards swelling with fruit, its pastures fat with lane, its 
waters white with sails, to its tbrivingpeople, abundant agri- 
culture, inexhaustible fisheries, woods, and mines. With all 
these riches he contrasts a land of crags and storms, peopled 
by a race of men rude as their climate, poor in resources 

24. Com. Jour., i. 333-337 ; Loids’ Jour., ii. 469, 472 ; Statutes, 4 J« c. e. h 
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and in genius, a nation with pedlars for merchant^, and VII. 24. 
two or three rotten hoys for a fleet. Such countries, he 
contends, are best apart. "What man in his senses, having- 
two estates divided by a hedge, one fruitful, one waste, will 
break down his fence and let the cattle stray from the waste 
into garden and corn-field? Will any one mingle two 
swarms of bees ? why then two hostile swanns of men ? 

England is bare as the land round Bethel ; so that nature 
and God call out to separate the nations, as Lot chose the 
left hand, Abraham the right. He denies that the King’s 
accession has changed the relations of the Saxon to the 
Scot : and sits down with demanding whether, if Mary had 
borne a son to Philip, that son being heir to his father’s 
crowns, an English Parliament w r ould have naturalized the 
people of Sicily and Spain ? 

25. The speech makes a deep impression. Fuller speaks 
to men convinced ; men sore from daily WTongs and insults. 

Bacon, rising to reply, begins with that shower of image Feb. 17. 
and illustration wiiich his experience tells him is never 
lost on a learned and poetic House. He begs his hearers 
to forget all private feuds, to raise their minds to questions 
of the highest state ; not as merchants dealing with mean 
affairs, but as judges and kings charged with the weal of 
empires. Glancing in scorn at Fuller, he passes with his 
light laugh the moral of that tale of Abraham and Lot, a 
parting cursed with a cruel war and a long captivity, to 
his illustration of the fence. The King, Bacon says, threw 
down the fence when he crossed the Tweed ; yet the flock 
of Scots has not yet followed through the rent. Proud 
and lavish, doting on dress and show, the Scottish gentle- 


1607. 
Feb. 14. 


25. Speech hy Sir Francis Bacon in the House of Commons concerning 
the Naturalization of the Scots, 1641 ; Wilson, 37. 
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VII^ 2 5. mane will rather starve at home than betray lhs poverty 
1607 abroad - TIie Eoman commons fought for the right to 

Feb. 17. name Plebeian consuls > and > when they had won the right, 
voted for Patricians: so with the Scots: they. claim the 
privilege of coming into England; yield the right > and 
they will not come. It is said the land is full. London, 
he grants, is thronged and swollen : not the open downs 

, and plains. France counts more people to the mile. 

Flanders, Italy, Germany exceed us in population. Are 
there no English towns decayed ? Are there no ancient 
cities heaps of stones ? Why, marsh grows on the pasture, 
pasture on the plough-land. Wastes increase; the soil 
cries loud for hands to sow the corn and reap the harvest. 
But this bill for naturalizing the Scots stands on a far 
higher ground. A people, warlike as the Homans and as 
ourselves, a race of men who, like wild horses, are hard to 
control because lusty with blood and youth, offer to be 
one people with us, friends in the day of peace, allies in 
the day of strife. Take from the Scots this brand of aliens, 
they will stand by our side, bulwarks and defenders against 
the world. Should you shut them out from England, 
treating them as strangers and enemies, they may prove 
to you what the Pisans proved to Florence, the Latins to 
Borne. In our ancient wars the invader found the gates 
of our kingdom open. France could enter through Scot- 
land, Spain through Belaud. Pass this bill, we close om 
gates. No minor argument deserves a thought. Union 
is strength, union is defence. You object that the Scots 
_ are poor. Are not strong limbs better than riches ? lias 
not Solon told us the man of iron is master of the 
man of gold? Does not Macchiavelli pour In’s scorn at 
the false proverb which makes money the sinews of war? 

The true sinews of war are the sinews of valiant men. 
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Leave, gentlemen, to the Spaniards, the delusion 'that a VH. 2 
heap of gold, filched from a feeble race, can give the ^607 
do mini on of the world. If union with the Scots will not 
bring riches to our doors, it will bring safety to onr frontiers, 
will give us strength at sea and reserves on land. Alone 
we have borne our flag aloft; with Scotland united in 
arms, with Ireland settled and at peace, with our war fleets 
on every sea, our merchants in every port, we shall become [ix 
y the first power in the world. ' Warmed with such glorious 
hopes, how can the gentleman of England stand upon 
terms and audits — upon mine and thine — upon he knows 
not what ! 


26. The House rings with applause. Cecil sends a copy 
of this speech to James ; and in the midst of his trials, it 
is some pleasure to the poor pedant to see what splendid 
things a practical statesman and philosopher can say for 
his favourite scheme. 

If the Union is postponed until another generation, its 
eloquent advocate gains his place. 

Lord Campbell assumes that Egerton’s plan for Bacon’s June 
promotion failed, and that he rose into office through the 
changes on Popham’s death. These are mistakes. Fleming 
succeeds Popham, Tanfield succeeds Fleming, and Hobart 
remains Attorney. To create a vacancy, Doderidge has 
to take the coif, when Bacon’s commission as the Kin g’s 
Solicitor-General immediately passes the Seal. 


20. Cecil to Lake, April 16, 1607, S. P. 0. ; Ckron. Juricl., 183. 
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CHAPTEB VIII. 


SOLICITOR-GENERAL. 

^ ^e twenty-fifth of June, 1607, at the age of forty-six 

1G07 y e . avs an d five months, Bacon entered office. During the 
June 25 ^ years which he acted as Solicitor-General , Lord Camp- 
bell has found no flaw in his practice — abstinence which is 
due in part to the circumstance that for these six years, 
with the unimportant exception of the trial of Lord San- 
quhair for murder, Lord Campbell has overlooked every 
fact in Bacon’s life. If there is nothing to relate >, there 
may be nothing to condemn. 

Yet there is much in the story of these six years — 
years in which he wrought at the Essays and shaped out 
the New Philosophy ; in which, to his personal disquiet, he 
resisted the design of Sir J ohn Pakmgton and his friends to 
abridge the authority of the Court of Wales ; in which, at 
his personal risk and loss, he aided to plant Virginia and 
Ulster ; in which, against his professional interests, he en- 
gaged in many a good fight for popular liberties against 
the Crown — which men of sense and spirit will wash for the 
sake of example to keep alive. 

2. Cecil is now at his height of fortune. On the sudden, 
dramatic death of Dorset, the most daring of poets, the 
most prudent of financiers, Cecil takes the White Staff 
without parting from his office as premier Secretary of 

. 1. Campbell’s Life of Bacon, iii. 56. 

2. Eure to Cecil, April 27, 1608, S. P. O. ; Chamberlain to Carleton, 

July 7, 1608 ; Provisoes between Salisbury and Morrnl, Dec. 1608, b.l.V, 
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State. 3Tc is now nearly all in nil. Except in naval VIII. 2. 
affairs. in which Xottinghmn’s great age and eminence 
ns a sailor forbid all meddling', no department of the ’*'■ 
public service, home or foreign, trade, police, finances, law, 
religion, war and peace, escapes the quick eye and con- 
trolling hand of the tiny hunchback. Every one serves 
him. every enterprise enriches him. 1 1 e builds a new palace 
at Hatfield, a new Exchange in the Strand. Countesses 
intrigue for him. His son marries a Howard, his daughter 
n Clifford. Ambassadors start for Italy, less to see Doges 
and Grand Dukes than to pick up pictures and statues, 
bronzes and bangings for his vast establishment at Hatfield 
Cliaee, Hardeners travel through France to buy up for 
him mulberries and vines. Salisbury House on the Thames 
almost rivals the luxurious villas of the Homan Cardinals 
in wealth of tapestry, of furniture and plate. Yet under 
this blaze of worldly success Cecil is the most miserable Hav. 
of men. Friends grudge his rise ; his health is broken ; 
the reins which his ambition draws into his hands are 
beyond the powers of a man to grasp; and the vigour of 
bis frame, wasted by years of voluptuous licence, fails him 
at a moment when the strain on his faculties is at the full. 

• II. In this strain of powers no longer fresh, in this soli- Aug. 
tilde of severed friendships, in this misery of broken health, 

(Veil turns to his hale, bright cousin, not for the com- 
panionship he will not give, but for the hint*, and helps u 
Inn \ <*r hits to »-»■ 11, Uncoil d«a s not love him. More than 
t -i ( * .•il has h.-en to him a ei<t*s «md gri<’f; for while 

la- <\ui tight with his own wvupons the coirs- and spite- 
ful his g< ml<‘ Iwait -applies no annourv of defim-e 
■ cent th- o.-ld and \<ib-d cent, nipt of la's p.-rfidiou- 

I* e i e • A' • !•••}. si X. 
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IfiOH. !" ,n ° rP f, ' e . f}n0nf COI3fnjll * {io »s on affairs, instead of gliding 
Aug. ,n( 'l <lm( khl(l! - v nnd gracious correspondence which is the 
hnfut of his pen, lie chooses to stand with him on the 
ceremonial footing of good maimers and the duties of his 
place. While writing notes of business like the following, 
luioon may have in mind the day, not long ago, when the 
haul of Salisbury declined to cross the Strand to taste the 
bypoems nnd kiss the h rule : 

B acos to Salisbury. 

Aug. 21. This Wednesday, the 24th of Aug. 1608. 

It may piMiAsn vouii Lordship, 

I had cast not to fail to attend your Lordship to- 
morrow, which was the day your Lordship had appointed 
for your being at London ; but haring this day about noon 
received knowledge of your being at Kensington, and that 
it had pleased your Lordship to send for me to dine with 
you as this day, I made what diligence I could to return 
from Gorhambury ; aud though I came time enough to 
have waited on your Lordship this evening, yet, your Lord- 
ship being in so good a place to refresh yourself, and 
though it please your Lordship to use me as a kinsman, 
yet I cannot leave behind me the shape. of a Solicitor. 

I thought it better manners to stay till to-morrow, what 
time I will wait on you. And at all times rest, your Lord- 
ship’s most humble and bounden, 

F . Bacon. 

To the last hour of Cecil’s life, Bacon keeps this cere- 
monial style. No kindness hows between the cousins; 
they talk of business, not of love; and when Cecil passes 
to his rest, a new edition of the Essays, under cover of a 
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treatise on Deformity, paints in true and bold lilies, but VIII. ‘ 3. 

without one harsh touch, the genius of the man. </ 

& 1608 . 

4. The feud of the four shires is again ablaze. Sir J ohn ^ ov ’ 

Pakington has found that the King’s promise to do right 
has borne no fruit for him or for his friends sweeter than 
the sour crabs of his own orchard. Lord Zouch is gone, and 
Lord Eure, with a new set of standing orders, reigns in lus 
stead ; yet the Court of Wales, under this new President, 
is no less warm to maintain its right than under the old. 

Indeed, in the belief of wise and practical men, the time 
has not arrived for either abolishing the court or inter- 
fering with its powers. 

This Court of Wales and the Welsh Border, like the 
more important Court of the North, was erected as a defence 
against Papist missionaries and Papist plots. The gentry of 
Wales and of the Border shires were mainly Boman Catholic ; 
and every villain who in Elizabeth’s time disturbed the 
public peace, and brought shame or punishment on the mem- 
bers of the Boman Church, reckoned on the aid of an army 
of lighting and fanatical Sir Hughs. The Court of Wales 
kept them under. The poor, who wished to smelt the iron- 
ore, to feed their sheep, to dredge then streams for pearls, 
and net their bays for fish, in peace, blessed it for this 
boon, and not for this alone ; for tliis royal Court gave 
them such cheap and speedy justice as could not be ob- 
tained in counties governed by the ordinary courts under 
the common law. If prompt and stern, its rule was na- 
tional in spirit, popular in aim. The abuses which crept in 
a few years later, and which caused its fall, were of a kind 
unknown in the days of Elizabeth, and only just beginning 

i. Cott, MSS. Yit., c. 1 ; Dorn. Papers of James the First, sxviii. 48, 
xxxii. 13, 14, S. P. 0. ; Heath’s Preface, Bacon's Works, vii. 5S4. 
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Cliurcli of Rome. Sir John adheres to the Church, but VIII. 5. 
his near kinsman, Humphrey Paldrrgton, is an active and ' 

dangerous recusant, whose name is constantly before the ’ 

Privy Council. . Lord Erne complains to Sir John. Sir 
John flatly refuses to obey his precepts. Eure unites to 
Lord Salisbury that his powers must be preserved in full, 
or he shall feel it a duty to resign his place. 


6. Cecil consults Bacon, now become chief adviser of 
the Crown in all affairs of law, and finds his opinion on the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Wales, as in most things, the 
reverse of that pronounced by Coke. Coke is against Eure. 

A dry, stiff formalist, wanting the warmth of heart, the 
large round of sympathies which enable his illustrious rival 
at the bar to see into political questions with the eyes of 
a poet and a statesman, Coke can only treat a constituted 
court as a thing of words, dates, readings, and decisions ; 

*not as a living fact in close relation to other living 
facts, and having in itself the germs of growth and change. 

A point of law is taken for debate before the judges, when 
Bacon appears in opposition to Sir John and his Mends, 
and pronounces that argument on The Jurisdiction of the 
Marches which is printed in his works. After this hearing 
a proclamation from the King announces the confirmed 
. authority of the Court of Wales ; but the magistrates of 
the four shires continue their opposition, and the case 
drags on for nine or ten years, until these magistrates 
drop the agitation in presence of more solemn facts. 

7. In no History of America, in no Life of Bacon, have I 1609. 
found one word to connect him with the plantation of that May 23. 

6. Dom. Papers James tlie First, xxxvii. 53, 54, 56, S. P. O. ; Bacon’s 
"Works, vii. 5S7 ; Proclamation for the Continuance of the Authority and 
Jurisdiction of the Presidencies of the North and of "Wales [Nov. 1608]. 

7 , Virginia Charter Book, May 23, 160?, S. P. O. 
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7. great Republic. Yet, like Bnlcigh nnd Delaware, be lakes 
an active share in ihe labours, a conspicuous part in the 
sacrifices, through which the foundations of Virginia and 
the Carolinas are first laid. 


Like men of far less note, who havo received far higher 
honours in America, Bacon pays his money into the great 
Company, and takes office in its management as one of 
the Council. To his other glories, therefore, must be 
added that of a Founder of Now States. 


8. The causes which lend Bacon, with most of his par- 
liamentary and patriotic colleagues, to join the Virginia 
Company with person nnd purse, are the same causes 
which move him to fight for the Union nnd the Subsidies. 
The plantation of Virginia is a branch of the great contest 
with Spain. 

England and Spain have long been rivals in plantation 
• and discovery. Neither may claim for itself the wide 
continents of America by the happy exercise of native 
genius; for while a Genoese gave the south to Spain, 
a Venotinn conferred the north on England. Frobisher 
nnd Gilbert followed in the wake of Cabot, though in a 
different spirit and working to another end. Inflamed by 
tales of the Incas’ shining palaces, Frobisher went forth 
in search of mines aud gold.; Gilbert, who revived the' 
spirit of tho Great Discoverer, sailed to the far west and 
gallantly gave his life, not for the rewards of wealth and 
fame, but solely in the hope of extending English power 
and of converting souls to God. When he sank in the 
Golden Hind he left these tasks to his young half-brother, 


8. Fernando Gorges’ Brief Relation, 3, 10; Charters of Virginia, April 
10, 1G0G, Mar. 9/ 1607, May 23, 1609, S. F. O. 
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Gulf, of Mexico felt their strength they chased the English 
from those sens ns pirates. If the Spanish cruisers 
caught nn English crow, they either slung them to the 
yard-arm or sent them prisoners to Spain. 

Muled by a corporation of adventurers, tormented by 
these Spanish cruisers, unprotected by the royal fleets, the 
settlement on the J nines River falls to grief. A man of 
genius, Captain John Smith, more than once snatches it 
from the jaws of death. But the planters fight among 
themselves, deposo Smith from power, and send back 
nothing to the Company save miserable complaints and 
heaps of glittering dust. The colony is on the verge of 
failure, when a threat from Spain to descend on the 
Chesapeake shoots now life into the drooping cause. 
All generous spirits rush to the defence of Virginia. 
Bacon joins the Company with purse and voice. Mont- 
gomery, Pembroke, and Southampton, the noble friends 
of Shakespeare, join it. Nor is the Church less zealous. 
Tho ardent Abbott, the learned Hackluyt, lend their 
names. Money pours in. A fleet, commanded by Gates 
and Somers, sails from the Thames, to meet on its voyage 
at sea those singular and poetic storms and trials which 
add the Bermudas to our empire and The Tempest to our 
literature. 


10. One hundred and seventy-five years after Walter 
Raleigh laid down his life in Palace Yard for America, his 
illustrious blood paid for by Gondomar in Spanish gold, the 
citizens of Carolina, framing for themselves a free consti- 
tution, remembered the man to whose genius they owed 
their existence as a state. They called the capital of their 
country Raleigh. The United States can also claim among 


10. Statutes of North Carolina, c. xiv. 
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wings, for the licensing of inns, for the importation of 
coni, they abrogate. In lieu of these reliefs, they offer the 
King one hundred thousand pounds a year. 

12. At first Janies will not listen. The terns of such a 
contract touch, he says, his honour. These privileges may 
bo of no moment to the Crown ; to part with them may 
neither lower its dignity nor abate its pride; yet why 
should ho be ashed to part with them? Elizabeth had them. 
All the Plantagenets, all the Tudors had them. Why 
should the first of the Stuarts strip his Crown of privileges 
held by bis predecessors for five hundred years? But 
James is not true to his own folly. To resist a sale of 
the rags and dust of feudal power, if done on the ground 
of conscience, would to many seem respectable, to some 
heroic ; but flic offer of a hundred thousand pounds a 
year tempts a man dogged by dims to compromise with 
his sense of right. lie lends his ear; he hints his willing- 
ness to treat. Will the Commons give a little more ? Will 
they take a little less ? If so, he will hear them ; if not, 
not. Cecil asks Fleming and Colce to declare whether 
James can lawfully sell the burthens on tenures, yet 
preserve to his Crown the tenures themselves. 

13. The chance of hurting Bacon, who pleads in office, as 
he always spoke when out of office, for the full surrender 
of these feudal dues, is too much for Coke. Their feud has, 
indeed, grown fiercer ns they have grown in years, flashing 
out even in the coui'ts of law. “ The less you speak of 
your own greatness,” says Bacon in open court, “ the more 
I shall think of it, and the more, the less.” As Bacon 
contends that a sale of the burthens on tenures is in fact a 

12. Add. MSS., 13, 695 ; Com. Jour., i. 419, 420. 

13. Spedding’s Bacon, vii. 177 ; Add. MSS., 11, 695. 
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sale of the tenures, Coke answers Cecil that Ike King may, VIII 
if it shall please him, sell tlie burthens, yet keep the 13. 

tenures intact. James therefore sends to tell the Com- — 

mons that he will sell to them for six hundred thousand 1010 
pounds paid down, and a rental of two hundred thousand 
pounds a year, his rights of marriage, wardsliip, premier 
seizin, respite of homage and reliefs. 

14. In these debates, the Solicitor-General, brushing away 
the distinctions of Coke and Fleming, urges on the House 
of Commons and on the Crown the wisdom of abolishing 
these feudal tenures both in name and fact. Tenures in 
capite and by knight-service, he says, have lost them virtue. 

When the Sovereign summoned liis liegemen to the held, 

Reason might have cried — Hold fast all tenures wliich 
augment the national force ! But the King ho longer 
leads his armies in the field or calls his vassals. round his 
flag ; war has grown into a science, arms into a profession ; 
if an enemy should appear at Dover or Berwick, no man 
would now wait for the King’s tenant to strike. In the 
musters for defence, holders in soecage stand foot to 
foot with holders by knight-service. In feudal ages the 
tenures meant defence ; but the usage and the idea has 
alike gone by; and tenures no longer represent either 
force, honour, or obedience. 

15. Bacon pleads so well that after warm debates the July 2 
King consents to reduce his demands, the House of Com- 
mons to raise .their price. The two powers draw nearer to 

each other, and a happy resolution seems about to cleanse 
away some of the ‘very worst abuses of the feudal state. 

14. Bacon’s Speech, April, 1610 ; Lords’ Jour., ii. 580. 

15. King's Proclamation, Dec. 31, 1610 ; Add. MSS., 11, 695 ; Lords’ 

Jour., ii. 666-86 ; Statutes of the Realm, iv. 1207. 
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For «two hundred thousand pounds a year the Crown 
agrees to renounce for ever these feudal rights. 

How tliis Great Contract comes to an abrupt and 
July 23. ig ,;uom hiious end, how King and Commons wrangle over 
the Book of Bates, and ho.w a session that began so pros- 
perously closes in open strife between the people and their 
prince, not a single bill receiving the royal signature, all 
this, though full of constitutional, and even of romantic 
interest, is a tale for the historian of England, not for the” 
critic of Bacon’s life. 

1612. Id. So long as his kinsman Cecil lives, Bacon sees 
May. no hope of rising in the world. In May, 1612, the 
Earl of Salisbury, Lord Treasurer of England, premier 
Secretary of State, and Master of the Court of Wards, 
worn out by fag of brain not less than by disease of blood, 
dies, and a burst of gladness breaks over court and country 
at the news. His companions of the Privy Council tra- 
duce his fame, his tenants at Hatfield attack his park. Of 
all men living, the cousin he so deeply hurt is the least 
unjust. In an edition of the Essays, now in the press, 
Bacon paints him to the life : every one knows the por- 
trait ; yet no one can pronounce this picture of a small 
shrewd man of the world, a clerk in soul, without a spark 
of fire, a dash of generosity in his nature, unfair or even 
unkind. The spirit of it runs in a famous anecdote. 

“ Mow tell me truly,” says the King, “ what think you of 
your cousin that is gone ? ” “ Sir,” answers Bacon, 
"since your Majesty charges me, I’ll give you such a 
character of him as if I were to write his story. I do 
think he was no fit councillor to make your affairs better. 
But yet he was fit to have kept them from growing worse.” 

16. Bacon’s Essays, xliv, ; Apophthegms, Works, vii. 175. 
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ArrLIES FOR THE COURT OF WARDS. 

“On my so’l, man!” says James, “in the first .tliou VIII. 
speakest like a true man, in the second like a kinsman.” 16. 

17. From the day of Cecil’s death his prospects, clouded 1612. 
till now, begin to clear. If promotion pauses, it is only 
because the crowds of suitors perplex the King. Can’ and 
Northampton claim the Treasurer’s staff. Everybody begs 
the Court of Wards and Liveries. Sir Thomas Lake, Sir 
Henry Wotton, Sir Ealph Winwood, Sir Henry Neville, 
each aspires to the rank of Secretary of State. The ^ 
patriots put up Bacon’s name for this great office, and 
shrewd observers fancy him nigh success. Poor James, 
unable to decide, hankering, though afraid, to make Carr 
his chief minister, puts the Treasury into commission for 
six months, gives the Wards to Carew, and startles the 
gossips of Whitehall by announcing that, instead of em- 
ploying either Bacon or Wotton, Winwood or Lake, he 
means for the future to be his own Secretary of State. 

18. ■ Carew dying suddenly six months after his nomina- Nov. 
tion, Bacon applies for the Court of Wards. His pay 
as Solicitor-G-eneral is only seventy pounds a-year. Pro- 
mised for his service to the Crown a place of profit, he 
points out in a letter to Carr that the Court of Wards is 
one for a lawyer rather than a courtier to hold. 


Bacw to Lord Rochester. 


It MAY PLEASE YOUR GOOD LORDSHIP, Nov. 14, 1612. 

This Mastership of the Wards is like a mist— some- 
times it goeth upwards and sometimes it falleth downwards. 
If it go up to great lords, then it is as it was at the first,— 


17. Chamberlain lo Carleton, Nov. 26, 1612 S P 0 

16121 * p - *». » 
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if it fall clown to mean men, tlien it is as it was at the last. 
But neither of these ways concerns me in particular, — but 
il it should in a middle region go to lawyers, then I be- 
seech your Lordship have some care of me. The attorney 
and solicitor are as the King’s champions for civil business, 
and they had need have some place of rest in their eye for 
their encouragement. The Mastership of the Rolls, which 
was the ordinary place kept for them, is gone from them. 
If this place should go to a lawyer, and not to them, their 
'hopes must diminish. Thus I rest, your Lordship’s affec- 
tionate, to do you humble sendee, 

F. Bacon. 


He feels so certain of this suit that he orders the new 
clothes for his servants ; yet the suit fails. He wants the 
Court of Wards and Liveries as a right,' and will not buy 
• it. Sir Walter Cope, a man of larger fortunes and smaller 
. scruples, while Bacon alleges service, tells down his money 
and buys the place. The wags of the Mitre have their 
laugh. “ Sir Walter,” they say, “ has got the Wards, Sir 
Francis the Liveries.” 

1013. 19. If he sue without success for the Court of Wards, 

Aug. he is constantly consulted or employed in the most weighty, 
the most delicate business of the Crown. Most conspicuous, 
perhaps, of the cases "which now engage his mind is the 
old, old story of Irish broils. 

Of Ireland itself he never speaks but in words of tender- 
ness and grief. With him the green lustrous island is “ a 
country blessed with almost all the dowries of nature — 
with rivers, havens, woods, quarries, good soil, temperate 
climate, and a race and generation of men, valiant, hard. 


19. Bacon to Carr, Nov. 14, 1612, S. P. 0. 
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and active, as it is not easy to find such confluence of com- 
modities, if the hand of man did join with the hand of 
nature; but they severed, — the harp of Ireland is not 
strung or attuned to concord.” More the pity, thinks its 
generous and sagacious friend ! 

20. Sir Arthur Chichester, the wisest, firmest man ever 
sent from England to rule the Celt, — after driving out the 
rebels O’Neile and O’Donnel, crashing O’Dogherty and 
the assassins who ravished and destroyed Derry, — has 
built a new city on Lough Eoyle, garrisoned and calmed 
Strabane, Ballyshannon, . Omagh, and the forts along 
the lines from Kerry to Inishoan, and peopled with 
the germs of a 'new race the wastes of Antrim and 
Down, of Londonderry and Coleraine. Strong in Ins 
genius and in his success, after founding an English state 
in Ulster on the ruins of the great Celtic insurrection, 
he calls a Parliament in Dublin to sanction what has 
been done, and to resume, for the first time in the 
remembrance of living men, a regular mode of civil 
and popular government. For seven years he has ruled 
by the sword. He wishes to lay it down. • But blood is 
hot and feuds run high. The Saxon and the Celt, the 
Protestant and the Papist, meet in Dublin, less disposed to 
sit on the same benches and hear each other prate than to 
pluck out the sharp skean and fly at each other’s throats. 
At the first meeting they fall to blows. One party says 
Sir John Everard shall be Speaker; the other. Sir John 
Daws. Everard is in opposition, Daws the Irish Attorney- 
General ; Everard the candidate of the monks, Davis of 

20. An Account of ilio Right Hon. Sir Arthur Cliichcsier, Lord Bolfast, 
Lord Deputy of Ireland ; by Sir Faithful Fortcscuo : with Notes and a 
Memoir of the "Writer by Lord Clermont ; 1858. Ellis’s Orig. Letters, 
Third Series, iv. 173. 
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the Crown. Chichester can but follow the Imperial law. 
Usage good in Westminster must be held good in Dublin. 
Davis must be Speaker. Indeed, the majority elect him. 
But a crowd of men summoned from the Bog of Allen, 
from the banks of Lough Swilly, from the wilds of Sligo 
and Mayo, — representatives of the MacOiraghtys and Mac 
Coghlans, of the O’Doghertys, O’Donnels, and O’ Con- 
cannons, — who have scarcely ever heard of a precedent, 
have not learned to respect a majority of votes. Wien 
the Protestants file into the right lobby, instead of 
filing into the left the Boman Catholic members seat 
Everard in the chair. They refuse to move or to be 
counted like a drove of sheep! Davis, voted into the 
chair by a majority of twenty-eight, is taken up to his 
seat by two members, as in the English House of Commons. 
Everard will not stir. Davis plumps into his lap. In 
a wild Insh uproar; Everard, caught by the crowd, is 
thrust out neck and crop. The Celtic members grasp 
their skeans. If Chichester, wise in time, had not pru- 
dently set them in a ring of steel, the members, instead 
of hearing each other’s grievances, would have cut each 
other’s throats. Such a House of Commons is an im- 
practicable instrument for preserving the peace of Ireland, 
and Chichester dissolves it. On the evening of the row, to 
show his scorn of such brabbles, the Lord Deputy goes 
out to play his usual rubber. 

21. Everard and his friends come over to complain at 
Whitehall. They talk of their wrongs. They object to 
the new boroughs planted by the English ; they require 
that these boroughs shall not be allowed to send represen- 
tatives to an Irish House of Commons l They whine of 

21. Abbot, Aug. 4, 1613, S. P. O. ; Add. MSS. 19, 402, fol. 37. 
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danger to tlieir persons, of a Gunpowder Plot to blow them 
into the sky. 

The King consults Bacon. Anxious for Parliaments, 
but aware that Parliaments presuppose habits of order 
and discussion, respect for opinion, submission to majorities, 
Bacon gives the King this advice : 

Bacon to James. 

Aug:. 13, 1013. 

May it please your most excellent Majesty, 

I was at my house in the country what time the 
commission and instructions for Ireland were drawn by 
Mr. Attorney, but I was present this day the forenoon, 
when they were read before my Lords and excepted to, 
some points whereof use was made, and some alterations 
followed, but I could not in decency except to so much as 
I thought there might be cause, lest it might be thought a 
humour of contradiction or an effect of emulation, which, 3 
thank God, I am not. much troubled with, for, so your Ma- 
jesty's business be well done, whosoever be the instrument, 
I rest joyful. But because this is a tender piece of service, 
and that which was well directed by your Majesty’s high 
wisdom may be marred in the manage, and that I have 
been so happy ns to have my poor service in tin's business 
of Ireland, which I have minded with all my powers, be- 
cause I thought your estate laboured, graciously accepted 
by your sacred Majesty, I do presume to present to your 
Majesty’s remembrance (whom I perceive to be one of the 
most truly politic princes that ever reigned, and the 
greatest height of my poor abilities is but to understand 
you well) some few points in a memorial enclosed wliich I 
wish to ho changed. They tend to this scope principally, 
that L think it safest for your Majesty at this time, hoc 
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21. Ireland with sovereignty, concord, contentment, and modo- 
— rate freedom, and so bind up the wound made without, 

1 pi o ^ 

clorroring the commission with too many other matters. . . . 
whereas these instmments are so marshalled as if the 
grievances were the principal. The grievances which wore 
not commended to these messengers from the party in 
Ireland, but slept at least a month after t heir comm" 
liither, and . . . are divers of them of so vulgar a nature 
as they are complained of both in England and Ireland, 
and both now and at all times. For your Majesty to give 
way upon this ground, to so particular an inquiry of nil 
these points, I confess I think is unworthy of majesty, for 
they are ■ set down like interrogatories in a suit in law. 
And my fear is they will call up and stir such a number of 
complaints and petitions, which not being possible in he 
satisfied, this* commission meant for satisfaction will end in 
murmur. But these things which I write are perhaps but 
my errors and simplicities. Your Majesty's wisdom must 
steer and ballast the ship. So most humbly craving 
pardon, I ever rest your Majesty’s most devoted and 
faithful subject and servant. 

Fit. Bacon. 

Government acts on this counsel of maintaining in 
Dublin a firm and inflexible justice. A Parliament nmols 
within twelve mouths, the members of which quarrel indeed 
among themselves, as is only national and natural ; but 
which proves itself as capable of transacting public Ium- 
ijcv-; as almost any Parliament in Palace Yard. It gi\<- 
peae,. fn Ireland F« > r thirty years. 

For nearlv all that i- mo-t gnwiou- and noble, tan ' v, i-.- 
and fore- eino jj s tJj,. hi-h poli<*y of the lY.wn in tm- 
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reign, thanks are due, nest after Arthur Chichester, to VIII. 
Francis Bacon. Yet Lord Campbell, a statesman and a 21. 
lawyer, has not one word on this theme ! ' 

22. Two years of fag and moil cure James of his Oct. 2' 
ambition to be thought the best scribe in Christendom. 
Dissolving the commission of the Treasury, he gives the 

Staff to Northampton. He brings Winwood forward as 
Secretary of State ; but ere passing his commission under 
the Seal, James raises his great competitor for that post 
a step in his profession; Coke going up to the King’s 
Bench," Hobart to the Common Pleas, and Bacon to the 
Attorney’s place. Coke huffs at the King’s Bench, a 
court of higher dignity than the Common Pleas, bu^ of 
fewer fees. James has to interfere. ^ “This is all yo un- 
doing, Mr. Attorney,” says the irascible Lord Chief 
Justice; “it is you that have made this great stir.” 

With the light laugh that has so often maddened Coke, he 
answers, “Your lordship all this while hath grown in 
breadth; you must needs now grow in height, or you 
will be a monster.” 

23, Lord Campbell sees in these promotions, not the Nov. 
natural changes brought about by time, such as every year 
occin- at the bar, but a mean trick, a court intrigue, an 
affair of secret letters, of back-staffs interest, in short, a 
dodge and a cheat ! To this reading of events may be 
opposed the judgments of those among Bacon’s contempo- 

22. Chamberlain to Carleton, Oct. 14, 27, 1G14, S. P. 0. ; Grant Book, 

102 ; Bacon’s Apophthegms in Eesuscitatio, 38. ~ 

23. Mem. of Burgesses chosen for more than one place, April, 1614, 

S. P. O. Bacon’s biographers have been misled about his seat in 1614 by 
an erroneous conjecture ofVVillis (Not. Pari., iii. 173). There is a list of 
the Parliament of 1614 among the valuable MSS. at Kimbolton Castle, for 
■which, as for many other courtesies, I am indebted to the obliging friend- 
ship of his 'Grace the Duke of Manchester. 
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23. 

1614. 

Mar. 


raries who lcnow him best, the electors of the University 
of Cambridge, the members of the House of Commons. 
Their judgments, happily for us, are given in a very con- 
spicuous and decisive way. 

Bacon’s first advice to the Crown in his new office is to 
abandon its irregular, unproductive methods of raising 
fuuds, inventions of the Meercrafts and Overreaches of the 
court ; to call a new Parliament to Westminster, to explain 
frankly the political situation, and to trust the nation for 
supplies. The advice, though hotly opposed by North- 
ampton and the whole gang of Spanish pensioners, men 
paid to provoke hostility between the Commons and the 
Crown, so far prevails that writs go down into the country. 
P (# thirteen years Bacon has represented Ipswich in the 
House of Commons. Ipswich clings to him noth the love 
of a bride. But Cambridge, a more splendid and gracious 
constituency, claims him for its own. In the ambition 
of a public man there is nothing more pure than the 
wish to represent in Parliament the University at which 
he has been trained; nor is there for the scholar and 
the writer any reward more lofty than the confidence im- 
plied in the votes of a great constituency of scholars and 
gentlemen. In Bacon’s case there are peculiar obstacles. 
He left Cambridge early and in disdain; he has kept 
no friendly intercourse with its dons ; the business of his 
intellectual life has been to destroy the grounds on which 
its system of instruction stands. Yet the members of the 
University feel that as a writer and a philosopher he is not 
only the most brilliant Cambridge man alive, but the most 
brilliant Englishman who ever lived. They elect him. 

The burgesses of Ipswich also elect him. The burgesses 
of St. Albans also elect him. Such a return is unprece- 
dented in parliamentary annals. Only the most popular 
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and patriotic candidates are rewarded in this Parlia- 
ment by double returns. Sandes is elected for Hendon 
and Rochester, Whitelocke for Woodstock and Corfie Castle. 
No one save the new Attorney-General can boast of a 
triple return. 

Of course he sits for Cambridge ; a fact, overlooked by 
his biographers from Hawley to Lord Campbell, which 
connects his fame in a gentle and gracious form with the 
political history of Cambridge. 


vni 

23. 


1014 

Mar 


2d. Nor is this gracious confidence of his University the Aprf 
most striking proof of popularity which he now receives. 

When the Houses meet in April, a whisper buzzes round the 
benches that the elections for Cambridge, Ipswich, and St. 

Albans are null and void. No man holding the office of 
Attorney-General has ever been elected to serve in Parlia- 
ment: and some of the members seem resolved that so 
powerful an officer of the Crown never ought to sit, and 
never shall sit, in that House. The Attorney-General is the 
Crown trier ; he sets the law in motion ; he gathers the evi- 
dence, weighs the words, sifts the facts for prosecution. 

Unless scrupulous beyond the virtue of man, such an officer, 
hearing everything, noting everything, forgetting nothing, 
may become, in a House of Commons bent on free speech 
as its sacred right, the worst of inquisitors and tyrants. He 
shall not sit. Yet, notwithstanding their jealousy of power, 
the representative gentlemen of England have no heart to 
put the wisest and best among them to the door. They 
seek for precedents, that he may sit. No case is on the 
rolls. An Attorney- General, chosen after his nomination, 
cannot sit, by precedent. What then?. They waive their 
right. They take him as he is. Crown lawyer or not 

21. Chamberlain to Carleton, April 14, 1614, S. P. O. ; Com.* Jour., i. 

456 ; Statutes of the Bealm, iv. 1207. 
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YIH. Crown lawyer, lie is 'Sir Francis Bacon. As Sir Francis 
Bacon lie shall sit. But the case shall stand alone. This 
1614. tribute paid to personal merit ancl' public service must 
April, not be drawn, say the applauding members,- into a 
precedent dangerous to their franchise. He is the first 
to sit, he must be the last. 

That an exception in favour of the . new Attorney- 
General should havo boon made by men so hostile to 
tho court that they broke up atl ast without passing a 
single bill which the Crown could assent to, is most 
strange. The results are yet more strange. As if to 
witness to the latest generations the profound estimation 
in which Bacon was held by a House of Commons which 
had known him closely for thirty years, and which had 
seen him vote and act under every form of tempta- 
tion that can test the virtue and tax the genius of 
a public man, tliis exception, made in his favour solely, 
became the rule for his successors and for succeeding 
times. Once only has the restriction been referred to 
in the House. That v r as in the case of his immediate 
successor. Since his time the presence of the Attor- 
ney-General among the representatives of the people 
has been constant. This fact suggests not only that a 
change has taken place in public thought, hut that the 
character of the Crown official has undergone a change. 
Such is the truth. Before Bacon’s day the Attorney- 
General was the personal servant of the prince: from 
Bacon’s day he lias been the servant of the State. Bacon 
was the first of a new order of public men. The fact is 
scarcely less creditable to his political purity than the 
composition of the Norum Organum is glorious to his 
intellectual powers. Bad men kill great offices. Good 
, men found them. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ST. JOHN AND PEACHAM. 

1. Ip Lord Campbell lias not one word to say on Bacon’s 
part in tire plantation of Virginia, in the regeneration of 
Ulster, he has room for page after page of statement, more 
or less false in fact, wholly false in. spirit, on the examina- 
tion into the contempt of Oliver St. John, and on the trial 
for libel of Edmond Peacham. 

Happy the great-lawyer who in passionate times can give 
up office with no worse recollection on his soul than 
having conducted two such cases for the Crown ! 

2. Birst of Oliver St. John. In the session of 1614, as 
in every session when he was out of office, Bacon puts his 
strength to the supplies. The day which he has so Jong 
feared has come ; the Papal powers, united over the corpse 
of Henri Quatre, have formed their league ; Spinola’s Pan- 
dours and Walloons are crushing out the free, industrial, 
and religious life of the Lower Rhine. A dozen cities lift 
their hands for help. Battalions clash down the passes of 
the Al ps and the Pyrenees, armadas ride in the roads of 
Sicily and in the hays of Spain. The English fleet is rotting 
in port. Only ten or twelve ships are in commission ; four in 
the Thames or the Downs, one or two at Portsmouth and 

f # “ 

Plymouth, four in the Irish seas. The Crown is deep in 
debt. To a man not mad with jealousy of power such a 
political situation must be intolerable, and it is intolerable 

1. Campbell, Life of Bacon, iii. G2-6G. 

2. St. John to Mayor of Marlborough, Oct. 11, 1614, S. P. O. 
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IX. 2. to 13 a eon. But the Puritans are deaf. They fear the King 

1GI4 even more than the Homan League. They •will not give. 

Oct 11 ^ ,ia ^ e to l )rociire grants from Parliament, James tries to 
raise money by a benevolence ; when the lords, the bishops 
and archbishops, come to his aid, bringing cups, rings, and 
golden angels into the Jewel House of the Tower. * All 
mayors of towns are ordered to receive such gifts as may be 
offered. Xo rate is laid; no one is forced to give; at least, 
so say the officers of the Crown. In loyal shires persuasion 
may be used to swell the lists ; but where the magistrates 
are not loyal,, the benevolence flags. Many of the Puri- 
tans, all the Papists, close their hands ; those distrusting 
the court ; these wishing well to the foe. The benevolence 
fares best in the Protestant shires ; worst in the Catholic 
shires. Kent, Surrey, Middlesex, Herts, Berks, Essex, and 
Norfolk yield an army of subscribers. Sussex sends up 
only three; Durham, Cumberland, Westmoreland, not 
one. Now, it is clear that those who oppose a Parlia- 
mentary vote may fairly decline to make a tree gift. But 
Oliver St. John, Black Oliver his contemporaries call 
him from his bilious temper and dark complexion, is 
not content merely to decline. A man of a stormy and 
yet slavish spirit, he must denounce this measure of the 
government by voice and pen. He will not let the 
people give. In a public letter to the Mayor of Marl- 
borough he declares that the King, in asking his people 
for a free gift of money, is violating his oath, committing a 
perjury more gross than that for which more than one 
English monarch has lost his crown ! 

Dee. 3. It is impossible for the Privy Council to overlook such 

3. Council Reg., Nov. 19, 25, Dec. 4, 9, 1614, Feb. 3, May 31, J615 ; 
Chamberlain to Carleton, Jan. 5, Feb. 9, 1615, S. P. 0. ; Council to James, 
Feb. S, 1615, S. P. 0. ; Add. MSS. 19, 402. 
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a contempt. The lawfulness of a Benevolence may be open TK . 3. 
to debate; no true Englislnnan can doubt that St. John’s — 
letter is in the highest degree scandalous to the Iiing, and 3 614- 
in the highest degree injurious to the national force. Lord ^ 
Campbell (who confounds this Oliver St. John with the 
famous Lord Chief Justice of the Commonwealth, now a 
boy of sixteen !) appears to regard St. John as an earlier 
Hampden. A closer reading of the time would show that 
he was one of those loud and lying politicians who arc the 
disgrace of every cause. Instead of being the Hampden, 

Black Oliver was the O’Brien or the O’Connor of his time ; 
though he had neither Smith O’Brien’s abilities nor Feargus 
O’Connor’s dash. When the Marlborough bully is cited 
into the Star Chamber, Coke condemns him to five thou- 
sand pounds fine and imprisonment for life. Yet even the 
Tower, which so often elevates a fool into a martyr, fails 
to make St. John appeal', even to the undiscerning mob, 
either a vise or a brave man. When the gate of his cell 
creaks on its hinge he begins to whine and cry. IJe re- 
pents his sally, recants his words. He goes on his knees, 
he pledges his future fame. He begs, fawns, groans to 
be let out. Even those who ^ make an idol of every one 
barred in the Tower turn from this pusillanimous and 
crouching prisoner in disgust. 

4. One of »St. John’s letters to the King is so amaz- 
ingly abject as to constitute a curiosity in literature. 

In England we arc not used to such a style of prison 
supplication, for the men who go wrong generally have 
the merit of going wrong in good faith, and when 
called to the martyr’s crown wear it as a crown. It may 
be well to give a passage from this document (now 
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pleased to show your most admirable goodness and mercy 
(if it may stand with duo order of state policy) in com- 
manding a removal or deleator of the whole record thereof ; 
that so great an -ignominy remain not on the name of 
him who, having been now received your Majesty’s sworn 
servant, is still resolved ever to receive therein that fatal 
arrow in his breast (with loyal Hugo de St. Clara) than 
once admit into his heart the least disloyal thought against 
your sacred person, dignity, or fame ; the very least of us 
whoso shall seek to impeach, let God from Heaven shoot 
sharp arrows into his heart, that all the King’s enemies 
ma3 r fall before him. So prayeth, from his inmost heart, 

Your Majesty’s humble, faithful, and 
obedient vassal, 

Oliver St. .Totin'. 


5. Lord Campbell, who brands the conduct of Bacon in 
officially aiding to silence this impudent and whining de- 
magogue, is more than usually infelicitous in the grounds 
of his charge. He says that Bacon in his speech against 
Oliver St. John strenuously defends the raising of money 
by benevolences. Xow, ho does no such thing. lie never 
once touches the law of these free gifts, ne proves, and 
proves most clearly, that the particular benevolence de- 
nounced by St. John to tbe Mayor of Marlborougli as a 
violation of tbo Kings oath, has no character of a forced 
loan. The question tried, if one may say so to a noble- 
man who ha* been a Lord Chief Justice and is now a 
Lord Chancellor, was not one of law. but one of fad — 
not whether a benevolence wn«, in the reign of .Tame* the 
Fird, legal, but whether »>t. John had been guilty of a 

Siit' 1 Trial*, it. Cf, e. 


IX. 4. 

1614. 

Dec. 
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IX. 5. grievous contempt' in publishing Lis letter to the Mayor. 
1GH 1 llc ^ 1I! ^ ol> '^ m I* 01 ’ refusing to pay tLe taxes levied 

Dec ' hy ih ° 330011 of Rntcs was a 1rlftl of L ' nv ? Hie trial of Oliver 
Sf. .Tolm for calling the King forsworn was a trial of fact. 
Sf, John was condemned, not for refusing to subscribe bis 
money, but for publishing a letter in contempt of the 
Crown. 

6. Pass to the ease of Penchani: a case which Lord 
Campbell has taken less pains to understand than even 
that of St. John. “Pine and imprisonment,” he writes, 
“having no effect in quelling the rising murmurs of the 
people, it was resolved to make a more dreadful example, 
and Peacham, a clergyman of Somersetshire, between 
sixty and seventy years of age, was selected for the victim. 
On breaking into his study, a sermon was there found, 
which he had never preached, nor intended to preach, nor 
shown to any human being, but which contained some 
passages encouraging the people to resist tyranny. He 
was immediately arrested, and a resolution was taken to 
prosecute him for high treason. But Mr. Attorney, who 
is alone responsible for this atrocious conduct, anticipated 
considerable difficulties both in law and in fact before the 
poor old parson could be subjected to a cruel and almost 
ignominious death.” 

In every line of this passage there is error ; indeed, the 
whole passage is an error. No murmurs arose in the 
country on account of St. John. No one at court ever 
dreamt of making Peacham a victim, for no one out of 
Somersetshire had ever heard his name. His study was 
not broken into for the purpose of finding treason in 
it. It was not a sermon that had been found. It is 

6. Peacliam’s Examination, Aug. 31, 1615, S. P. 0/ 
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1614. 

Dec. 
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the law. The reader of Hallam will he glad to find that 
Peacham fell into grief, not on account of his politics, hut 
for an unbearable ecclesiastical offence. 

For several years Peacham had been rector of Hinton 
St. George, a parish in the wildest part of Somerset- 
shire, and in the diocese of Bath and Wells. James 
Montagu, Dean of the Chapel, was bishop. The lord 
of the manor and patron of the living of Hinton St. 
George was J ohn Paulett, grandson of Bacon’s old friend 
and guardian, Sir Amias Paulett, and founder of the noble 
line of that name and place. Margery, a sister of this 
John, married Sir John Sydenham of Combe, one of 
his political friends. Paulett represented the county in 
Parliament, in which he distinguished himself by a firm 
yet far from disloyal opposition to the court. 

The papers at Wells still prove that Peacham had been 
very troublesome to the Church. There had been irregu- 
larities in Ms institution. There had been libels and accu- 
sations in the Bishop’s Court. At length there came from 
Hinton St. George a foul and malignant libel against the 
bishop himself; when Montagu appealed to his primate, and 
Archbishop Abbott cited the offender to appear before him 
at Lambeth and purge his fame. His character and his 
cause appeared so bad that on his arrival in town Abbott 
lodged him in the Gatehouse, among the herd of recusants, 
monks, and priests. 

9. Many a Puritan preacher, silenced for a word on 
copes and stoles, on the closed book of the unlit candle, 
must have envied this libeller such a hearing as the Church 
condescends to grant him. Ten commissioners, one of 

9. Sentence of Deprivation against Edmond Peacham, Dec. 19, 1614, 

S. P. O. 



cast; or i:r»MONi> pkaciiam. 

fliom an archbishop. four <>f them bishop-'. med In fry his 
ca«o, If Abbott and Kin" loan t<» Puritan views. An- 
drews and Xoilo incline towards Pome. In such n tri- 
bunal them is sure to bo sympathy for any ex«v— of 
zeal. Yet the-'e four men. ns well ns tlm other six, 
condemn him. E<‘elerinrties who differ from i nch other 
on everv poiijt of doctrine and discipline, ntrree to find 
Pea eh am guilty of compering, writing. or causing to 
he written, a defamatory lihi 1 against his ordinary* con- 
trary to his canonical obedience and reverence and to the 
virtue of his oath, and of writing, or causing to he written, 
a scandalous libel against (ho laws, j-iatuf- s, and on-tom-.* 
of the Church and the ecclesiastical juri-diction. defaming 
the clerical order and the national rite. Py a solemn act 
they cast him from the Church. 

PC Among the papers seized in his house at Hinton St. 
George. and brought up with him to London, is a mass of 
political writings scrawled on loose shoots, sewn together 
so as to make a booh. Glancing through these .sheets, the 
eommi-sioners find them stuffed with defamatory atfaehs 
on the Court, the Government, the Prince of Wales, and 
the King, so sharp and savage that they mn-t have been 
either meant for the signal of a rising or have been com- 
posed bv a man drunk or mad. The King is charged 
noth falsehood, his ministers with fraud. Penehnm treats 
fhe King with no more reverence than his bishop. lie 
lias felt himself moved to say that dames might be smitten 
of a sudden, in a week, like Ananias and Nnhal ; that tho 
Prince will want to take back the Crown-lauds sold by 
liis father, when men will rise up against him, saying — 

10. The true Stale of tho Question whether Pondmin’h On c o ho Treason, 
Stato Trial?, ii. S7S. 
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IX. 10. This is the heir, let us ldll him. He has declared the 
161~ r ^ n o ,s officers so vile that they should be set upon and 
P u t to the sword ; the King himself a creature not alone 
unfit to reign , but unworthy to bear the name of Christian 
or of man — a thing too abject to crawl on earth or be 
redeemed in heaven. 

These passages are not only meant for the public eye, 
but are ready for the press. 

11. Winwood, who, if not a Puritan, is a protector of 
the Puritans, by whose help he holds his place at court, 
sees no cause in this depraved and convicted man’s religion 
to stay liis hand. If Peaeham is a Puritan, the lay chief 
of the body does not seem to know it. "Winwood puts him 
under question; when the vicious old sinner falls into 
deeper and more odious sin. Prom either demoniacal 
spite at his recent loss, or from utter callousness of heart, 
he accuses John Paulett, the patron to whom he owes his 
living in the Church, of a treasonable knowledge of the 
contents of his book. And not only John Paulett, but 
, his sister’s husband, Sir John Sydenham, whom he 
charges, not alone with criminal silence, but with a posi- 
tive share rin the composition. Nor do the wretch’s lies 
end here. Among the most intimate friends of Paulett 
is Sir Maurice Berkeley, a politician and a reformer, who 
plays a conspicuous part in London life, and who divides 
' -with him the representation of the shire ; him also 
Peaeham charges as a confederate. Winwood gets alarmed. 

A sedition of which Paulett, Berkeley, and Sydenham are 
the accomplices may be fraught with peril. He sends 
, Peaeham to the Tower, brings Paulett and Berkeley 

11. Council Reg., Nov. 2, Dec. 9, 1614, Feb. 25, 26, 1615. 
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before the Privy Council, and calls up SydenhaiU from IX. 11 

Combe. ^ ' ' — 

1615. 

12. All three gentlemen scout with indignation this Jan. 
abominable lie. Paulett and Berkeley say they have never 
heard one word of the scandalous and seditious book ; 
Sydenham says he never -wrote a line of it. And they 
tell the truth. If they speak against the Crown on 
questions of prerogative and grievances, they say what 
they have to say in the House of Commons. If they 
are hostile to the court, these men are neither libellors 
nor traitors. 

Where lies the truth ? 

Here are the seditious libels against the Crown, of which 
Peacham asserts that he shares the authorship with 
Sydenham and the privity with Paulett and Berkeley. 

How is Winwood to probe the mystery? The law has 
but one course. Peacham must be interrogated as Fawkes 
was interrogated. 

The Crown sends down a commission to the Tower, con- Jan. 18 
sisting of Winwood, Secretary of State ; Cesar, Master of 
the Bolls ; Bacon, Attorney-General ; Yelverton, Solicitor- 
General ; Montagu, Becorder of London ; Serjeant Crew ; 
and Helwys, Lieutenant of the Tower, to put him to the 
question. An extract from the Council Begister will show 
the order under which they act: — 

The Council to Winwood, Master of the Bolts, 

Lieut, of Tower, and others. 

“ After our hearty Commendations. Whereas Edmond 
Peacham, now prisoner in the Tower, stands charged with 
the writing of a book or pamphlet containing matters 

12. Council Keg., Jan. 18, 1615. 
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IX. 12. treasonable (as is conceived), and being examined there- 
upon refuseth to declare the truth in those points whereof 
he hath been interrogated. For so much as the same doth 
concern his Majesty’s sacred person and government, and 
doth highly concern his service, to have many things yet 
discovered touching the said book and the author thereof, 
wherein Peacham dealetk not so clearly as beeometk an 
honest and loyal subject. These shall be therefore in his 
Majesty’s name to will and require you' and every of you to 
repair with what convenient diligence you may unto the 
Tower, and there to caE before you the said Peacham, and 
to examine him strictly upon such interrogatories con- 
cerning the said book as you shaE think fit and necessary 
for the manifestation of truth ; and if you find him obstinate 
and perverse, and not otherwise wiEing or ready to teE 
the truth, then to put him to the manacles as in your dis- 
cretion you shall see occa'sion ; for which this shall be to 
you and every of you sufficient warrant.” 

13. That these instructions were obeyed by the commis- 
sioners there is no room to doubt. A man of gentle heart 
may regret that commands so savage and so futile should 
proceed from the English Crown; but while grieving 
that our ancestors were either less wise or less compas- 
sionate than ourselves, no candid mind wiE consent to 
assess the fault of an entire generation on the character of 
a single man. A behef that truth must be sought by help 
of the cord, the maiden, and the wheel, was in the opening 
years of the seventeenth century universal. It had come 
down with the codes and usages of antiquity, sustained by 
the practice of every people on the civilized globe ; most 
of aE by the practice of those wealthy and illustrious 

13. Dom. Papers James the First, Ixxx. 6, 26, 38. 
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' communities which had kept most pure the traditions 

9 

of Imperial Roman law. Men who agreed in nothing 
else, agreed in seeking truth through pain. Nations 
which fought each other to the knife over de fini tions of 
grace, election, and transubstantiation, had a common faith 
in the possibility of discovering truth by' the rack, the 
pincers, and the screw. There were torture-chambers at 
Osnaburgh and Ratisbon no less hideous than those of 
Valladolid and Rome. The same hot bars, the same 
boots, the same racks, were found in the Piombi and the 
Bastile, in the Bargello and the Tower. Nor was the 
Church one whit more gentle or enlightened than the civil 
power. Cardinals searched out heresy in the flames of the 
Quemadero, as the Council of Ten tracked treason in the 
waves of the Lagune. Bacon was not more responsible for 
the universal practice than for the particular act. To 
have set himself against the spirit of his time he must 
have mounted St. Simeon Stylites’ column, or shrunk into 
St. Anthony’s cave. If he chose to live among men, he 
must discharge the duties of a. man. There lies a deep 
. gulf between acts of duty and acts of the will. One who 
from morbid mind, or from love of pain, must follow the 
death-cart to Tyburn, is not performing a noble or 
necessary deed; yet the chaplain who has to recite the 
prayer, the sheriff who has to signal the drop, go free 
from blame. So in truth with Bacon. If he were present 
at the question of Peacham, he was there as one of a com- 
mission acting under special commands from the Privy 
Council. It is silly to say he was responsible for what was 
done. He was not chief of the commissioners. He was 
not even a member of the high body in whose name they 
* spoke. His official superiors, Winwood and Cesar, were 
on the spot. Does Lord Campbell think the Attorney- 
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>• 

IX. 13. General slionld liave declined to act with them, thrown up 
his commission, and refused to obey the Crown? 

1G15. 

Fob. 14. Bear in mind the age in which he lived. The cry 
of pain, the gasp of death, were no such shocks to the 
gentle heart as they would be in a softer time. Men had 
been hardened in the Smithfield fires. Minds were infected- 
by the atrocities of Papist plots. The ballads sung in the 
streets were steeped in blood, ancl the plays which best 
drew audiences to the Globe theatre -were those in which 
fewest of the characters were left alive. Hamlet, Pericles, 
Titus Andronicus, -were the Shakesperean favourites. Ho 
man is known to have felt any sickness of the heart in 
presence of judicial torture. Egerton often saw men on 
the rack. Winwood stood by while Peacham, under tor- 
ture, told his tale. James was present when Fawkes was 
stretched. A feeling, it is true, was beginning to quicken in 
society against this use of the rack. Both Coke and Bacon 
disapproved its use ; but this merciful sentiment of a few 
jurists and philosophers was unshared by the multitude of 
men who made the laws. Until the Crown should see fit 
to abandon this old plan of seeking truth through crushed 
feet and dislocated joints, the officers of the Crown had 
no choice but to read their commission and execute their 
trust. 

15. This truth is so clear that it ought to need no 
illustration. Take a fact from our own time. More 
than one living judge is supposed to be adverse to trial 
by jury. Yet the judges sit in courts where property 
and life are daily exposed to the mercy of a dozen illo- 
gical and prejudiced men. Are they responsible for the 
wrong done ? Again, it is conceivable that a judge might • 
feel uneasy on the score of capital punishments. It is 
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which remain- in the State l*up>*r Office. tolls in liis own 
words Imw lt>< mint* t«» utter that lie iiKmt Sir John 
Syd<nhnm. A ipso-tion King put to him: 

“Ho «»MVoroth that all tho said words wherewith lio 
charged Sir John Sydenham were tirst written hy himself, 
this eMiminufe, nnlv; and, afterwards hearing these same 

1(5. Sinlo Tri.jJs, ii. S70; ]>ittry of Wnlfi-r 27; Chuwberhihi to 

r.trJ.-tnn, lo t'. !>, Mur. 2. Any. 21. 2015. S. 1’. (). : Comu’il Hog. J«Iv 12, 
1015. 

17. lVuelminV Kxniimmtioii, Aug UI, 1 0J5, S. P, (>. 
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words delivered unto him by Sir John Sydenham, they IX. 17 
were, to this exanimate, a confirmation of that whi’ch he — 
had formerly written. And, being further asked how he 1615. 
could so strongly father those 'words upon Sir John Syden- 81 
ham, seeing he now confesseth himself to be the author, 
and Sir John Sydenham but only to confirm him in them, 
he answeret-h that, when he made this answer, he under- 
stood not that distinction betwixt the author and confirmer, 
but that "they were both taken for one to his under- 
standing. And, being asked as before, what was his 
reason and end in charging Sir John Sydenham, he 
answereth he- did it to satisfy his Majesty and the Lords 
with the truth.” 

Being asked his motives and intentions in writing the 
pamphlet : 

“ He answereth that, first, it was compiled without any 
" knowledge of evil (?) on his part, either against the King or 
estate ; and, secondly, after good and advised deliberation, 

. he would have taken out all the venom and poison thereof, 
before ever he would have published the same. And, 
being asked in what manner He would have published it — 
either by preaching it, or delivering copies of it, or by 
printing it — he protesteth that his intent was never either 
to publish, or to give copy, or to print, but only in 
private, for his' own study, to reduce it into] heads, that 
he might make use thereof for such particulars as he 
out .of the text observed, whensoever he should have 
occasion to speak of any such matter, when all the evil 
was taken out.” 

He pronounces this a true confession ; saying he should 
abhor telling a lie to his sovereign, and should think 
himself guilty of his own blood if lie kept back anything 
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17. after having been promised liis life for revealing tlip 

truth.’ 

# 

IS. One more charge. Bacon, it has been said, not 
only stands by wliile the prisoner undergoes examination, 
but, on the King’s command, consults the judges as to 
whether this crime of seditious writing amounts to treason 
by the law. In the wake of Macaulay, Lord Campbell 
says that a private consultation with the judges was an 
act most scandalous' and most unusual. The scandal of 
such proceedings may be matter of opinion; then fre- 
quency is beyond denial. The Kings of England always 
enjoyed, and constantly exercised, the right of consulting 
their judges on the statutory bearing of political crimes. 
These judges had always been the King’s judges ; holding 
their commissions at his pleasure ; bound by their oaths to 
advise him on points of law. Macaulay says there is no 
instance of the Crown privately consulting with the bench : 
“ Bacon was not confoxaning to an usage then generally 
admitted to be proper. He was not even the last lingering 
adherent of an old abuse. It wouldjmve been sufficiently 
disgraceful to such a man to be in this last situation. Yet 
this last situation would have been honourable, compared 
with that in which he stood. He was guilty of attempt- 
ing to introduce into the courts of law an odious abuse, 
for which no precedent could be found.” ' Why, the 
law-books teem with precedents. One will serve for a 
score. It happens, indeed, that there is one precedent 
so strange in its circumstances, and so often the subject 
of legal and historical comment, that it is amazing how 
it could have slipped the recollection of any lawyer, 

IS. Macaulay’s Essay on Bacon ; Campbell’s Life of Bacon, iii. 65 , 
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and most of all a lawyer waiting of tlie times of James IX. 18. 

tlie First. •-» * — 

1615. 

19. Peacliam’s arrest occuraed in 1614. In 1612, Bar- g e ^ t 
tholomew Legate, a poor Allan preacher, of simple nature 

and extreme dogmatic views, was tiled by a consistory 
of divines tlien sitting at St. Paul’s, condemned for ten 
separate heresies, and sentenced to be burnt alive. King, 
his ordinary, turned him over to the secular arm. But, as 
an Act of the first year of Elizabeth had repealed the 
Statute of Heresy, leaving errors of faith to tlie more 
merciful ruling of the common law, a question arose as 
to whether the Crown had power to execute this abomi- 
nable sentence of the divines. James thought he had 
full powers. The judges were consulted one by one. 

Abbott instructed Egerton how r to act; and the Lord 
Chancellor conferred in private with liis legal brethren, 

Williams, Crolce, and Altliam being sounded by him or by 
his orders. As they all agreed that James, despite the 
repeal of the Statute of Heresy, had power to bum, tlie 
King, on their authority, issued his warrant under the 
sign manual to Egerton, Egerton sent his writ to the 
sheriff, and thus, without condemnation in any civil 
court, Bartholomew' Legate perished in the Smithlield 
flames. 

This is the precedent Macaulay seeks. 

20. It is right to add that the Privy Council abandoned 
all proceedings against Paulett and Berkeley at an early 
date, and that Sydenham was restored to his freedom 
purged in fame. It is also right to add that the notion of 

19. Chamberlain to Carloton, Feb. 26, Mar. 25, 1612, S. P. O. ; Sign 
Manuals, i. No. 15 ; Egerton Papers, 447. 

20. Council Reg., Mar. 26 ; Chamberlain to Carleton, Mar. 2, 1615, 

S. P. 0. 
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IX. 20. 

1615. 

Sept. 


treating Edmond Peacliam' as though, he were in some 
sort a Puritan martyr is an aberration of the modern 
biographical mind. The Puritan writers say nothing for 
him ; he has no place in the pages of Toulmin or of 
Neale. He was degraded by a Puritan Archbishop, pro- 
secuted and condemned by a Puritan Secretary of State. 
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CHAPTER X. 

RACE WITH COKE. 

1. Lord Caiupbell accuses Bacon of having fawned on 
Somerset in his greatness, of having abandoned liim in his 
fall. Part of this accusation was made by Coke ; not all of 
it ; and in a whisper, not in boldly-spoken words. A glance 
at the facts, as they stand in the registers of the Privy 
Council and the archives of the State Paper Office, will 
suffice, it is thought, to convince an impartial reader that 
Bacon’s course through these proceedings against the Earl 
and Countess of Somerset was in the highest degree noble 
and humane. Such a reader will see that he was neither 
obsequious to Somerset in his pride, nor insolent to liim 
in his disgrace. 

« 

2. Somerset had not been friendly to Bacon’s suit. 
Not that the young Scottish favourite was wholly want- 
ing in sympathy for merit. His own abilities were not 
vast, nor his tastes, except in dress, refined ; yet ho was 
very far from being the abject creature that Lord Campbell 
says. Abject of nature he was not ; guilty of murder 
he was not. More than one popular poet found in 

1. Campbell, iii. GG ; Yelverton to Bacon, Sept. 3, 1G17, Lambeth MSS. 
93G. 

, 2. Bacon to Carr, Nov. 14, 1G12, S. P. 0. Mr. Amos, in his Great Oyer 
of Poisoning, 184G, and Dr. Rimbault, in liis Introduction to the Mis- 
cellaneous Works of Sir Thomas Overbury, 1S5G, have thrown light on 
the story of Somerset ; but the true history can bo traced in its minuto 
details nowhere save in the State Papers of 1G12-15. These papers are 
far too numerous to cite. 


X. 1. 

1615. 

Sept. 
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X. 2. him patron and a friend. He was kind to Jonson, 
more than kind to Donne. For years lie maintained the 
closest intimacy with Overbury; a connexion not to have 
* ' been kept with that haughty and sensitive man of genius 
had Somerset been the fool in feathers and rosettes he is 
commonly made. Hut Bacon’s policy was not his policy. 
Blown about with every wind, the favourite swayed 
from west to east, now' moored among the extreme 
Puritans, now among the most bigoted of the Papists. 
Wien he at length chose a side, it was with the party 
against which Bacon had spent the best of his days and 
the most brilliant of his powers; for he suffered his 
name to be used, and his influence over James to be 
abused, by that iniquitous Spanish faction of which Sir 
William Monson was the pensioned agent, Lord North- 
ampton the pensioned chief. 

A nature proof against gold was not proof against love. 
A pah of bright eyes, which, in the language of Donne, “ 

m “ Sowed the court with stars,” 

turned upon him ; the eyes of Lady Essex, Lord North- 
ampton’s niece. Her uncle set her on ; that venal old 
pander putting the young wife of Essex in Somerset’s 
way, tempting her virtue to break its vows, and lending 
his house to the profligate pair for their stolen kisses. 
Soft of heart, inclined by youth and rivalry to vice, 
Somerset fell into the snares laid. for him by the wily 
greybeard and the shameless girl. 

3. Somerset won to then* side, the Romanist party 
ruled the state. All that a doting prince has in his gift 

3. Wake to Carleton, Venice Correspondence, Nov. IS, 1612 ; Chamber- 
lain to Carleton, Nov. 26, 1612, S. P. O. ; Bacon’s Speech in Star Chamber, 
Nov. 10, 1615, S. P. O. 
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— rank, places, pensions, grants, monopolies, embnssies, 
mitres — for a time were theirs. They gave to whom 
they would, and they sold to whom the}' could. They 
refused to give Bacon the Court of Wards. They sold 
it to Cope. But their reign was short ; for the actors in 
this drama of unholy love fell from their odious pro- 
fligacy into a diabolical crime. Overbury, whom they 
feared, not only for his influence over Can*, but for the 
English vigour of his Protestantism, was done by them to 
death. At first they kept their secret; and in truth the 
accusation against them was of a kind which defies belief. 
That three great earls, with three or four distinguished 
knights holding high positions in the country, should league 
themselves with wizards, harlots, quacks, prentice-boys, and 
grooms, to murder a private gentleman for a few verses 
of reproof addressed to a friend in love, required the bold 
and morbid imagination of a Webster even to conceive. 
Poisoning, too, was rare : “It is neither of our country nor 
of our church,” said Bacon ; “ you may find it in Pome or 
Italy; there is a region or perhaps a religion for it.” 
People forgot that Northampton was of that religion, 
that his associates were Italians and Jesuits, and that his 
early days had been spent in Florence and Pome. 


X. 3. 

1G15. 

Sept. 


4. Yet suspicion spread. The poet’s kinsmen mur- 
mured. Some who understood his character, many who 
admired his writings, spoke of his sudden death, his singular 
interment. Then, the publication of ‘ The Wife,’ a poem 
which charmed all hearts by its wisdom and poetic beauty, 
kindled a burning wish to inquire into the poet’s fate. Five 
editions of The Wife were sold in a year ; five thousand 

4. A Wife, now a Widows, 1G14 ; A Wife, now tho Widow of Sir Thomas 
Ovcrburye, 1G14 ; Do., in three subsequent impressions, 1G14 ; Bacon’s 
Speech in Star Chamber, Nov. 10, 1G1S. 
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voices began to call bis enemies to account. Tbe cij could 
not he stifled. Men forgot their affairs to ask about the 
poisoners of Overbury ; the ordinary courts of law, even the 
playhouses, were abandoned for the development of a more 
striking drama. Term, says Bacon, was turned into a 
justicium or vacancy by it. Yet, who was to set the law in 
motion ? Those to be touched by the officers of justice, 
perhaps by the hangman, stood among the highest in the 
land. Who would lay r finger on the Howards and the 
Carrs ? 

5. Men sprang up for this desperate duty. By his? 
union with the wife of a living man, Somerset grieved the 
church of which Abbott was the hierarchical head, not less 
than the Puritan congregations of which Winwood was con- 
sidered the parliamentary chief. The Archbishop, having 
strained his strength and jeopardized his life to prevent 
the divorce, was ready to fight, with such allies as God „ 
might send him, against the malign ambition and insatiable 
greed of Lady Somerset’s kin. Therefore, when the cry 
for justice on the murderers of Overbury rose to heaven, he 
offered his high rank and holy character as a shield to such 
witnesses as, without this august protection, would scarcely 
have dared to wag their tongues. Winwood, Bgerton, Zouch, 
Southampton, Essex, Pembroke, and Montgomery, all the 
more patriotic peers, the friends of poets, the founders 
of Free Slates, joined hands with the brave Archbishop 
in this crusade against vice and crime. Bacon, who had 
known the poet and admired the qualities of his genius, went 
with the English churchman and the English peers. 

* 5. Archbishop Abbott’s Narrative, in Rnslvworth, i. 460 ; Bacon’s Speech 

in Star Chamber, Nov. -10, 1615; Weston’s Examination, Sept. 2S, 20, 
Oct. 2, 3, 5, 6, 1615, S, P. 0. ; Sir Thomas Monson’s Examination, Oct, 5, 
3615, S. P. O. ' 
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The bright eyes and soft cheek of George ViMiers, a 
prettier man ' than even Carr, reconciled the King’s heart 
• to a general arrest and rigorous examination of his old 
favourite’s bosom friends. Coke managed the case against 
them. ■ ■ 

Soon the confessions of Franklin, Weston, and Anne 
Turner implicated high persons. Northampton was beyond 
- the reach of law; but his tools or dupes, Sir Gervase 
Helwys, Sir Thomas and Sir William Monson, were still 
alive. Coke lodged them in the Tower ; sent Helwys to 
the gallows; got a true bill found against Sir Thomas 
• v Monson at Guildhall, and would have put him to death, 
with or without evidence of his guilt, but for the necessity 
of keeping him, an unconvicted man, as evidence against 
Carr. 

6. In these trials of the assassins, it is remarkable that 
Bacon, though holding office as Attorney-General, has no 
’ share. Either his gentle nature shrinks from the horrors of 
a criminal prosecution, or Coke excludes him from pro- 
ceedings in which he expects to find abundant profit and 
fame. Either supposition may be trua It is obvious from 
the record of the criminal courts that Bacon must often have 
left to others, when he might have taken the. part himself, 
the dramatic and exciting task of chasing criminals to death. 
None of Coke’s thirst for blood parched up his soul : the 
trials«of Essex and Sanquhair are almost the sole cases in 
which Bacon took part that ended in the loss of life. Coke, 
bent on hanging and bowelling all these miserable wretches, 
may. have feared his tender heart and his respect for the 
forms of law. Certain it is that Sir Lawrence Hyde acts 
as Crown prosecutor, and that one at least of the prisoners, 

6. State Trials, ii. 911-948; Welden, 101. ' ' - 
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1615. 
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Nov. 
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X. 0. tliat one a woman, is hurried to the gallows in a way 
which no lawyer can now defend. 

1616. 7 . In the more important trials of the Earl and Countess 

May 24. 0 f Somerset, not before Coke, but' before the highest court 
in the realm, the House of Peers, Bacon assumes his place. 
Lady Somerset pleads guilty, throwing herself on the mercy 
of Cod and the King — drawn to that course by an under- 
standing, or a promise, that her appeal to the Crown shall 
be mercifully heard. Bacon is prepared for either course : 
the notes of a speech intended to have been made against 
her are preserved among his works. They are singularly 
merciful and gentle. Somerset’s case comes last. Lord J 
Gampbell assumes his guilt ; but such a study of the con- 
fessions as he gave to the evidence against Sarah Cheskam 
or William Palmer would convince him that, though guilty 
of some depravity of -heart and understanding, as well as of 
criminal weakness towards his wife and her associates, it is 
very far indeed from sure that he was guilty of any share 
in Overbury’s death. Ho proof was given, nor has any proof 
been yet found, that Somerset knew of Weston being put 
into the cell to kill Overbury, or of the Countess sending the 
relays of poisoned tarts and soups. It is certain that he 
was deceived throughout by Lord Northampton. Yet, on 
the other hand, it is not to be denied that his indolent 
- selfishness led him to the very verge of connivance in the 
crime. It was a case of doubt, and will remain so to the 
end of time. Bacon claimed strict justice from the Peers, 
while he left the gates of mercy open to the Crown. The 
Peers condemn Somerset, but with a tacit understanding 
that his life shall not be taken away. ’ 

7. Sherborne's Report of Lady Somerset’s Trial, Slay 24, 1G1G, S. P. 0. ; 
Win-wood to Wotton, May 2, 1616, Ycnico Correspondence, S. P. 0. ; 
Bacon’s Clinrgc, in Montagu, vi. 235. 
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8. Wlien Somerset lias been sent to the Tower— when 
the Howards are cast down from their bad eminence, 
and the flagitious Spanish clique seems broken by their 
fall — Bacon’s voice is raised for clemency. When he has 
done his duty as Attorney-General, he remembers his 
privileges as a Christian and a man. Life enough has 
been taken. Helwys, Weston, Franklin, Anne Turner, 
all the more active agents in the deed, are gone. The 
Countess has a bab) r at her breast — that little girl who 
born in shame, will live to become the mother of William 
Lord Bussell. She has confessed her guilt, she has been 
awfully punished, and the remnant of her years is doomed 
to obscurity aud shame. The Earl maintains his inno- 
cence ; the world has not been satisfied of his guilt. 
Humanity and Law alike concede to Jiimjdhe protection 
of every doubt.. Bacon’s counsel to the Crown must be 
allowed to be pure. He owes nothing to Somerset in the 
past — he can have nothing to hope from him in the time 
to come. 


X. 8. 

1616. 

May. 


9. He has some domestic and rather humorous trials of 
his own. Sir John and the lady in Worcester break his 
rest. Having put his scorn upon Lord Eure, and worried 
him into selling his place to Lord Gerard ; having got, with 
the help of Gervase Babington, Bishop of ."Worcester, a 
grant from the Crown to restore his pool ; having finished 
his house in the middle of Westwood Park, and given a 
banquet to Lord and Lady Compton and their train in 
honour of the event, which has been the talk of neighbour- 
ing shires, the warm old knight, having no one. left to 

8. Bacon to James, April 28, 1G1G. 

9. Council Reg., Mar. 7, 1G15 ; Dom. Papers James the First, lxxxvii. 
G7, S. P. O. ; Wotton, i. 18G. 

' p 2 
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X. 0. fight with. 1ms begun to Ai-s mid wrangle with his wife, 

— Tim widow, on her side, is now perverse. Sir John has 

1 i I* 

to (urn her out of doors. "When she leaves the park 

4 a '* and rides up to town, her clothes and trinkets, sent on 

before her, are stolen on the way. In the full belief that 
Sir John has caused her to he plundered. Lady Pakington 
sends her wrongs to the Privy Council, and begs to have 
a general warrant of search for her stolen t nudes. Tin's 
piece of domestic comedy stands solemnly recorded in the 
Council-books : 


March the seventh, 101 5. 

Present : 

George Abbott, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Thomas Howard Karl of .Suffolk, Lord Treasurer. 

Edward Somerset Earl of Worcester, Lord Privy Seal. 

William Herbert Earl of Pembroke, Lord Chamberlain. 

The Earl of Dunfermline. 

The Bishop of Winchester. 

Lord Ivnollys. 

Sir Ralph Winwood, First Secretary of State. 

A Gr.N'nnAi, Warhaxt directed to alt. His Majesty’s 
Public Officers. 

“ Whereas complaint hath been made unto us by the 
Lady Pakington, wife to Sir John Pakington, knight, that, 
having occasion to repair to London, and sending up 
divers trunks of apparel and other necessaries for the use 
of her person, the same was carried aside, and as yet 
detained from her, to her great hindrance and prejudice. 
These are therefore to will and require you to make search 
in all places where you shall be directed by tliis bearer for 
apparel belonging to the Lady Pakington, and the same 
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X. 9. 

1G1G. 
May. 

10. It may for charity be hoped the poor lady finds her 
trunks, though the Council-books say no more about them. 

Certain it is that when she again goes home to Westwood 
Park she nags and frets Sir John, and not Sir John alone. 

Two of her girls are now married, and she does her very 
worst to make their husbands ns miserable as liet* own. 

How Merrill Touch ct- bears her tongue we are not told ; but 
this young lord being rather crazed, and exceedingly vicious 
and tyrannical, it is likely enough that he submits, ns such 
men do, to the woman’s cold, dry, dogged will. Not so 
Francis Bacon, who insists, to her surprise and rage, on 
being the master in his own house. When she tries on 
him the arts which have sometimes roused, but more fre- 
quently have tamed Sir John, he tells her in the plainest 
words to mind her own business, and mind it better than 
she has done. He even shuts his door upon her when he 
finds her naught. If she hints in her own sweet way 
that, should he turn his wife out of the house, as she sup- 
poses he soon will, now that he has tinned his deaf side 
to her mother’s counsels, she will receivo her back from 
him, and give her, the poor outraged thing, a home, Bacon 
quietly reminds her that, considering what is passed, and 
who has been already cast off once, it is more likely that 
she null come to beg a room at Gorhambury 'than that 
Lady Bacon will need to seek one at Westwood Park. 


being found to cause it to be delivered to this bearer for 
her use.” 

This warrant to search for Lady Pakington’s hoods 
and jerkins, fans, ruffs, and farthingales, is signed by the 
Archbishop, the Lord Treasurer, and the rest ! 


» 


10. Montagu, xiii. 63. 
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X. 10. 

1616. 

May. 


This* letter is in Montagu ; but though, curious to the last 
degree, it has passed unnoticed the eye of every writer 
of Bacon’s life, because the relation of Bacon to Lady 
Pakington has not been known. I reproduce it in con- 
nexion with the domestic facts to which it belongs, and 
which it helps to explain. 

To my Lady Pakington, in answer to a [Message by her sent. 
Madam, 

You shall with right good will be made acquainted 
with anything that concemeth your daughters, if you bear 
a mind of love and concord, otherwise you must be content 
to be a stranger unto us ; for I may not be so unwise as to 
suffer you to be an author or occasion of dissension between 
your daughters and their husbands, having seen so much 
misery of that in yourself. And above all things I will 
turn back your kindness, in which you say you will receive 
my wife if she be cast off ; for it is much more likely we 
have occasion to receive you being cast off, if you re- 
member what is passed. ' But it is time to make an end of. 
those follies, and you shall at this time pardon me this one 
fault of writing to you ; for I mean to do it no more till you 
use me and respect me as } r ou ought. So', wishing you 
better than it seemeth you will draw upon yourself, 

I rest yoms, 

Fr. Bacon. 

11. The merciful part which Bacon, as Attorney-General, 
plays in the release of Sir William Monson and Sir 

11. Waad’s Statement, Sept v 1615, S. P. 0. ; Coke’s Memorandum, 
Sept. 11, 1615, Jan. 8,"1616, S. P. O. ; James to the Commissioners, Oct, 
21, 1615, S. P. O . ; Coke to the King, Dee. 4, 1615, S. P. O. ; Sir Thomas 
Monson to Coke, Dec. 5, 1615, S. P. 0. 
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Tliomas Monson from the ToAver, haying escaped the X. 11 

researches of Basil Montagu, has escaped the criticisms of 

Lord Campbell. Yet the facts of this interference embrace 16 
■ L . May 

a continuation of the duel until Coke, and are essential to 1 J ' 

an understanding of some of the remoter causes of Bacon’s 

fall. 

In the first warm days of discovery the two Monsons 
Avere flung into the ToAver. The proof would have 
gone hard against them. They were Papists. They 
were friends of Northampton. They were intimate 
Avith Lady Somerset. Sir "William Monson AA r as the 
secret agent of the Spanish Ambassador. Sir Thomas 
had been the means of placing Weston in Overbury’s 
cell. Any actual participation in the murder has never . 
yet been proved against either of them; yet in the 
flush and anger of the public, more could have been 
brought against them than any tAvelve Protestant jurors 
would have asked in order to their condemnation. Guild- 
hall- would have pronounced them guilty, as King’s 
Bench had pronounced Anne Turner guilty, and Coke 
Avould most gladly have sent them to the gallows or the 
block. 

But Bacon feels that, now the King has resolved to 
pardon Somerset and his guilty Avife, the Monsons cannot 
be put to death Avitliout shocking all reasonable, con- 
scientious men. They are Catholics ; but he cannot treat 
then- religion as a crime. Coke is furious. As one of the 
four commissioners for the prosecution, he has made a A r ast 
collection of secret papers on the subject; these papers 
he refuses to give up; and from threats which he has 
used on hearing that he may be baulked of his prey, 
it is feared that in his fury he may send them to the 
press. 

* 
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X. 12. 

1616. 

May. 


12. The advocates of mercy hie to the King. James 
commands Bacon to require from Coke the surrender of all 
these documents for his Majesty’s use. The Attorney- 
General thereupon writes to the Lord Chief Justice: — 

Bacon to Coke, 

My Lord, 

I received yesternight express commandments from 
his Majesty to require from your Lordship, in his Majesty’s 
name, all and every such examinations as are in your 
Lordship’s hands of Sir William Monson for his Majesty’s 
present service. Therefore, I pray your Lordship either 
send them presently, sealed up, by your servant, or, if you 
think it needful, I will come to you myself and receive 
them with mine own hands. I rest, your Lordship’s loving- 
friend, to command, 

Fr. Bacon. 

This Tuesday, at seven o’clock in the morning, 16th of 
April, 1616. *■ 

Imagine the rage of Coke ! No evidence to connect Sir 
William with the murderous scenes in the Tower has been 
discovered, while the proofs' of his connexion with the 
Spanish Ambassador, and of his disbursements of money to 
the partisans of Spain, are of a kind not to be produced by 
the King in a court of law. 

13. Sir Thomas Monson’s case is far more difficult than 
Sir Williams ; for Sir- Thomas was in daily communica- 
tion with Helwys when the poisons were being given, 
and his warm recommendation of Weston first encou- 

12. Bacon to Coke, April 16, 1616, S. P. O. ; Carew to Roe, Jan. IS, 
1617, S. P. O. 

13. Coke to the King, Peb. 8, 1616, S. P. O. ; Queries by Coke, Feb. 
1616, S. P. O. ; Chamberlain to Carleton, June 8, 1616, S. P. 0. 
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raid'd IMv.-ys to permit and then to share the crime. el X. IS. 


n careful examination of the mass of evidence in the State 
IV.jm v Office must convince a lawyer that id on son was 
no worse than Northampton's tool and dupe. Ho was 
guilty of Humanism : a crime which Coho, and many 
1 >igo? s like (’nice, would have punished with the drop. He 
was guilty, too, of grave indiscretion and of crawling sub- 


161 0. 
May. 


Forvieucy Inwards Xorthnmpton. How could the Crown 
lawyers deal with such a case? IWonson had undergone a 
public examination, not a public trial. Coko would have 


his life. 


31. 1 5ut while the two Monsons lie in the Tower, each Juno, 
loud in his denial of guilt, yet seared in soul by the 
violence and injustice of his adversaries, Coke himself, the 
mol eager and malicious of those adversaries, crashes down 
suddenly from In's high place. # 

That command to give up the confessions and examina- 
tions of Sir William must have gone to the quick ; us it 
not only robs him of the power to bully and hang n man 
for whose creed lie has no tolerance, but .takes from him a 
e.'Of* in which he feels a lawyer's pride, to give it over to 
on** whom of all living men he most loathes and fears. 

This wrong he resents in word and deed. Seeing scorn 
and insult on the brow of a prince from whom he hoped 
to v/m smiles and bounty, ho droops into discontent and 
oppi’dtinn. In the great case of Commendnms lie comes 
into intake* >!H-'ion with the .King. 


If*. Th<> c.n** of Common dams, on 
Ikj> rton and lemon differ fr.an Odce, 


the law of which 
may be explained 


H, <■-.*. 
W. Ss ■; 
■ I? 


' t ' It-- . Iw 617. F, l\ o. 

‘ 6 1 <■’ * "A : • Tr..: : < ■-. >. K-C« ; Colli, tV !>d< ir, 
w oi CV.ir.-d ]U/.. Jiu.> »*.. lr.io. 
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X. 1 i». in n t few words. A living in coimnendnm was in tin 
"™ sninc 1 posit ion us award in custody; it was committed t< 
^ K some onus carp. Tint custom of such holdings in tin 
church arose in troublous times, when a Gcnseric was ii 
Borne or an Altila in (hml; then sees and parishes , lei 
without occupants, were given in commcndam to tin 
nearest bishop or {lie nearest priest. In time the Pope 
discovered in this system of hrddimx sees or livings «• 
means of rewarding n loval friend or having off a forinid 
able foe. In England, too, tin; plan had its use and it 
alaise. Some of the livings were so rich, while some o 
the sees were so poor, that a clergyman might lose ii 
worldly state by his translation to the bench of spiritua 
peers. .Such a fact, if is obvious, must have limited tin 
choice of the Crown, in ease of vacancy among the bishops 
to the lower or less fortunate ranks of the clergy — a limi 
tat ion not *to he desired or endured, had not the Crown 
when succeeding to the rights of the Jloly Chair, in 
herited the power of granting livings in eommendam 
Yet such a power was open to grave abuse. Paulc 
Snrpi lias denounced the evils which it brought upor 
Poman Catholic communities, where a Pope’s bastarc 
or a Cardinal’s nephew, under the title of a holder ii 
eommendam, swept the revenues of a province into hi* 
private purse. 

"While Coke is in his rage, the case of a living held in 
eommendam comes before the King’s Bench. It is a pri- 
vate cause ; but Serjeant Chibborne, in the course of his 
speech, goes out of his way to contest the King’s power tc 
grant commendams at all. Pearful lest the angry Chiei 
Justice may pronounce a verdict touching the Crown, 
without the Crown being heard in its defence, James mounts 
a messenger for London commanding Bilson and Winwood 
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t 


to nit oik! tlio next sitting of the Court of King’s Bench 
ami report to him the arguments there used. Winwood 
being sick, Bilson, Bishop of Winchester, is the solo witness; 
hut his report alarms the King in high degree, for he 
hears Chibbomc contend that the Crown has no power to 
grant livings or secs in commcndam save in cases of 

o o 

extreme need ; and that no such need can arise in Eng- 
land. where no man is bound to keep hospitality beyond 
bis means. 

1G. Informed by Bilson of what, has passed in the King’s 
Bench, James sees the gravity of his position, and com- 
mands Bacon to write and require Coke to put off the 
further hearing of this case until he, the King, can come 
to town and consult the judges. This command a servant 
carries from Gray’s Inn to the Lord Chief Justice’s room 
in .Serjeants’ Inn ; when Coke, who is just setting out for 
Westminster Hall, sends his own man to Gray’s Inn to 
beg that Mr. Attorney will give to each of the twelve 
judges a copy of his note. 

Coke’s presence lias been required in the Court of Chan- 
cery to assist in hearing a case for the Crown ; but setting 
the immediate duty ‘of tho day aside, defying the royal 
command, as conveyed through Bacon, ho goes down to 
Westminster, takes his sent in the King’s Bench, and calls 
the forbidden case. After a further hearing lie takes 
the judges to his rooms in Serjeants* Inn, where he per- 
suades them to sign n letter to the King, throwing the 
blame of his disobedience on Bacon, whoso request for a 
postponement of the trial they condemn n- contrary to law 
and to the uatlw of a judge. 


o 


Th.-jn.l-. . in Jr-H'.c Anri] C7.ir.ir,, S. P. O. ; Jnmvs to tlsc.Jmkvs 
:ril Pu Ju’.j.' r, one, k 
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June. 
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X. 17. 17., J ames reads this letter with amazement. If his rage . 

— against Coke, and his fears of encroachment, do not lure 
1616. liixo. one day sooner from his dogs and deer, he pens a smart 
June, rebulce to the judges, who, when they see how the tide 
sets, begin, to feel heartily ashamed of what they have signed. 
They know, indeed, that the reasons given by Coke are 
a mere pretence ; that Bacon’s letter was sent by com- 
* mand; that the Crown has power by law to grant livings in 
commendam ; and that to delay the hearing until James 
could arrive in town and lay his arguments before them 
would neither interfere with justice nor disturb their oaths. 
All these points of the case the King sets forth in his 
note with unsparing ire. He ends by once again, in 
liis own words and in his own name, insisting that the 
hearing shall be stayed, referring them, with a good sense 
of which he is seldom capable, to his Attorney-General for 
his opinions on particular points. 

June 6. . 18. Ambling to town for the Whitsun games, he sends 
for his twelve judges to the palace. Of the many 
comedies played in that superb political theatre, few have 
been so droll as this trial of the judges by the King. All 
the great officers of state are present ; the King himself, 
Archbishop Abbott and Bishop Bilson, Lord Chancellor 
Egerton and Lord Treasurer Suffolk, Winwood Secretary 
of State, and Zouch Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
together with a host of inferior councillors and clerks. 
Bacon stands there to defend himself. Coke, a member 
of the Privy Council, takes his seat. 

The men whose lives have been one long duel, who have 
pleaded in the same courts, who have made love to the same 

17. Council Beg., June 6, 1616. 

IS. Council Beg., June 6, 1616. 
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woman, who have served in the same House of Commons, 
who for thirty-five years have been at guard and thrust, 
appear in a scene which can only end in disaster for one of 
them, perhaps in ruin for both. James opens the inquiry. 
Bilson states what he heard in the King’s Bench. Bacon’s 
letter and Coke’s reply are put in as' evidence and read. 
Eleven of the judges see them error. Balling on their knees, 
they confess their fault and implore the King’s most gracious 
pardon. Coke alone, if wrong at -first, has comage enough to 
be wrong at last ; maintaining that the facts of his note were 
true, and that Mr. Attorney’s message was against his oath. 

James turns to his Chancellor ; but Egerton, before 
pronouncing judgment, begs, as the case involves points of 
law, that Bacon may first be heard. 

19. Bacon rises. In the portrait of Yan Somers, painted ^ 
a few weeks later, we see him as he stands confronting •' 
Coke. Thirty-sis years have passed since he entered? 

' on the fag and contest of the world; but thirty-sis years! 

of toil, thought, study, disappointment, and success, have* 

. • neither soured Ins blood nor disturbed the beauty of his \ 
face. The bust of Somers is the bust of Hilyard come to I 
its perfect growth. Brow broad and solid ; eye quick yet I 
mild ; nose ’straight and strong, of the pure old English ; 
type ; beard trim and dainty, as of one to whom grace is 
nature; over all the countenance a bold, soft, kindling i 
light; an infinite sense of power, and subtlety, and humour, 
unmixed with any trace of pride. 

20. Turning to the King, he shows, by proofs which seem 
superfluous, that in staying the hearing Coke would have 

19. The portrait of Van Somers is at Gorhnmbmy. 

20. Council Rog,, Juno G, 1G1G; Sherborne to Carloton, June 12, 1G1G, 
S. P. O. ; Gorard to Cnrleton, Juno 14, 1G16, S. P. O. 
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X. 20. 

161 G. 
June 6. 


June 9. 

June 16. 


hurt no law, broken no oath. The Lord Chief Justice 
starts to his feet; the King’s counsel, he says, may plead 
before the judges, they must not dispute with them. JBacon 
answers for his order and for himself, that a King’s counsel 
is, by liis office and his oatlv free to proceed or declare 
against any man, against the greatest lord in the kingdom, 
even against any body of men, though they were peers and 
judges ; and he demands from the King’s justice that this 
spirt of bad temper and worse law shall be withdrawn. 
James sides with his Attorney-General, and Coke has to 
eat his words. 

The Lord-Chancellor now asks that the oath of a judge 
may be read ; and when Yelverton has done this, he pro- 
nounces judgment wholly against Coke. In Egerton’s 
verdict the judges all concur ; promising for themselves to 
respect all future messages from the Crown. Coke alone 
answers that he will do what he shall find fit for a judge. 

The fall of this arrogant man is soon noised in the 
Strand and at St. Paul’s. 

21. Bacon is sworn a member of the Privy Council ; as 
in every stage of his rise, without a bribe. The very first 
act of this new Councillor, who, on grounds of humanity, is 
moving heaven and earth to save a couple of Papists from 
the gallows, is to induce the favourite and his master to 
restore the famous Puritan preacher Doctor Burgess to his 
ministry in the Church. Burgess has long been silenced. 
Many congregations wish to hear him ; among others, the 
Honourable Society of Gray’s Inn. Bacon prevails, and 
the thunders of the great preacher are again heard at 
St. Paul’s Cross. 

21. Council .Reg., June 9, 1616; Montagu, xiii. 233; Carew to Roc, 
Jan. 18, 1617, S. P. O. ; Chamberlain to Carleton, July 5, 1617, S. P. 0. 
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22. Bacon is nominated one of a commission, with tlie 
Lord Treasurer, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and other 
ministers, to consider a plan for raising funds by selling 
the old feudal right of homage and by disafforesting the 
distant and unprofitable Crown-lands. 

More than sufficient offences are soon discovered against 
Coke, frauds, contempts, and disobediences, to ensure a 
condemnation either in the Star Chamber or in any court 
over which the Crown can name the judge. When he' 
hears of this investigation into his past life, the bully 
of Westminster Hall lowers his tone. Hot that his 
course on the bench has been impure ; it has, in fact, 
as all the world knows, been ostentatiously the reverse 
of impure; yet the practice of all the courts is so 
unsafe, the system of fees so lax, that no man on the 
bench can stand up against an accusation brought by the 
Crown. Ho judge on the bench knows better than Coke 
that to be tried for a Crown offence is to be condemned. 
In the most grovelling key he prays to be spared the 
shame of a public trial; on his knees he implores the 
Council to protect him; saying, and very truly saying, 
that any man in place, however high his state, however 
clean his hands, may be crushed by an indictment laid in 
the royal name. Again and again he appears before the 
Privy Council, under his rival’s eyes, in the same igno- 
minious attitude, begging for mercy in the same miserable 
tone. 

The woman who in his prosperity was the torment of 
his life no sooner finds him grovelling on his knees before 
men deaf to his groans, and the savings of his long prac- 

22. Council "to tlie Commissioners, June 30, 1616, S. P. O. ; Council 
Reg., June^G, 30, 1616 ; Chamberlain to Carleton, June 22, 1616, S. P. O. ; 
Sherborne to Carleton, June 29, 1616, S. P. O, 
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Oct. 


Nov. 


tice at the bar menaced -with fine and forfeit, than she 
bounds to his side, makes his suit }ier own, worries her 
kinsmen for help, besieges the Queen with petitions, and 
declares that, come evil or come good to her husband, she 
will share his fate. 

23. Though Anne puts forth her weakness in his cause, 
Coke is degraded from the Council, forbidden to travel 
circuit, commanded to revise his Reports. Yilliers against 
him, the poor Queen is snubbed : and Lady Hatton, in place 
of conciliating those who might help her suit, insults the 
favourite’s mother, and on her complaint gets sent away 
from court. Coke humbles his pride, confesses his fault, 
nay, darkens his fame as a jurist and a judge by stooping, on 
the King’s demand, .to alter Ins Law Reports ; a confession 
of guilt if his cases are false, a dishonest compliance if he 
believes them true. Even this last concession is made in vain. 

When stripped of his office and deposed from the bench, 
his wife, who was going to make his cause her own, packs 
up her furniture and plate, leaps into her coach, and leaves 
him to his loneliness and rage. His seat in the Kings 
Bench is offered to Bacon and declined. Sir Henry 
Montagu, Recorder of London, a man of very great wealth 
and very high abilities as a lawyer, grandson of Blufi Kng 
Hal’s famous Lord Chief Justice, and founder of the ducal 
line of Manchester, gets his place. 

24. The fall of Coke throws light into the Tower. Sir 
Thomas Monson gains the liberty of that fortress. Sure 

23. Yilliers to Bacon, Oct. 3, 1G1G, Lambeth MSS. 93G ; 

Carleton, July 3, 1G1G, S.P. O. ; Chamberlain to Carleton, July O’, Oct. Zb, 
Nov. 9, 14, 23, 1G1G, S. P. O. ; Sherborne to Carleton, July H. 0c - * 
1G1G, S. P. 0. ; Wimvood to Carleton, July 13, 1G1G, S. P. 0. ; Egcrion s 
Speech to Montagu, Nov. IS, 1616, S. P. O. ; Grant Book, 197, 198. 

21. Council Beg., Aug. 10, 1 GIG; Bacon to James, Dec.7, 1610*. S. .V.U. i 
statement of the Case of Sir Thomas Monson, Feb. 12, 1617, S. !*• 0. 
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that Monson ought not to be tried; since it has ‘become 
improbable that he could be convicted and .impossible that 
he could be hung, Bacon is not the less sure that for the 
King’s credit and for Monson’s own safety he ought not to 
be merely set free. He proposes, therefore, with the full 
concurrence of Sir Henry Yelverton, that a pardon shall 
be granted under the Seal, reciting Monson’s plea 'of inno- 
cence, the dubious proofs against him, and the gracious 
clemency of the King. Egerton backs this compromise ; 
for he too, though himself a convert from the Church of 
Home, believes with Bacon that a gentleman may be a 
Papist without being a traitor. In his own name and that 
of Yelverton, Bacon communicates this plan to James : — 

Bacon to King James. 

7tli of December, 1G16. 

It may please your most excellent Majesty, 

According to your pleasure, signified unto me, your 
Attorney, by word of mouth, we have considered of the 
state of Sir Tliomas.Monsoris case, and what is fit further 
to be done in it, and we are of opinion — first, that it is 
altogether unfit to have a proceeding to a trial, both 
because the evidence itself (for so much as we know of it) 
is conjectural, as also for that, to rip up those matters now 
will neither be agreeable to the justice nor to the mercy 
formally used by your Majesty towards others ; secondly, 
to do nothing in it is neither safe for the gentleman, nor # 
honourable (as we conceive) for your Majesty, whose care 
of justice useth not to faint or become weaiy in the latter 
end. Therefore we are of opinion that it is a case fit for 
your Majesty’s pardon, as upon doubtful evidence, and that 
Sir Thomas Monson plead the same publicly, with such 
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Nov. 
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protestations of bis innocency as be thinks good, and so 
tbe matter may come to a regular and just period, wherein 
the very reading of tbe pardon, which shall recite the 
evidence to be doubtful and conjectural, added to his own 
protestations, is as much for the reputation of the gentle- 
man as we think convenient, considering how things have 
formerly passed.' Hereupon we have advised with the 
Lord Chancellor, whom we find of the same opinion. All 
which, nevertheless, we, in all humbleness, submit to your 
Majesty’s better judgment. 

Your Majesty’s most humble 

and most bounden servants, 

Fr. Bacon, 

Henry Yelverton. 

The advice is welcome. A pardon, drawn up in this 
sense, passes under the Seal. Monson, brought up at the 
bar of the King’s Bench and this paper read to him, 
declares his innocence once more, protests that his pardon 
should be read as evidence of his innocence, not of his guilt. 
Montagu, now Chief Justice, tells him it may be read in 
this sense, and Monson with a joyful heart goes home from 
the Tower. 

25. Egerton is sick. Though he will not give up the 
Seals, as Yilliers presses him- to do, while he can sign his 
name, he begins" to divest himself of the minor offices and 
responsibilities of the world ; among other changes yielding 
the Stewardship of St. Albans to the friend who now sits by 
his bed, lightening his pains and cares, and whom he, like 
all the world, has sealed for his successor in the Court of 

25. Add. MSS. 19, 402 ; Sherborne to Carloton, Fob. 8, 1G17, S. P. 0. ; 
Council Reg., Feb. 2, 1617. 
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tlio river awl see his wife. Nothing, therefore, in the tale 
of a child having been horn to all this love appears impro- 
bable to men who fear or hate the King, while the motives 
for concealment, if it has been born, are clear to all. 
James is profoundly moved. A new Perkin Warbeck 
menaces his throne. 

True or false, the story is a serious fact for James and 
for his dynasty : not less grave for them if false than true ; 
unless it can bo wholly and for ever rooted out from the 
minds of men. JJence the commission. For a time the 
mystery defies even Paeon’s subtlety of search and proof. 
It is always hard to prove a negative — most hard in such a 
case ns this. The commissioners may convince themselves ; 
they have to convince a credulous world, at the risk of 
.leaving that world open to seduction by any knave who 
may choose to play his head against a crown. They send 
for Seymour, who Icnows nothing or will tell them nothing. 
They send for Sir John Keys and Doctor - Mountforcl, 
physicians to the royal lady. They question Edward 
Kirton and Edward Peeves, her body servants. None of 
these will own to knowledge of the birth of any child. 
Such evidence is, however, far from decisive. Where are 
Lady Arabella’s waiting-women ? 

It is known that, wliile imprisoned in Parry’s house, 
Arabella’s waiting-woman was called Ann Bradshaw. Ann 
has dropped out of sight, though no one thinks that she is 
dead. Where is she ? The Seymours don’t know. Her 
old friends and fellow servants don’t know. Such a fact is 
■of itself suspicious. Is the missing maid watching over the 
missing child ? There must he an end of these questions. 
If alive, and between the four seas, Ann must be found ; 
for on her testimony hang the chances of a civil war. 

A search through every shire from Exe to Tweed dis- 
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covers her in Driffield — an obscure village lost among the X. 26 
snows of the Peak. Though old, full of aches and pains, — 
her memory is good : she remembers everything about her 1( 517. 
unhappy mistress, was with her day and night in Parry’s ^ 
house, and is positive she never had a child. The local 
magistrates dare not jolt her off to London through the 
winter cold, the doctors saying she would die on the road. 

A message speeds to Bacon. Not an hour is to be lost ; 
the weal of millions hangs on the words of this sick creature ; 
so he mounts for Duffield Sir Clement Edmondes, a trusty 
Clerk of the Privy Council, to see the woman and take her 
important evidence on oath. Clement sends in his report. 

The tale sworn by the waiting-woman convinces the com- 
missioners and the Council that the rumour of a young 
Seymour, bom of Lady Arabella, being in existence is a 
lie. In witness of this inquiry, and of this result, James 
causes an elaborate statement of the facts to be inserted in 
the Council Eegister, signed by George Abbott, Thomas 
Howard, Balph Winwood, and Erancis Bacon. • The search 
which satisfies the Council seems to satisfy mankind. It is, 
indeed, amazing that, during all the troubles and illusions 
of the succeeding forty years, no one ever assumed the 
character of Lady Arabella’s son. 

27. Eour weeks after closing this delicate inquiry Bacon Mar. 7, 
receives the Seals. Egerton’s love bears fruit; but the 
risks of ^failure in his suit have indeed been great, for 
Buckingham makes no secret of his wish to ruin' the old 
Chancellor and sell his place. While the favourite haggles 
with aspirants for the office about its price, the King himself 
'puts the Seals into Bacon’s hands. 

27. Council Reg., Mar. 7, 24, 1617 ; Grant Book, 200 ; Chamberlain to 
Carleton, Mar. 15, 1617. S. P. O. ; Commission to Abbott, Bacon, and 
others, Mar. 17, 1617, S. P. O. 
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X. 27. 

— Riding down to York House, he thanks his old friend. 
Mar ^ a,K ^ * U ^ 1IS Mnjcst/s name presents him with tlie patent of 
nn Earl. He now turns to the Court of Chancery, not in 
despair at the long arrears, but with confident sense of In's 
power to conquer the vast accumulation of work. The 
rules which he lays down, the spirit in which he decides, 
are beyond all praise. Nor do the labours of his Court, 
the ceremonial of his rank, and the sittings of the Council, 
consume his strength. He instructs Buckingham in the 
arts of government. He toils at his Novum Orgamim, 
Within a week of his investiture the King leaves London 
Mar. 17 . for the Northern Kingdom, calling Bacon to the exercise 
of very extraordinary powers. In commission with Pem- 
broke, Suffolk, and a single secretary, he receives power 
to pardon able-bodied offenders under sentence of death, 
save only those convicted of rape-, burglary, witchcraft, and 
wilful murder, and send them over sea. In commission 
with Abbott and others, he is authorised to pass securities 
for loans, to issue proclamations, to conduct the Irish 
business, to perfect the ecclesiastical commission, and 
generally to conduct the government of the realm. Yet, in 
spite of this enormous addition to his active duties, lie 
clears off the whole arrears of Chancery causes by the end 
of June. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

LORD CHANCELLOR. 

1. In striding over Coke’s head to the Mace and Seals, 
Bacon puts the crown to his many offences against that 
wealthy and vindictive foe. Their lives have keen spent in 
a daily contest for rank, love, place, and power. Up to the 
present year Coke has been able to keep in front. He 
made more money, he won Lady Hatton, lie first got office 
under the Crown. He went up to the Common Pleas 
while Bacon was fighting for his promotion at the bar. 
Before the great philosopher was commissioned as Attorney- 
General, the great jurist had been seated on the Ring’s 
Bench. For the three years and four months that 
Bacon, as Attorney, waited in the Council ante-room, Coke 
sat at the board. The scene is now changed, the cha- 
racters reversed. Within a few weeks Coke has been 
degraded from the Council to make way for Bacon, and 
reduced from the King’s Bench that his rival may feel 
the insolent joy of refusing to accept Ins place. The 
humiliation has now been capped by Bacon filching from 
him , at the very moment of his negotiation with Yilliers, 
the Mace and Seals, without paying for them one shilling 
. of those irregular sums which he himself was told he 
must lay down. Such a success enrages the miser even 
more than it galls the man. 

, 1. Council Reg., Nov. 4, 1613; -Yelverton to Bacon, Sept. 3, 1617, 
Lambeth MSS. 836. 
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2. How can lie drag this rival down ? The way is but 

c. 

too easy. Gain the favourite. Virtue is no protection 
to men in 1 power. He has been thrown. Egerton only 
escapes an ignominious fall by the approach of death. 

The stoiy of Egerton’s latter days has never yet been 
told. As an illustration of the time, it is in the highest 
degree important for a clear comprehension of his suc- 
cessor’s fall. 

As Egerton grew old a host of lawyers and eccle- 
siastics began to crave the Seals; conspicuous among 
these were Bilson and Bennett, Hobart and Coke. The 
Great Seal, though held like the White Staff during 
pleasure, changed hands so rarely that the possession 
was regarded as one for life. Pickering, Hatton, Brom- 
ley, Nicholas Bacon, kept the Seals to the last, as North- 
ampton, Salisbury, Dorset, and Burghley kept the Staff. 
The rule -applied to every office in the Household and 
the State. Now this appearance of a permanent pos- 
session gave to each holder of office a vested right in it, 
which had a market value. No man ever yielded his 
place without being paid for it, any more than a colonel of 
the line gives up his commission without his price. Death 
only could deprive him. As Egerton would not die 
though he had held the Seals longer than any Chancellor 
since the Conquest, nor yield his place except on rea- 
sonable terms of surrender, those who meant to make a 
purse by the transfer began to brood over the possibility 
of forcing him to yield by means of a criminal prosecu- 
tion. A sentence in the House of Lords would be legal 
death. Once it were pronounced the Seals would fall into 
the King’s gift. This was a new and perilous game to 

2. Sherborne to Carleton, Feb. 23, 1617, S. P. 0. ; Lovelace to Carleton, 
Mar. 11, 1617, S. P. O. 
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play ; but the plan seemed easy, the profits vast. A trial 
might be made. Any old lawyer, learned in the vices of 
the times, could .get up an accusation. Buckingham could 
secure a majority in the House of Lords. The temptations 
which drew Buckingham into this odious and ♦ criminal 
course were very great. Sir John Bennett offered for the 
Seals no less a sum* than thirty thousand pounds. 

3. This scheme of a criminal information quickened into 
life on Egerton’s refusal to pass under the Seal some patents 
in which the Villiers family had a share. Famous among 
these was a grant to Sir Giles Mompesson for the manu- 
facture of gold and silver thread. Everybody wore lace. 
In the comic writers of James’s reign, in Jonson, in Webster, 
in Massinger, the young gallants strut in lace — not in the 
tawdry stuff sold by Autolycus as a present from country 
lads to country lasses — but in glinting silver and gold; 
the metals dropping in threads from the rhff, or wrought 
into the doublet and hose, the cloak and cap. Venice could 
not supply the want. The price of gold and silver lace ran 
high; and the profits of the trade all went abroad. A 
Licenser of Inns, Sir Giles Mompesson, a man of energy 
and wealth, conceived a scheme for introducing this profit- 
able manufacture into England. There were serious diffi- 
culties. Silver and gold were scarce ; sometimes not to be 
bought except on ruinous terms. . The patent under which 
he was to work must not alone protect his trade, but allow 
him to take up gold and silver for his need, even the coin 
of the realm. By giving two of Buckingham’s brothers 
a share in the business, Mompesson hoped to secure pro- 
tection for his enterprise. 
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3. Sign Manuals, vi. 109 ; Com. Jour., i. 530-576. 
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4. t Blind to the lights of trade, Egerfcon refused to 
seal tins grant. Not that lie perceived and lamented the 
true evil of monopolies ; every profession was then a guild ; 
and without a monopoly there could he no trade. The 
grocer, the perfumer, the vintner, the tailor, was each in- 
vested in a charter or a patent. Egerfon, during his long 
reign as Chancellor, passed, hundreds of patents, some 
of them far more mischievous than the one for enabling 
the London spinners to rival their Venetian brethren in 
the production of gold and silver thread. ' His repugnance 
to it sprang from the contempt of an old man for new 
fripperies of dress and show, and from a fear that Mompes- 
son would min the Crown by withdrawing the coinage from 
circulation into trade. 


5. Bucldnghnm was furious. Urged by In's own vexation 
and by his complaining brothers, he swore to ruin the old 
Chancellor. Agents sneaked about the Inns of Court 
speaking evil of the great lawyer, now on his bed of death, 
provoldng all who had suffered wrongs, or who fancied they 
had suffered wrongs, in his court, to rise up against the 
tyrant. Men soon answered to the call. A blameless life, 
a sick bed, were no protection against this outrage. One said 
he had given money into the court; another said he had given 
a ring,' a cabinet, a piece of plate. In substance and form 
these tales were true, in spirit and intention they were false. 
Charges enough were gathered : charges more numerous, 
said Sir William Lovelace, than those which had recently 
crashed Coke ; charges as flimsy and as fatal , I may add , 
as those which four years later served to overwhelm 
Egerton’s successor. Buckingham sent to the sick man’s 

i. Chamberlain to Carleton, Mar. 8, 1617, S. P. 0. 

5. Lovelace to Carleton, Mar. 11, 1617, S. P. 0. 
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room the news of this flagitious inquisition and its tri- 
umphant close ; it is greatly to be feared that the blow 
broke the old man’s heart. 

6. It needs no magician to see that he who yearly slew 
Egerton might just as easily slay the successor of Egerton. 
Buckingham is cheated of his profit; for though Bacon 
pays to Egerton eight thousand pounds for the surrender 
of his legal rights, not a shilling of this money flows into 
the favourite’s purse. The Villiers people are not pleased 
with a Chancellor who refuses to push their fortunes and 
Teed their pride ; nor is Buckingham a man to forget 
that, if Egerton had been chased into the House of Lords, 
as Coke had been into the Star Chamber, he might have 
put into his own pocket from the transaction a good many 
thousand pounds. 

. 7. The loss is great. It is Coke’s business to show Villiers 
how it may be recovered. Bacon is not robust nor likely 
, to live long. He works too much, and lives too well, for 
-vegetable length of days. Gout racks his joints-; being 
the first beggar, as he jests, who ever had it; If he dies, 
well ; if not, he may be ruined. Coke, who begins by collect- 
ing scandals against him, whispers to the favourite that the 
new Chancellor is no true friehd to him ; that he is not 
zealous for the advancement of Sir Christopher Villiers 
and Sir John Villiers ; that he has been already false 
to Somerset, and may end by playing false with his 
. Lordship. Buckingham lies open to such hints ; his family 
more open to the direct persuasion of angels and double 

6. Chamberlain to Carleton, Mar. 11, 1617, S. P. 0. ; Gerard to Carleton, 
Mar. 20, 1617, S. P. O. 

7. Yelverton to Bacon, Sept. 3, 1617, Lambeth MSS. 936 ; Carleton to 
Chamberlain, May 24, 1617, S. P. O. 
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angels. Coke gets Lady Buckingham on his side. If h< 
could only part with his hoards, his day of revenge migh 
be near ; happily he cannot pay down his money even t( 
assuage the rancour of his heart. 

He thinks of a plan by which he may gain his end, ye' 
save his pelf. 

8 . A daughter has been born to Coke of his second 
wife. This wife and he never pulled together, and oi 
late their wrangles have been louder than at first. Theii 
marriage was a scrape, their wedded life has been a 
quarrel and a jest. She disdains to bear his name, she 
slams her door in his face. She gives entertainments 
in Holborn’ from which he and his friends are inso- 
lently shut out. Their tastes are in the strongest degree 
opposed. 

He is penurious, she profuse. He loves folios and a 
farthing candle ; she lights and revels, masques and plays. 
By day and night a rout of fiddlers, dancers, wizards, 
lovers, and magicians pours through the galleries of her 
great mansion looking on the Fleet. Coke slinks in shame 
from the sight’ of all this devilry to his den in Serjeants’ 
Tnn. Their misery makes the sport of wits and gallants ; 
while in their quarrels and their unhappiness Bacon 
(though he has not himSelf escaped the common lot — a 
mother-in-law) has nevertheless, in his own modest and 
tranquil home, good reason to thank heaven night and day 
for his escape from such a wife. 

9. The child of this dismal pair is blossoming into a 

8. Jonson’s Metamorphosed Gypsies ; Bankes’s Story of Corffe Castle, 
35-44 ;.Lady Hatton to Cecil, undated Papers, xl. 6, S, P. 0. 

9. Jonson’s Gypsies Metamorphosed; Sherborne to Carleton, Dec. 7, 

1616, S. P. 0. Chamberlain to Carleton, Dec. 21, 1616 June 4, July 19, 

1617, S. P. 0. ; Winwood to Lake, May 27, 1617, S. P. O. 
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beauty and a toa<. whose sensuous loveliness Jon son XT. 9. 

depicts in some of his most luscious lines : 

/ . 1G17. 

Though your either check discloses July. 

Mingled hiths of milk and roses ; 

• Though your lips he hanks of blisses. 

Where he plants and gathers kisses ; 

And yourself the reason why 
Wisest men of love may die l 

Yet the beauty of her check and lips is the smallest 
part of Frances Coke’s charms. As Lady Hatton’s only 
child, she is heiress of ITatton House, of Corffe Cnstle, of' 
Purbeck Isle. Coke privately offers this wealthy girl to 
Buckingham's mother for one of her pauper sons. A 
bargain is soon struck. Sir John Yilliers is to take her 
with twenty thousand pounds dower and a settlement of 
two thousand marks a year. Buckingham is to pardon all 
Coke’s offences, and use his power to restore him to high 
place and confer on him high rank. . 

To this huckstering Frances Coke is much averse, her 
.mother still more averse. The young lady hates Sir J ohn, 
a man old enough to be her father, without person or 
talents, and poor as a church mouse. Her mother huffs at 
a contract made at her expense, without her leave. That 
Coke should propose a scheme is enough to make her 
loathe it. But in such a scheme as this match with Sir 
John Yilliers she has better grounds for hesitation than a 
woman’s whim. She very justly fears the tenure of a 
favourite’s place. Has she not witnessed Somerset’s golden 
rise and stormy end ? A twinge of gout, a saucy word, a 
. prettier cheek, may turn the Xing’s eye another way. 

What then ? With Buckingham’s fall may come down all 
his house. Even now sharp eyes are turned on the rising 
star of Lord Mordaunt. Some note how James of late 
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has begun to ogle a youth named Cone) r . Bets are made 
that Buckingham’s fortunes arc on the wane. Lady 
Hatton will not hear of such a match for her only child. 
Husband and wife dispute and quarrel, as they hare 
always done over lesser things; and- when the Lord 
Keeper and the Council, anxious for peace, interpose be- 
tween them, it is only, as results soon prove, to procure a 
reconciliation in which Coho tries to deceive Lady Hatton 
and Lady Hatton succeeds in deceiving Coke. Each plots 
to outwit the other ; Coke bent on winning the goodwill 
of Buckingham ; his wife on disposing of her daughter 
and her property as she her self thinks best Each 
plays the spy, makes friends among the servants, gets up 
factions in the house. Her people take Lady Hatton’s 
part, more because they scorn the penurious old cur- 
mudgeon than because they like liis prodigal and imperious 
wife. 

She steals a march upon him while he sleeps. Putting 
her child into a coach at. dead of night, she slips away to 
Oatlands, where she hides from pursuit in her cousin Sir 
Edward Withipole’s house. 


10. These domestic broils occur while James and Buck- 
ingham are in the north : setting up organs in chinches, 
wrangling over Kirk discipline, consecrating bishops in the 
land of Knox. The Lord Keeper is acting as a sort of 
regent. To him, therefore, in Council, Coke, when he has 
traced liis wife and child, applies for warrants of arrest. 
Bacon refuses. Coke flies to Sir John’s mother; his 
wicked wife, he tells this lady, has stolen his child, has 
poisoned her affections towards Sir John , and means to 

10. Couucil Bog,, July 11, 14, 1617 ; James to Bacon, July 25, 1617, in 
Bircli, 133. ■' 
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carry her into. France to avoid the match with her lady- 
ship’s son. 

Her cupidity aroused, the great lady writes to com- 
mand the Lord Keeper to arm Coke with full powers 
of search and arrest. Bacon again refuses. What he 
feels it right to deny in one quarter, he has corn-age 
to deny in another ; though aware that his duty may be 
represented as an insult to Yilliers, as an usurpation to 
the King. 

His refusal to do wrong at her bidding transforms Lady 
Buckingham into a ruthless and inexorable foe. 

11. Safe in the strength of his great patroness, Coke, 
defying the Lord Keeper and the Privy Council, arms a 
dozen of his servants, rides down to Oatlands, runs a beam 
against Withipole’s door, and, smashing into his wife’s 
retreat, without warrant of arrest, without a constable, 
he seizes the fainting girl, tosses her into his coach, and 
hurries her away to Stoke. 

A universal howl pursues the perpetrator of this outrage 
on the public peace. The Council meet to consider this 
violation of domicile. As they are rising for the day, 
Lady Hatton raves to the door. How can they decline to 
see her ? She is a woman and in distress ; she is of kin 
by blood or marriage to the Lord Keeper, to the Lord 
Treasurer, to half the Council; she is pleading in her right. 
When admitted to the Council chamber, she describes with 
consummate art the outrage she has suffered, the confine- 
ment of her daughter in a lonely house, her sickness to 
the point of death, and she implores the lords, as only 
mothers robbed of their children can implore, that the 

11. Chamberlain to Carleton, July 19, 1617, S. P. 0.; Gerard to Carleton 
July 22, 1617, S. P. O. ; Council Peg., July It, 1617. 
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XI. 11. child may he sent for, that her story may be heard, that a 
— physician may see her lest she die. 

16^/. fJie Council grant her prayer. An officer of the court 
1 ^ * rides down to Stoke, takes the girl from her imprisonment, 


and lodges her in town. 


Juty 21. 12. The Lord Keeper summons Coke to attend the 

Council and answer for this breach of the Kings peace. 
With an insolence which his secret understanding with the 
favourite’s kin makes safe for him, Coke -declares that he 
has done his duty, that his wife meant to break the match 
with Sir John Yilliers, that she would have earned his 
daughter away to Prance, that she herself traduced and 
set on her servants to traduce Sir John. Bacon, who may 
object to a marriage between Prances Coke and Sir John 
Yilliers — a marriage projected for Ins own humiliation and 
for the recovery of power by the late Cliief Justice — feels, as 
one of the Commissioners governing the realm, the gravest 
objection to such acts as those of Coke. He replies, there- 
fore-, in the name of the Council, that Yilliers, as a gentle- 
man worthy of the young lady, would have sought her in 
a noble and religious fashion, not with a gang of armed 
men, in a midnight brawl, in contempt of natural and 
statute law. 

Y el vert on, the Attorney-General, declares that the late 
Lord Chief Justice, in violating Witkipole’s house without 
warrant or constable, has grievously offended against the 
law. None of the Council, certainly not the Lord Keeper, 
has any wish to weigh upon the irascible old man ; but 
when he fails to justify by witnesses any one allegation 
against his wife, they are compelled to file an information 

12. Council Beg., July 21, 1617 ; Chamberlain to Carleton, June 4, 
1617, S. P. O. ; Yelverton to Bacon, Sept. 3, 1617, Lambeth MSS. 936. 
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against him in the Star Chamber for breach of the •peace, 
and allow his daughter the shelter of the Attorney-General’s 
house. 

Coke shudders at this order for his appearance in the 
Star Chamber. Recently fined foiir thousand pounds in, 
that court for taking bail of a pirate, he fears lest a second 
accusation should end in a second fine. He cannot count 
on either gratitude or wisdom -in the Villiers people. These 
thriftless adventurers may think it. safer to take his money 
than wait for the chance of obtaining his wife’s broad lands. 
He finds it wiser to defer to the Privy Council. With a 
rancorous animosity in his heart towards Bacon, and with 
fiery rage against Yelverton, he bends so far as to undergo 
a pretended reconciliation with his wife. Bacon joyfully 
announces to the King that peace is made. 


XI. 12. 

1617. 
July 21. 


13. A line of writers closing in Lord Campbell repre- July 25. 
scnts Bacon as first selfishly striving to thwart the match ; 
then, finding Buckingham bent on it, as plotting with 
Lady Hatton by underground and criminal practices to 
defeat it ; nest, after bearing with abject spirit the most 
provoking taunts and threats from the favourite, as meanly 
condescending to eat his words and to forward a match 
which he must have detested with all his soul. The 
dates supplied by the Council Register, correct these 
errors. Bacon’s first note to Buckinghani on the match 
lias the date of July twelfth, his first note to the King that 
of July twenty-fifth. Before the earlier date, Lady Hatton 
and her daughter ran an ay, the ex- Chief Justice broke 
into Withipole’s house, the Council met to consider his 
offence, and Clement Edmondes, their clerk, took charge 


13. Bacon io Buckingham, July 12, 20, IG17 ; Bacon io James, July 25, 
1017. 
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of the girl. Before the later date, and before a single 
word was beard frorn Buckingham in answer, Bacon 
calmed the outrage, reconciled husband and wife, and 
restored Frances Coke to her father’s house. 

14. After all this was done, he: wrote to Buckingham 
and the 0 King the reasons -which, in his opinion, made a 
marriage between John Yilliers and Frances Coke un- 
desirable : the refusal , of Lady Hatton, the dependency of 
the young girl on her mother, the quarrelsome temper of 
the two parents,. the notoriety and scandal of their domestic- 
feuds, the disapproval of leading men in the Government, 
the recent disgrace of Coke, the divisions which his return 
to the Council would bring with it — sage and honed reasons, • 
one and all, which received the most prompt and signal 
justification from, events. "But Buckingham was _ blind. 
The King himself forbad Bacon, to oppose the favourite’s 
schemes of family aggrandisement. Unable either to resist 
his Majesty’s commands, or to close, his: eyes on the coming 

- evil,. he accepted the duty laid upon him : N For my Lord 
of Buckingham, I had rather go against his mind than 
against his good. Your Majesty -I must obey.” 

t* , - „ ’ 

15. . Lady Hatton, on publishing a prior contract between 
her. daughter and the young Lord Oxford, is put into arrest, 
and the marriage of Sir- John- and Frances celebrated 
with -regal pomp. It -begins in misery to end in shame. 
Lady Hatton resists every persuasion to appear, nor is there 
a. single Cecil present at the rite. J ames makes the bride- 

1-1. Veto to Carleton, Aug. 12, 3617, Si P. 0.; Gerard to Carleton, 
Aug.- IS, 1617, S. P. 0. ■ . • * , 

15. Council Reg.,. Sept. 21, .1617 ; Obligations and Oatlis of Frances 
Coke to become the Wife of Henry Vere, July 10, 1G17, S. P. 0. ; Gerard 
to Carleton, Aug. IS, 1617, S. P. O. ; Herbert to Carleton, Oct. 6, 1617, 

S. P. O. Vere to Carleton, Oct, 20, 1617, S. P-. O. 
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groom Viscount Purbeck ; but lie cannot make the young XI. 15. 
bride love or respect a man to whom slie has been sold. ' 
Coke is content. To the chagrin of the Lord Keeper, to the ^ * 
terror of Telverton, bo returns to the Privy Council — a 
lawyer out of work — 41 ig situation in which his enmity can 
often est wound and his activity oftenest thwart the detested 
rival who holds the Seals. Expecting a coronet, Coke 
.chooses for himself the title of Lord Stoke. He believes, 
as the world believes, that his rise will- be the signal for 
Bacon’s fall* yet such are the suavity and zeal, the 
splendour and success of tile new Lord Keeper — such his 
popularity on the bench and at AYliiteliali — that, in spite 
of new scandals brought upon him and his family by Sir 
John and Lady Pakington, he is able to defy the malice 
of his enemies and to soar above every storm. 

16. "When her daughter’s husband received the Great 
Seal, Lady Pakington supposed that her day of deliverance 
from Sir John was at hand. The lusty Iniight, who has 
"sunk her rents in liis brine-pits and fish-ponds, Las now * 
grown old, verging on seventy years of age, while she is 
still young and hale. But time, which slackens his thews, 
has left untamed his temper and bis pride. The mother 
of a Lord Keeper’s wife can surely get justice done to her 
at last against the tyrant ! She appeals to the law, and 
brings .him before ’the Court of High Commission, where 
her cold easy manner tells in. her behalf, and his fluster 
and violence get him sent to .jail and put under lock 
and guard. To Bacon’s deep mortification, and despite 
liis strenuous efforts to avoid the case, this domestic broil 
is referred to him. ^ 

Under trials of excessive difficulty and delicacy, he 

1G. Dom. Papers James the Fiiet, xcii. 88. 
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. bnars himself but worn husband and wife, in this miserable 
stage, in a way to extort the praise of even those, news- 
writers and gossips who are in other matters the harshest 
critics of his life. He tells Lady Pakinprion she is in the 

v w 

wrong and that she ought to yield. Jfe warns her against 
the hope of finding in him a lenient judge so long as she 
follows her cold unbending course. 

This is the testimony of an unfriendly band : 

, . ChAMIJERL.UN to C arlktox. » 

„ . July 5, 1G17. 

There be great. wars betwixt Sh’ John and liis 
lady, who sues him in the High Commission ; where, by 
his own wilfulness, she hath some advantage of him and 
keeps him in prison. But the Lord Keeper deals very 
honourably- in the matter, whieh/though he could not com- 
pound being referred to him/ yet he carries himself so 
indifferent lv that lie wishes her to yield, and tells her 
plainly and publicly that she must look ; forno coiuitenance 
from him as long as she follows this course. * 

17. .Notwithstanding these scandals arid vexations in his 
own family, the Lord Keeper rises in power, -expands in 
fame. ■ In January, 1G1S, lie attains the higher grade of 
Chancellor. In July of the same year he becomes a Peer. 
His slanderers sink beneath iris feet. No severity seems 
to the Privy Council too great for those, however high in 
rank, who menace Iris person or dispute his justice. For 
a saucy word they send Lord Clifton to the Fleet : for a 
complaint against one of his verdicts they commit Lady - 
Ann Blount to the Marshnlsea. In 1620 he publishes his 

17. Council Beg., Dec. 30, 1G17, Mar. -17, 27, 1618; Grant Book, 241, 
283 ; Herbert to Oarloton, Dec. 30, 1617, S. P. O. ; Chamberlain to Carle- 
ton, Fob. 3; 1621, S. P. O. 
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Novum Orgauum — a book which has in it the germs of 
more power and’ good to man than any other work not of 
Divine authorship in the world. He is now at the height 
of earthly fame. First layman in his own country, first 
philosopher in Europe, what is wanting to his felicity ? 
Neither power, nor popularity, nor titles, nor love, nor 
fame, nor obedience, nor troops of friends. All these he 
has — no man in greater fulness. If his heart 'has other 
lodgings, he has only to express his wish. In January, 
1621, he receives the title of Yiscount St. Albans, in a 
form of peculiar honour— other Peers being seated by 
letlers-patent, he by investiture with the coronet and robe. 

IS. Yet, only seven months after printing the .Greatest 
Birth of Time, only three months after receiving in the 
lung’s presence the robe and coronet, he is stripped of his 
honours, degraded, from his fp’cnt place, condemned to a 
monstrous fine', and flung into the Tower. 

The tale of this fall is the most strange and sad in the 
whole history of man. 


XI. 17. 

1618. 

Jan. 

1620. 

1621. 
Jan. 27. 


18. Lords’ Jour., iii. 105. / 
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CHAPTER XII. 

« 

FEES. . 

* ' 

1. To see why the threat of’ qrrosecution so deeply dis- 
turbed Egerlon, and how easy it may be for unscrupulous 
men to frame a eharge of corruption against his successor, 
a reader %ho is not a lawyer should remind himself of the 
state of society in the days of James the First. 

There is no civil list. Few men in the court or in the 
Chinch receiye salaries from the CFown ; and each has to 
keep his state and make his fortune out of fees and gifts. 
The King takes fees. Tb» archbishop, tlie bishop, the 
rural dean take fees. The Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
Chief J ustice, the Baron of the Exchequer, the Master of 
the Kolls, the Attorney-General, the Solicitor-General, the 
King’s Serjeant, the utter barrister, all the functionaries 
of law and justice, take fees. So in the great offices of 
state. The Lord Treasurer takes fees. The Lord Admiral 
takes fees. The Secretary of State, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Master of the Wards, the Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, the gentlemen of the Bedchamber, all take 
fees. Everybody takes fees, everybody pays fees. 

2. In some public offices and courts the amount to 
be paid is fixed, either by ancient usage or by such a 
common understanding as in modern times controls a rail- 
way or steamboat fare. In some, particularly in the. courts 
.of justice, it "is open. Bassanio may present his ducats; 
three thousand in a bag. The' judge may only take a ring- 



rxivr.KSAUTY t »r vu:<. 


A fee is due whenever nit net is done, Tie* oara-tofts «»» XU. A 
vthieh, by ancient n-*age of the 
or fine nve many: flu.- fouling 

knighting of hb foil — the marriage of bbtlmejlin-r — th<* 
alienation of lands in cipit >' — bb birthday — New Yt arV 
I)av — the nnniveivnrv of bis mves-don or hb rmonution; 
iwlood, at all Hint's when la* wants moiey and find" nun 
rich enough and loyal enough to pay. In like mnmn-r the 
elergv h*vv tithe and toll; fee* on ehrbtenings, fat’*- on 
ehurahings, f< <*s on marriages. fos on interments; r,!i-{**r 
offerings, free offerings ; rhnritb.s, churah leparations, 

church ex ten* ion*, p''\vs, and rent * H # 

Jn tho government ofiice* ifc< tin* rune a* in f li« - pdnea 

_ *• 

and the church. If tin* Attornov-fleiirnd. the S-eietniy 
of iStata. tin* Lord-Admiral, or the Privy ?r«*al puts hb 
fignnture to » fhcet of paper, he tabes Id- fee. Often it b 
Ids means of life. To wit, tie* retaining fee paid by the 
King to f Joe if ^s premier Seoivtnry of btate, is a hundred 
jwmnds a-vcar. Ihit the fees from oilier sources are 
enormnn*. Tit<*-e fe< « are not bribes. 


« * 

realm, lli/* Kiiejr alnim* ie-lp 
an ofiiee f ,r a i^r.mt — tb<‘ 
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XII. 3. | free.' t This theory of a counsel’s lure, though old as 
l“ our language and* our invitations, is of course a sham. 

Nov" j un * or on ^ ie Oxfora circuit dreams of succouring 

'damsels from love of Dulcinea, or freeing galley-slaves 
/from the obligations of knighthood. No 'guineas, no 
•■‘speech. The shifts by which lax attorneys are tickled 
' into passing the fees which no. law bom pels them to pay 
< are droll as anything in the immortal laws of Barataria. 

4. Now, the rules which continue under Victoria to 
govern the Bar, under James the First governed the 

Bench* The *ord Chief J ustice or the Lord Chancellor, 

0 

like ^the Secretary of State, is paid by fees. The King’s 
judge is neither in deed nor in name a public servant: 
he receives a nominal sum as standing counsel for the 
Crown; and for the rest .he depends on the income 
arising from his hearing of private causes. These facts, 
appear in a comparison of the amounts paid by the Crown 
to its great legal functionaries, with the estimated profits 
of each particular ppst. Thus, the Seals, though the Lord 
Chancellor had no proper salary, were in Egerton’s time 
worth from ten to -fifteen thousand pounds a-year. Bacon 
valued his place as Attorney-General at six thousand 
a-year ; of which princely sum (twenty-five thousand a-year 
in coin of Victoria), the King only paid him eighty-one 
pounds six shillings and eight pence. Yelverton’s place 
of Solicitor brought him- three or four thousand a-year, of 
which he got seventy pounds from James'. The judges 
had enough to buy their gloves and robes", not more. 
Coke, when Lord Chigf Justice of England, drew from the 
State twelve farthings less than two hunched and twenty- 
five .pounds a-year. When travelling circuit, he was 
allowed thirty-three pounds six shillings and eight pence 
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for his expenses. Hobart, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, had twelve farthings less than one hundred and 
ninety-five pounds a-year ; Tanfield, Lord Chief Baron of 
His Majesty’s Court of Exchequer, one hundred aud eighty- 
eight pounds six shillings a-year. Y# each of these great 
lawyers had given up a lucrative practice, at the Bar: 
After their promotion to the Bench, they lived in good 
houses, kept a princely state, gave dinners and masques, 
made presents to the King, accumulated goods and lands. 
Their wages were paid in fees by those who resorted for 
justice to their courts. 

5. These fees were not bribes. • If the satirists, from 
Latimer to Nashe, described the Bench of Bishops and 
the Bench of Judges as taking bribes, it was only in 
the vein common to lampooners in every age of the 
world ; the vein in which Boccaccio describes his ‘Friars, 
and Jonson his Justice Overdos. Serious men made no 
complaint. Judicial corruption was not a grievance in 
1(504. In 1G0G an attempt to reduce the fees in one 
department of Chancery business was rejected by the 
popular party in the House of Commons. 

In the Great List of Grievances, drawn up in 1604, 
avg find complaints that Cecil lives in adultery, that Par- 
liament is packed with courtiers, ' that the Forest Laws 
have been revived, that pardons are sold to cutthroats 
and felons, that monopolies are granted to duns, aud patents 
bestoAved on extortioners aud pimps ; not that the great 
laAvyers are thought corrupt, or that justice is supposed to 
be bought and sold. 

Nor is such a grievance felt though undescribed. In the 
List of Grievances there is one charge against the Lord 

5. Dom. Papers James First, i.-GS, S. P. O. 
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Chancellor Egerton, Had there been a second, it would 
Certainly have been named. In 1604 the charge which law 
reformers made against Egerton was' that he held the two 
offices of Master of the Eolls and Keeper of the Great 
Seals. It never oc<prred to these men to complain that 
ho took his wages in the shape of fees. 

6. In 1606 a bill was laid before the Commons, by a dis- 
appointed jobber, to reduce some of the fees 'for copies in 
the Court of Record. In the debates on this bill Bacon 
assumed a leading part. The argument of counsel was 
against the interference of Parliament, in the unfair 
fashion of the bill, with what Bacon called the freeholds of 
the officers in that Court. The notes of his speech, which 
are in the Bodleian Library, and have not been printed, 
put the case as it appeared to the best minds in England 
in 1606, a year before he held any office under the Crown. 
Bacon showed that the bill to reduce the fees for copies 
originated in a spirit, not of reform, but of revenge ; that 
a similar bill had, in years gone by, been promptly rejected 
by the House ; that such a law to cut down fees was un- 
precedented ; -that the bill was retroactive, against all law 
and justice ; that a man’s right in his fees was sacred as 
his right in his goods and lands. Remembering all that ~ 
is to follow, with how much curiosity one reads these 
nineteen heads of a discourse against the bill! 

\ 

_ Sin Francis Bacon’s Speech. 

* First : It hath sprung out .of the ashes, of a decayed 
monopoly by the spleen of one man ; that, because he 
could not continue his new exactions, therefore would now 
pull down ancient fees. 

6. Tanner MSS. 1G9, fol. 42 ; Com. Jour., i. 259, 2G8, 279. 
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, Second : It knows the way out of tlie House ; for in tlie XII. ( 
xxsv Eliz. the like bill was. preferred, and much called • — 
upon at the first, and rejected at the engrossment, not. 1^0. 
haying twenty voices for it. hov. 

„• Third : It is without all precedent • for look into former 
laws and you 'shall find that, when a statute; enacts a new 
office or acts to be done,, it limits fees, as in case, of enrol- 
ment, in case of administration, &c., but it never limits 
ancient fees to take* away other men’s freeholds. 

Fourth: It looks extremely back, which is against all 
justice of Parliament, for a number of subjects are already 
placed in. offices: some, attaining them in course -of long 
service ; . some in ' consideration of great' sums of money ; 
some in reward of service from the Crown, when they 
might have had other suits and such offices again allied 
with a number of other subjects, who valued them ac- 
cording to their offices. .Now, if half these men’s liveli- 
hoods and fortunes should be taken from them, it were an 
infinite -injustice.. ’ • . ; • v 

. Fifth: It were more justice to raise the. fees than to 
abate them, for we see gentlemen have raised tlieir rents 
and the fines ‘ of their tenants, and merchants, tradesmen, 
and farmers their . commodities and wares ; , and this 
mightily within c. years. - But the fees .of offices continue 
at one rate. - d'’ 4 

Sixth : If it be said- the number of fees is much increased 
. because ..causes are increased, that is a benefit. which time 
. gives and ; time takes; away..: It is no more than 'if there 
.were; ah ancient toll at. some, bridge between Berwick and 
London, and now it should be brought. . down because that, 
Scotland being . united, there -were' more, passengers. : • 

Seventh: Causes . may. again, . decrease, as they do. 
already- begin ; ; and. therefore, as" men must; endure the . 
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prejudice of time, so they ought again to. enjoy benefit of 
time. 

Eighth : Men are not to consider the proportion between 
the fee and the pains taken, as if it were in a scrivener’s 
•shop, because in the copies (being the principal gain of the 
officer) was considered ab antiquo his charge, his attend- 
ance, his former labours to make. him fit for the place, his 
countenance and quality in the commonwealth, and the 
like. 

Ninth: The officers do many things sans fee, as in 
causes in forma pauperis, and for the King, &c., which is 
considered in the fees of copies. 

Tenth : There 'is great labour of mind in many cases, as 
in the entering of orders, and in all examinations. All 
which is only considered in the copies. 

Eleventh : These offices are either the gift of the King 
or in the gift of great officers, who have their office from 
the King, so as the King is disinherited of his ancient rights 
and means to prefer servants, and the great offices of the 
kingdom likewise disgraced and impaired. 

Twelfth : There is a great confusion and inequality in 
the bill, for the copies in inferior courts, as for example 
the Court of the Marches, the Court of the North (being 
inferior courts), are left in as good case as they were, and 
high courts of the kingdom only abridged, whereas there 
was ever a diversity half in half in all fees, as Chancellor’s 
clerks and all others. 

Thirteenth : If fees be abridged as too great, they ought 
to be abridged as well in other points as in copies, and as 
well in other offices as in offices towards the law. Eor now 
prothonotories shall have their old fees for engrossing upon 
the roll and the like, and only the copies shall be abridged ; 
whereas, if it be well examined, the copies are of all fees 
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tlie most reasonable ; and so of other offices, rfs customs, 
searchers, mayors, bailiffs, &c., which have many .ancient 
fees incident to their offices, which all may be called in 
question upon the like or better reason. 

Fourteenth: The suggestion of the bill is utterly false, 
which in all law is odious. For it suggesteth that these 
' fees have of late years been exacted, which is utterly 
untrue, having been time out of mind and being men’s 
freehold, whereof they may have an assize, so as the Par- 
liament may as well take any man’s lands, common means, 
&c., as these fees. , 

Fifteenth : It casts a slander upon all superior judges, 
as if they had toftrated extortions, whereas there have been 
severe, and strict courses taken, and that of late, for the 
distinguishing of lawful fees from new exactions, and fees 
• reduced into tables, and they published aud hanged up in 
courts, that the subjects be not poled nor aggrieved.- 

Sixteenth : Thb law (if it were just) ought to enter into 
an examination and distinction what were rightful and 
ancient fees and what .were upstart fees and encroach- 
ments, whereas now it -sweeps them all away without 
difference. ' 

Seventeenth : It requires an impossibility, setting men 
to spell again how many syllables be in a line, and puts 
the penalty of xxs. for every line faulty, which is xviii L 
a sheet. And the superior officers must answer it for 
clerks’ faults or oversight. 

Eighteenth : It doth disgrace superior judges in court, 
to whom it properly belonptli to correct those misde- 
meanours according to their oaths • and according to 
discretion, because it is impossible to reduce it to a 
definite rule. 

Nineteenth : This being a penal law, it’ seems there is 
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but so'me commodity sought for, that somewhat could 
not continue their first monopoly might make themselves 
whole out of some penalties. 

These arguments prevailed. A committee being named 
to report on the bill, # they reported against -it, and the 
bill was laid asleep. 

7. A few years later, mainly through the speeches and 
the writings of Bacon himself, a feeling began to show 
itself against the payment of judges, registrars, and clerks 
by uncertain fees. Each new Parliament saw the subject 
stirred. In the sessions of 1610 and *1614 bills were 
introduced and dropped. But the argument for a great 
and just change of the old system grew under debate. 
The business of the courts increases daily, and the private . 
causes have long ago become more numerous and import- 
ant than the King’s causes, A plan, therefore, which may 
have done very well under Edward or Henry, may be a 
very great evil under James. An unpaid Bench, though 
all that society wished for its defence under feudal 01 or 
Brekon law, may .obviously become a dangerous power 
in a highly artificial and litigious age. Such is the rea- 
soning of- many wise men. Not that justice is less 
purely dispensed under Bacon than of yore ; the reverse 
is a conspicuous fact. The improvement has been 
slow and safe. Hatton danced through his duties with 
^ more credit than Bromley ; Puckering surpassed Hatton, 

| and Egerton eclipsed Puckering. The last Chancellor 
jof all is the best ; in character as in intellect Bacon tops 
tthe list. A desire to change the fee system is not the 
child of discontent, but of growth. Under Edward or 
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Richard the Commons would have refused a salary* to the XII. 1. 
judge ; for a magnificently paid Bench would have seemed, _ — 

and probably would have behaved, as the ministers of a 1 
despotic prince, eager only for their master’s work, con- ^ ov * 

temptuous' of the intrusion of private causes, callous to the 
concerns of common 'men. The profits from private suits 
quickened the stream of justice; helped to maintain 
the independence of the upright judge._ Yet many men 
see .that a time must come, some think it has come, 
when, through the growth of riches and the purification of 
law, the system of various and precarious fees may bo 
wisely abandoned for a system of payments by the State .* S 


8. An old lawyer like Coke knows how to turn this war 
between an old system and a new sentiment to account. 
Time has neither cured his jealousy of Bacon nor cooled* 
his resentment towards Yelverton. If the alliance with 
Buckingham has not yet brought him the Mace and Seals, 
nor even the barony of Stoke, it has .given him tho 
favourite’s mother for a friend. Lady Buckingham is 
busy for "her 'kin; her son John married and made a 
peer, she wants an heiress for her -son Christopher, two or 
three rich husbands for her penniless nieces, a suitor, 
may be, for herself. A wife for Kit she may buy with 
honours, just as She bought Frances Coke for John. But 
husbands for her nieces, men of high rank and wealth, 
she can only tempt into the noose with offices and power. 
She has bought Sir Lionel -Cranfield up for one niece. 
For another she has fixed her eye on James Ley, the 
rich Attorney of the Court of Wards. Cranfield’s wooing 


8. Harwood to Carleton, Feb. 6, 1G19, S. P. O. ; Bient to Caileton, 
May 29, 1619, S. P. 0. ; Nctlicrsole to Caileton, Jan. 18, 1620, S. P..O. ; 
Chamberlain to Carleton, July 14, 1621, S. P. 0. ; Sign Man., Nos. 44, 53. 
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XII. 8. has been comic as a play. Falling in Jove with Lady 
JG^O E^mgbam, bo, proposes to her, and* is about to marry 
her, when the news reaches Lady Buckingham, who in- 
stantly warns her miserable dependent that if he hopes 
to thrive at court he must give up Lady Effingham, and 
many a young person who is certainly poor in purse, 
but rich enough for two in friends. Cranfield takes the 
wife offered to him, with a seat at the' Privy Council, and 
a promise of one of the highest places in the sovereign’s 
gift. 

* To lure him on, James Ley is made a baronet, and a 
special act under the Sign Manual remits to him the usual 
fees for the eschtcheon of-the bloody hand. 

These promotions, moreover, are but stepping-stones to 
place. What great offices can be got P 

♦ 

9. A beginning has been made with the White Staff. 

' Suffolk was unpopular. The father of Lady Somerset, 
an avowed JRoman Catholic, a suspected pensioner of 
Spain, he was hated while in power with such bitterness of 
hate, that when Buckingham’s tools charged 'him with 
extortion, false dealing, bribery, and embezzlement, to 
a none of which accusations he lay fairly open, no one felt 
either surprise or pity at the fate of this pernicious 
peer; and when the Court of Star Chamber, , with the 
sham proofs of his guilt before it, deprived him of the 
Staff, fined him thirty thousand .pounds, and filing him 
during pleasure into the Tower, the whole country, which 
knew him to be a Papist and believed him to he a spy, 
felt the sentence which deprived him of power to do harm 
run through its veins — a shock of joy. 

9. Proceedings against tiie Earl of Sutfollr, Nov. 13, 1619, S. P. 0. 
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10. The profits of this transaction only kindle the. greed 
for more. YeJverton’s turn conies next. 

If not <n Puritan in religion, Sir Henry Yelverton has 
generally spoken and voted with the Puritan party. A 
man of good parts and unbending character, he has lived 
on friendly terms with Paeon, with whom he kept his terms 
at Gray’s Inn and served in the House of Commons. 
His popularity in the House, like the popularity of Paeon, 
kept him put of office. In the debates, for many years, 
his name stood side by side with that of Bacon, with 
whom he spoke for the subsidies and for the Union. The 
same breeze of favour brought them both into power. 
When Paeon became Attorney-General lie used his influ- 
ence to procure the Solieitorship for Yelverton. Since 
then they have acted constantly together, most of all so 
in the effort A to prevent Frances Coke from being forced to 
marry a man she could not love. Buckingham and the 
faction of Buckingham have never liked Yelverton. They 
have not been able to forget the circumstances of his 
rise, to forgive the obstinacy of his demeanour, or the 
way in which he has exercised towards them his power. 
When Paeon got the Seals, Sir James Lcyf who wanted 
to succeed him as Attorney, offered to pay Puekingham 
ten thousand pounds for the post. Lady Buckingham 
supported the lover of her niece ; but the King, when he 
put the Seals into Bacon’s hands, himself passed the patent 
of office to Yelverton ; who refused to contract an obliga- 
tion to YiLliers, though urged by Archbishop Abbott and the 
Puke of Lenox to conciliate the chief authority in the bed- 
chamber and the closet. Yelverton’s offences are that he has 
been very manly, and that, he occupies a very high post. 
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10. Bacon’s Notes, Lambeth MSS. 93G, fob 133 ; Chamberlain to Carlo- 
ton, Juno 2S, 1G20, S. P. 0. ; Avcliseologin, xv. 27. 
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11. -Unhappily, in the exercise of powers not well de- 
fined, lie lias given an advantage to his hot and unscru- 
pulous enemy Coke. A new charter has been lately 
passed to the city of London, with clauses favourable to 
the citizens, which Coke has no trouble in persuading 
Janies trench on the prerogatives of his Crown. It is 
not pretended that Yelverton took money for inserting 
these clauses, though it is admitted for the defence that in 
putting them into the charter he went beyond his powers. 
>Sir Henry submits his error to the King’s judgment. 
Such a course suits neither Buckingham nor Coke, who 
want his fine and the profits on his place. Cited into the 
Star Chamber, over which Bacon, ns Lord Chancellor, pre- 
sides, Yelverton admits his indiscretion, and Bacon, who 
cannot deny his fault, essays to soften liis judges. The 
notes for his speech, written in his own hand, remain at 
Lambeth Palace. They stand as under : 

Bacox’s Notes ox Yelvehtox’s Case. 

“ Sorry for the person, being a gentleman that I lived 
with in Gray's Inu, served with when I was Attorney, 
joined with since in many services, and one that ever gave 
me more attributes in public than I deserved; and, besides, 
a man of very good parts, which with me is friendship at 
first sight, much move joined with an ancient acquaintance. 
But, as a judge, I hold the offence very great, and that 
without pressing measure ; upon which I will only make a 
few observations, and so leave it. First, I observe the 
danger and consequence of the offence ; for if it be suffered 
that the Learned Counsel shall practise the art of rnulti- 

11. Lambeth MSS. 936, fol. 138; Yelverton V Speech in the Star 
Chamber, Nov. 10, 1620, S. P. O. ; Locke to Carleton, Nov. 11, 1620, 
S. P. O. ; Dom. Papers, cxvii. 76. 
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plication upon tlieir warrants, the Crown will be destroyed XII. 11 
in small time. The* Great Seal, the Privy Seal, Signet, — 

are solemn things, but they follow the King’s hand. It is 1620 - 

the bill drawn by the Learned Counsel that leads the 
King’s hand. Next, I note the nature of the defence ; as, 
first, that it was error in judgment. For this, surely, if the 
offence were small though clear, or great but doubtful, I 
could hardly sentence it. For it is hard to draw a straight 
line by steadiness of hand, but it could not be the swerving 
of the hand. And herein I note the wisdom of the law of 
England, which termeth the highest contempts and ex- 
cesses of authority misprisions, which (if you take the 
sound and derivation of the word) is but mistaken. But if 
you take the use and acceptation of the word, it is high 
and heinous contempt and usurpation of authority. Whereof 
the reason I take to be, and the same excellently imposed, 
for that main mistaking it is ever joined with contempt ; 
for he that reveres will not easily mistake ; but he that 
slights and thinks of the greatness of his place more than 
of the duty of his place will soon commit misprisions.” 

Coke, furious at the sound of such mild, soft words, 
demands from the Court a sentence of imprisonment for 
life and a fine of six thousand pounds. Even the judges 
of the Star Chamber will not go his length. They con- 
demn Yelverton to a fine of form thousand pounds. 

12. Two great offices, the Treasury and the Attorney- Deo. 
Generalship, are now for sale. Buyers crowd in; for 
this system of ruining men in order to vend their posts 
is new, and no one yet per<«eives that to jmrchase a great 
office is to be in future the first step towards destruction. 

12. Apophthegms in Resuscitatio, 42 ; Loeko to Carieton, Dec. 2, 1G20, 

S. P. O. 
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XII. 12. Montagu Kills- lor {In* Staff; anil as i I k; purchase, if 
— made. will raiiM* hint to leave the*King’s Bench, Lady 
Buckingham promotes his - suit, that she may raise Ley 
to tin* rank of Lord L'hief .Justice and marry him to her 
pauper niece. On going down to Newmarket to see the 
Kilter. Montagu calls- to tell Baeon he hopes to bring back 
with 1dm the Staff. “Take heed what von do, my Lord,” 
says the (Chancellor; “ w«*od is dearer at Newmarket than 
at any other place in England.” The Treasury, with the 
title of Vaudeville, costs Sir llenrv Montagu no less than 
twenty thou-, and pounds. 

BJ. (Coventry buys the Attorney’s oflieo, and Heath 
becomes Solicitor in his place. At both ends Buckingham 
makes his profit. Not to speak of present hrihc-s, he so 
arranges the game that these two removals bring him, or 
save him, eight hundred pounds n-yenr. Lady Bucking- 
ham presents the King's Bench to Ley. 

These profits and promotions edge the tooth for more. 

Li. In the crowd of able and unscrupulous men who 
wait in the ante-room of Yilliers, and who build their 
fortunes on him, there is none more able or more unscru- 
pulous tlum Sir Lionel Cranfield. He had risen from the 
grade of a London apprentice, through the useful and un- 
clean offices of a receiver, a contractor, and a surveyor of 
public income, to the rank of a Knight, a member of Par- 
liament, and a Master of Bequests, before be got introduced 
to the Yilliers gang. His life, indeed, has been a study 

13. "Woodford to Nc(her»ole, Fob. 2, 1G21, S. J\ 0. ; Chamberlain to 
Carleton, Fob. 3, 1021, S. F. O. m 
H. Doquets, April 1,1005; Dec. 20, 1007, May 31,1010; Sign Manuals, 
No. -10 ; Minute, Undated Papers of 1007, xxviii. SI ; Northampton to 
Lake, Aug. 32, 1012, S. P. O. ; Winwood to Lake, Mar. 29, 1017, S. P. O. ; 
Brent to Carleton, Jan. 31, 1G1S, May 29, 1019, S. P. O. ; Nethcrsolc to 
Carleton, Jnn. IS, 1020, S. P. O. 
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of safe and decorous villany. He got liis first step by XH. 14. 
making love to bis master’s daughter ; he grew rich by — 
cheating the customs-; he won notice from the Council by 1620 - 
telling them how to squeeze rich aldermen while lightening ^ ec ‘ 
the load on such poor devils as himself ; lie seemed the 
protection of Lord Northampton by a bribe of land which 
was not his own ; he pleased the King by a plan for jobbing 
away the Crown lands on a more extensive scale ; he fixed 
himself on Buckingham by betraying to him, or to his 
cause, his first patrons the Howards. Cranfield was the 
chief instrument in denouncing Suffolk and placing the 
Staff in' Buckingham’s hands for sale. To reward this 
service, Suffolk’s son-in-law, Viscomit Wallingford, was • 
compelled by threats of prosecution, fine, and ruin, to 
surrender to Cranfield the Court of Wards. Only a villain of 
stony heart and brazen cheek could have either done this 
deed or taken this reward ; for these Howards whom ho 
betrayed and spoiled were the very men who brought 
him into notice, presented him at court, and procured for 
him a seat in the House of Commons. But, in truth, 
there is no -act of turpitude, short of the vulgar crimes 
for which men are hung, at winch Cranfield, when his 
interests call, would stop. 

15. Bishop Goodman, who knew him well and who 
has left a defence of him, such as it is, confesses for him 
to more dubious conduct and to more safe rascalities 
than would have blasted the credit of ten ordinary men. 

Courting the society of wits and scholars, pretending to wit ^ 
himself, he has no true knowledge of letters, no true sym- 
pathy for such weak fry as poets and playwrights. Pelf j g. 

15. Goodman, i. 295-30S ; Coryat's Description of a Philosophical Peast, 

Dom. Papers, lxvi. 2, S. P. O. 
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hjs god- His greed of money is a brisk passion, and he 
has a perfect familiarity with the crooked ways in which 
money can be got. No rogue can deceive Cranfield, 
“Tush, man!” he null say, “I was bred in the city.” 
His hand is in every one’s purse ; and woe to the man on 
whose place lie has set his heart ! To pull down judges 
and councillors, for his own advancement and for his 
patron’s gain, is the task to wlrick he has now devoted a 
busy and teeming brain. Since his marriage with Lady 
Buckingham’s niece he has been suffered to mulct and 
plunder at his ease ; and though some of his victims, mad 
with their losses, threaten to cut his throat, the audacious 
speculator in human roguery holds his course as though 
there were no retribution for injustice, either in this world- 
or in the next. A loftier vista opens to his sight ; the 
Staff and the peerage seem within his reach ; but he can 
only grasp them by the help of that powerful and vin- 
dictive woman to whom he lately owed the pleasant alter- 
native of destruction or a wife. 

16. This great lady, if old enough to have grandchildren, 
is not, in her own belief, too old to have a lover ; and one 
more subtle than a serpent is at her side. John Williams 
was the chaplain to Egerton when Egerton held the Seals ; 
but while blessing his master’s meat and wine, he kept an 
eye on business ; and when Bacon, coming to York House, 
offered to continue him in his post, the divine refused, 
having begun to dream of recovering the custody of the 
Great Seal from the lawyers to the churchmen. In the face 
of candidates like- Bacon, Montagu, and Coke, such a hope 
would seem to most men vain ; not so to one versed in the 
arts by which a low order of monks and jn’iests have in all 

16. Doquc. l s , Nov. 5, 1619 ; Weklen, 127, 130 ; Speaker’s Note, Feb. 6, 
1621, S. P. O. • Chamberlain to Caileton, Mar. 20, 1620, S. P. O. 
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iil'cs striven to enslave the world. lie makes court to Thick* 
* # 

iiiglmm’s mother : convinced that no woman i< insensible 
to tin* tint (erics of love, least of nil an ambitious woman, 
greedy for pleasure, and past her prime. When he has in- 
terested her passions in his career, his fight is well nigh 
won. 8he puts him in the way to rise. She recommends 
him to her son; so shaping his course that, as either Lord 
Chancellor or as Archbishop of Canterbury, bo may soon 
appear to the world in rank and power a husband less 
unworthy of herself. 

Buckingham iiuds in Williams a divine of easy virtue 
and specious talents; who never prates to him about 
reform, who pays no homage to the primate, who detests the 
House of Commons with all his soul. At a word from his 
new mistress or from her son, Williams would not scruple 
to s<*nd his archbishop to the Fleet, or to resist and insult 
the whole Puritan parliament. A man capable of rising 
through an old woman’s follv and a voting man’s vices has 
not been slow to rise. The needy chaplain lias become 
Fean* of Salisbury and Dean of Westminster, lie is to 
have the first mitre that falls into the King’s gift. If 
Bacon can be mined, he is to have the Seals. 


XII. Hi. 

l r.'jo. 
Bee. 


17. To three such schemers as an old Chief Justice, a 
Mad or of the Court of Wards, and an ox-el mpln in to the 
Lord Chancellor, urged by th** sharped pa-don.-of cupidity 
and revenge, and backed by the vh<d<> tribe 1 of Villi. -rs, 
an uoeu-aiif<n again-t the holder of tlmS-ais F ea-y enmmh 


lo frame. The courts of law nr-- full of rd -a The 
hide d ofiie-r of ihe r- :dm ha* n?> s dorr fn>m *h'> ‘.mt,*. 
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XII, 17, (IuhIojjj impOHes on him ft host of servants; officers of his 
court and of his household: masters, secretaries, ushers, 

1 020 . . 5 j ? 

elorhs, receivers, porters, none of whom receives a mark a 
your from the Crown; men who liavc bought their places, 
and who are paid, as he himself is paid, in fees and fines. 
The amouiits of half tlie.se fees are left to chance, to the 
hope or gratitude of the suitor, often to the cupidity of the 
servant or the length of tlio suitor’s purse. The certain 
tines of Chancery, as subsequent inquiries show, are only 
thirteen hundred pounds a-ycnr, the fluctuating fines 
still less; hoyond which beggarly sum the groat establish- 
ments of the Lord Chancellor, his court, his household, and 
his followers, gentlemen of quality, sons of peers and pre- 
lates, magistrates, deputy-lieutenants of counties, knights 
of the shire, have nil to live on fees and presents. The 
causes heard are many — five or six hundred in every term ; 
tlm servants of the court are not all honest: some indeed 
a vo Hugh ions vogues. The Chancellor has not taken them 
vohmtarilv into his service, nor can he always turn them 
adrift : their places are their freeholds. Among thousands 
of suitors, all of whom must have paid fees into the court, 
half of whom must he smarting under the pangs of a lost 
cause, it will be strange indeed if cunning, malice, and 
unscrupulous power combined, cannot find some charge 
that may be fovtmvd into the appearance of a wrong. 

18, Thov find a fitting instrument for this nefarious 

* s. 

son roll. d elm Churchill is a wretch whose days have been 
spent in the most sordid tricks and chicaneries of lair.* 

Ills father was a defaulter in the Court of Wards, he 

* 

IS. (.leant R\A. eg; Orurip CO Oiiuwtutt. April U . 1 SCA.S.P. 0.: 
Aoto”. to OUutvMU. April U. UKK\ S.F.O.: Jlitlvl to Chaxh3LA.vg.2S. 

* U?A\ A r. O. ; KlUs CuuroUUl to Couroliit!. At:-. CA Sept. IS. 2<\ Oct. A 
toCo. S. F. O. ; Ruwhsor to Ctvit. Jutte it?. It'll, S F 6. : CAicAerLurt 
lo IV.rlotor. Mar. i U UStt, S, F. O. 
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himself was early in life concerned in a most infamous XII. If 

fraud. Ten years before he lends his services to the ene- 

J 1620 
niies of Lord St. Albans, he sold to Sir John B our elder _ 

X/GC. 

for a thousand pounds down and eighty pounds a-year for 
life a manor which Bourchier found that he had previously 
conveyed to his two uncles for twenty shillings. 

Bacon, who found this rascal occupying a place of trust 
in the Court of Chancery, detecting him in an act of forgery , 
and extortion, has been compelled to turn him into the 
street. Broken for his bad faith, liable to severe punish- 
ment for his^fraud, sore against his superior, he is just the 
man for "Williams and Coke. Familiar with the court and 
with its clients, every vicious witness, every maddened 
loser, every knave who has been exposed, every dupe who 
has been hurt, are known to liirn by name and sight. A 
promise of protection from the law, with a restoration to 
his place on Bacon’s fall, sharpens at once his greed and 
his hate. He hunts among the victims of Chancery law. 

Every one who has a grievance, or who fancies he has a 
grievance, against the Lord Chancellor, he persuades or 
compels to set down his tale. 


19. Ever since the day when Bacon got the Seals, Coke 
has been scoring up accusations against him. Lists 
were framed by the Villiers clan, ready to lodge with the 
King, before the Chancellor had been a year in office. 
Every month has helped them to new matter. By the 


r 


industry of Churchill they are now prepared to go before 


the Star Chamber; but a patriotic proposal, made and 
pressed on the Crown by Bacon himself, shifts the scene 
of their accusation from the Star Chamber to the House 
of Peers. 


19. Yelverton to Bacon, Sept. 3, 1617, in Birch, 138. 
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1. It is no < , .T“’V b**rlJi {)mf j.ord Alnmlevillo lms bouiiht 
f»»r hi- twenty tlum-aiid pound-’. Soon ho becomes a ware 
that greedy e\vs aro on the Staff) (hat Buckingham is 
r«-sll c,-s ( mnl (ho Yillhrs ohm hungry. The more lie 
trios to please, tho factor In* multiplies his foes. "Worse 
than all, an empty exohorjiior pipes am] yawns, 1 2 * 4 S. ‘ There 
is not a mark in the Treasury." ho savs to Bacon. “Be 

•r T • 

of good cheer then, mv Lord," laughs the Chancellor: 
“now you shall see the bottom of your business at 
the first.” 


2. Hornet lung must he done. Bacon says. Call a par- 
liament. 'flu? spirit of reform runs high and grievances 
groan on every tongue. To meet the country is to court 
complaint and risk collision; yet. Bacon presses this 
counsel on the King, for a series of astounding events 
abroad makes a prompt and permanent, reconciliation 
of tho English King and Commons a statesman’s gravest 
care. The Deformed Beligion is at stake. Deploying her 
troops and the troops of her Austrian and Bavarian allies 
into line, Spain has enveloped Germany in cloud andflamo^j 

1. lincon'fl Apophthegm*, in Kosnseitatio, *J2. 

2. Council Keg., Doe. 27, 1G20 ; 'JVynham to Edmond?, Dec. 23, 1G20, 

S. I’. O. ; Howard to Nairn ton, Dec. 20, 1020, S. P. O . ; Keplies of Peers 

and Bishops on Die Palatinate ■Contributions, Undaied Papers, cxviii. 43, 
-JJ, 'i5, 57, 58, 5.9, GO, S. T. O.; Chamberlain to Carlcton, Dec. 22, 1020, 

S. P. O. ; Com. Jour., i. 507, GOS. 
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opening the Thirty Years’ War with the sack of the Palati- XIII. 2. 
nate and the occupation of Prague. Max is master of the 
Ilradshin, Spinola of the Bhine. a "j^" 

England, not less than the Protestant faith, is smitten 
by this blow; for Frederick and the Queen of Hearts 
are fugitives from Prague ; the Winter King and 
Queen, as the fanciful Germans call them, owning neither 
principality nor Iringdom, not even a home, on German 
soil. 


James, fooled by the Spanish Jew, Gondomar, is mumbling 
about a Spanish match for his son Charles when surprised 
in his cups by news that Max and Spinola have robbed In’s 
daughter and her children of their native and elective 
crowns. What can he do ? His purse is empty — his credit 
gone. The goldsmiths of Lombard-street will not cash his 
bonds. lie tries, indeed, to beg funds from a patriotic and 
warlike people for the recovery of the Palatinate, making 
of the great Protestant question a small affair of his own 
household; but the trick is stble, the confidence of his 
people gone. No man will give or lend. Used as the King 
is to evasion, he is startled by the shabbiness of his peers 
in this great need. The Boman Catholic lords refuse on 
the ground of sickness, debts, and out of town ; their tme 
reason, os ho ought to know, is their secret sympathy for 
Spain and Bavaria as the armed protectors of the Boman 
Church ; but, the bishops, the deans, the English clergy, 
with rare exceptions, close their fists with the same hypo- 
critical lies. The goldsmiths speak like men ; they will 
jiot. part with their money because they feel no confidence 
in the securities offered for their gold. They will send 
the King, they say, ten thousand pounds as a free gift, 
rather than lend him a hundred thousand with his crown 


for pledge. 
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3. Under such discouragements from his courtiers. James 

t *—• * 

listens to the voice of his Chancellor. If Lord St. Albans, 
in his earlier days,, often had to differ from the House 
of Commons on subsidies and grants, it had never been 
through want of patriotism in the knights and burgesses ; 
only through their fears lest the moneys granted by them 
should be wasted, not on* the reeriments and fleets, but on 
the Herberts and Carrs. In the hour of peril St. Albans 
feels that he can trust their patriotism for supplies. The 
success of Max on the Weissenbenr. the devastations of 
Spinola on the Neckar and the Ha in. disasters the most 
signal which have yet befallen the cause of God and the 
cause of freedom, bring the external danger to our doors. 
The nation feels its loss. Men mourn the King's indif- 
fergnee to the cries of religion and the claims of nature : 
and a popular frenzy breaks into accusing prose and song, 
pouring its subtle fire through the veins and arteries of 
the land in defiance of the most rigorous proclamations 
and the most savage censorship of the press. 

Bacon would meet the people. Let the King call a par- 
liament together, state the situation, and throw himself 
heart and soul into the religious war ! 

4. This time there should be no mistake. The sessions 
of 1610 and 1614 were lost through quarrels: not one 
Act passed in either. Grievances must now be met; 
reasonable men must be gained over to support the Crown. 
The enemy must see in England only one party, one flae^ 

3. Thomas Scot's Vox Popnli, 1620 ; Second edition of tlie same, revised, 
1620 ; Undated Domestic Papers, cxviii. 102. 103, S. P. 0. ; Murray to 
Morton, Jan. 11, 1621, S. P. 0. 

4. Bacon to James, Oct. 10, 1620, Mar. 11, 1621 : to Buckingham, Oct. 10, 
Dec. 10, 1620, printed in Birch, 1763, orig. at Lambeth Palace, 936; 
Statutes of the Eealm, iv. 1207. 
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Therefore let the King hccome the leader of the Commons, XIII. 4. 
let the Government adopt the business of reform ! . — 

Many voices in the Council rise against these pro- 
posals of the Lord Chancellor. But the Queen of Hearts ^ an ' 
cries loud for help ; the bankers will lend no more, the 
nobles will give no more ; so James, with many a pause 
and doubt, with many a sigh for the days, now gone for 
ever, when he could chase the stag and quaff his strong 
Greek wine imtroubled by the clash of arms or the brawl 
of tongues, consents to Bacon’s plan. 

The Chancellor, with the help of four great lawyers, 
including Montagu and Coke, chaws up a scheme to pro- 
mote a safer feeling between the House of Commons and 
the Crown; a scheme of reform as well as of defence; 
involving an immediate issue of writs, an honest hearing 
of public complaints, an abolition of unjust or un- 
popular monopolies, a withdrawal of some of the more 
obnoxious patents, above all an instant increase of the 
royal fleet. 

5. This statement, addressed through Buckingham to 
the King, and signed by Bacon, Montagu, Heath, Coke, 
and Crewe, has not heretofore been printed : 

My VERY GOOD Lord, November 20, 1G20. 

It may please his Majesty to call to mind, that, 
when we gave his Majesty our last account of Parliament’s 
.business in his presence, we went over the grievances of 
the last Parliament in 7mo., with our opinion, by way of 
probable conjecture, which of them are like to -fall off, and 
which may perchance stick and be renewed. And we did 
also then acquaint his Majesty that we thought it no less 


5. Tanner MSS. 200, fob 33. 
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fit to <take into consideration grievances of like nature 
which, have sprung since the said last session, which are 
the more like to be called upon by how much they are 
the more fresh, signifying withal that they were of two 
kinds. Some proclamations and commissions, and many 
patents, which, nevertheless, we did not then trouble his 
Majesty withal, in particular ; partly, for that we were not 
then fully prepared (it being a work of some length), and 
partly for that we then desired and obtained leave of his 
Majesty to communicate them with the council-table. 
But since, I the Chancellor received his Majesty’s 'pleasure 
by Secretary Calvert that we should first present them to 
his Majesty with some advice thereupon provisional, and 
as we are capable, and thereupon know his Majesty’s 
pleasure, before they be brought to the table, which is the 
work of this despatch. And herein his Majesty may be 
likewise pleased to call to mind that we then said, and do 
now humbly make remonstrance to his Majesty, that in 
this we do not so much express the sense of our own minds 
or judgments upon the particulars, as we do personate the 
Lower House, and cast with ourselves what is like to be 
stirred there. And, therefore, if there be anything, either 
in respect of matter, or the persons that stand not so well 
with his Majesty’s good liking, that his Majesty would be 
graciously pleased not to impute it unto us, and withal to 
consider that it is to this good end that his Majesty may 
either remove such of them as in his own princely judg- 
ment, and with the advice of his council, he shall think 
fit to be removed, or be the better provided to carry 
through such of them as he shall think fit to be main- 
tained in case they should be moved, and so the less 
surprised. 

Hirst, therefore, to begin with the patents. T\ e find 
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three sorts of patents (and those somewhat frequent since XIII. 
the session of 7mo.) which in gcnere, we conceive, may “ 
"be most subject to exception of grievance ; patents of old ’ 

debts, patents of concealments, and patents of monopolies 
and forfeitures of, or dispensations with, penal laws, 
together with some other particulars which fall not so 
properly under any one head. 

In these three kinds we do humbly advise several 
courses to be taken. For the first two, of old debts and 
concealments, for that they are in a mode legal (though 
there may be found out some point in law’ to overthrow 
them), yet it would be a long business by course of law, 
and a matter unusual by act of council, to call them in; 

But that truth moves us chiefly to avoid the questioning 
them at the* council-table is because if they shall be taken 
away by the King’s act it may let in upon him a flood of 
suitors for recompense ; whereas, if they be taken away at 
the suit of the Parliament, and a law thereupon made, it 
frees the King, and leaves him to give recompense only 
where he shall be pleased to extend grace. Wherefore 
we conceive the most convenient way will be, if some 
grave and discreet gentlemen of the country, such as have 
at least relation to the court, make at fit times some 
modest motions touching the same: That his Majesty 
would be graciously pleased to permit some , laws to pass 
(for the time past only), nowhere touching his Majesty’s 
legal power to free his subjects from the same, and so liis 
Majesty, after due consultation, to give way unto them. 

For the third, we do humbly advise that such of them as 
his Majesty shall give way to have called in may be 
questioned before the council-table, either as granted 
contrary to his Majesty’s Book of Bounty, or found since 
to have been abused in the execution, or otherwise by 
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experience discovered to be burthensome to tbe country. 
But herein we shall add this further -humble advice, that 
it be not done as matter of preparation to a Parliament, 
but that occasion be taken, partly upon- revising of the 
Book of Bounty, and .partly upon the fresh example in 
Sir Henry Yelverton’s case of abuse and surreption in 
obtaining of patents, and likewise that it be but as a con- 
tinuance in conformity of the council’s former diligence 
and vigilance, which hath already stayed and revoked 
divers patents of like nature, whereof we are ready to 
show the examples. Thus, we conceive, his Majesty shall 
keep his greatness, and somewhat shall be done in Parlia- 
ment and somewhat out of Parliament, as the nature of 
the subject and business requires. We. have sent his 
Majesty herewith a schedule of the particulars of these 
three lands, wherein for the first two we have set down all 
that we could at this time discover. But in the latter we 
have chosen out but some that are most in speech, and 
which do most tend either to the vexation of the common 
people, or the discontenting of the gentlemen and justices, 
the one' being the original, the other the representative of 
the Commons. There be -many more of like nature, but 
not of like weight, nor so much rumoured, which to take 
away now in a blaze will give more scandal that such 
things were granted than cause thanks that they be now 
revoked. The council may be still doing. And because 
all things may appear to his Majesty in the true light, we 
have set down as well the suitors as the grants, and not 
only those in whose names the patent came to our know- 
ledge. 

Por proclamations and commissions, they are tender 
things, and we are willing to meddle with them sparingly ; 
for, as for such as do hut wait upon patents (wherein his 
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Majesty, as we conceived, gave some approbation to have XIII. 
them taken away), it is better they fell away by taking — 
away the patent itself than otherwise, for a proclamation 102:1 
cannot be revoked but by a proclamation, which we would d ' llL 
avoid. For the Commonwealth Bills which* his Majesty 
approved to be put in readiness, and some other things, 
there will be time enough hereafter to give his Majesty 
account, and, amongst them, of the extent of his Majesty’s 
pardon, which, if -his subjects do their part, as we hope 
they will, we do wish may be more liberal than of later 
times, pardons being the ancient remuneration in Parlia- 
ment. Thus, hoping his Majesty, out of his gracious and 
accustomed benignity, will accept of our faithful en- * 
deavours and supply the rest by his own princely wisdom 
and direction ; and also humbly praying his Majesty, that, * 
when he hath himself considered of our humble proposition's, * 
he will give us leave to impart them all, or as much as he 
shall think fit, to the lords of his council, for the better 
strength of his service, we conclude with our prayers for 
his Majesty’s happy preservation, and always rest 

Your Lordship’s, to be commanded, . 

* 

Fn. VerulAjK, Cane. 

II. Montagu. 

Henry Heath. 

Edw. Coke. 

Pan. Crewe. 

G. The King adopts, or appears to adopt, this scheme, 
and writs go out for the elections. To Bacon’s grief, the 

nation, mad with news from Prague and the Palatinate, 

• 

G. Bacon lo Buckingham, Dec. 1G, 1G20; Chamberlain fo Carle-ton, 

Jan. 20, 1021, S. P. 0. ; Lake to Carle-ton, Jan. 20, 1G21, S. F. O. ; Bacon's 
Declaration, Jan. 10, 1021, S. P. O. 
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XJII. G. sends up to Westminster four hundred of the most violent 

men who have over met. in the Great Council; yet, with 
1G21 . . . . J 

j * straight, swift meaning to do right, to purge abuses in 

church and state,- to launch the army and the fleet against 
an insolent enemy, even a parliament of fanatics may be 
turned to good. James, unhappily, loses heart. Fitful and 
feverish in his moods, he gets alarmed by the returns, puts 
off the opening, sloops to Gondomar’s tales, potters once 
more about a match in (Spain for young Prince Charles. 
Gondomar regains his power. While Spinola cleanses 
Cloves and the Palatinate with fire, and the Dutch bur- 
ghers, smitten into warlike rage, rush to the help of 
* violated cities, James suspends Sir Robert Nannton, Secre- 
tary of State, writer of the admirable Fragments Pe- 
* galia from his public functions, for* merely giving some 
hope of English aid to the Protestants of the Rhi. e ! 

Jan. 30. 7. When allowed to meet, the knights and squires c come 

together in a turbulent, almost in a savage mood. They 
listen with bent brows while the poor King maunders about 
his love for the Church and his hopes of obtaining a 
Spanish wife for his son, about his dislike for the doings, of 
the Bohemian Protestants and his willingness to spill his 
own blood in defence of those of the Rhine, and when he 
goes away to his palace they proceed, in stern bright 
haste, to purge their benches from any suspicion of Popish 
taint. A committee searches the vaults. • Tire whole 
House takes the sacrament in public. A second time, and 
with added solemnity and publicity, the members swear 
the oaths of supfemacy. Hollis and Britton, ' Roman 

7. James’ Speech on opening rnvl., Jan. ‘JO, 1021, S. P. 0. ; Note of Sir 
George Mores Report, Feb. G, 1021, S. P. O. : List of Sub- Committee on 
Papists, Feb. 5, 1621, S. P. 0. ; Chamberlain, Feb. 17, 1621, S. P. 0. ; 
Com. Jour., i. 50S, 512, 515, 525. 
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Catholics of good family, are excluded from Parliament. XIII. 7. 
Shepherd is expelled for a jest against the Pmitans. A — 
sub-committee revises and edges the penal la\vs. 1621. 

Burgess" and knight are now in fearful earnest. No 1 
more weakness, no more tolerance ! Max and Spinola are 
at our gates. 

8. Coke, returned for Liskeard in Cornwall, offers him- 
self as the champion of eveiy fanatical cry, of every mad 
antipathy of the hour. He yells for the blood of Papists, 
f<#the hoards of monopolists, for the licence of free speech. 

His age, his rank, his experience of the world, his powers 
of debate, impose on many of the untried members, now 
serving their maiden session in the House of Commons. 

Some take him for a guide ; still more accept his aid. 

The money bills pass at once. The Chancellor has not 
reckoned on the patriotism of the land in vain. Indeed, 
in their haste to man the fleets, to put a moving fort 
between the coast of Essex and the camps of Calais and • 

Ostend, the burgesses vote the King two subsidies without 
a dissenting voice. 

9. James takes this money, not without joy and wonder ; 
but when they ask, him to banish recusants from London, 
to put down masses in ambassadors’ houses, to disarm all 
the Papists, to prevent priests and Jesuits from going- 
abroad, he will not do it. In this resistance to a new per- 
secution, his tolerant Chancellor stands at his back, and 
bears the odium of his refusal. Bacon, who thinks the 

S. Com. Jour., i. 510, 514, 519, 523 ; Chamberlain to Carleton, Feb, 10, 

' 17, 1621, S. P. O, ; Locke to Carleton, Feb. 16, 1621, S. P. O. ; Statutes, 
iv. 1208. 

9. Com. Jour., 518, 523 ; Speech of a Privy Councillor in the House of 
Commons, Feb. 16, 1621, S. P. O. ; Locke to Carleton, Feb. 16, 1621, 

S. P. O. ; Murray to Carleton, Feb. 17, 1621, S. P. O. 
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XIII. 0. penal laws loo harsh already, will not consent lo inflame 
the country, at such a time, by a new proclamation ; the 
penalties are strong, and in the hands of the magistrates; 
he sees no need to spur their zeal by royal proclamations or 
the enactment of more savage laws. Here is a chance for 
Coke. Earing for gibbets and pillories in a style 'to quicken 
the pulse of a Brownish men who are wild with news from 
Heidelberg or Prague believe in his sincerity and partake 
his heat. To be mild now, many good men think, is to be 
weak. Iu a state of war philosophy and tolerance go^> 
the wall; when guns are pounding iu the gates, even 
justice can be only done at the drum-head. 


10. Feeding these fiery humours, Coke gets the ear of 
an active section of the House, who push him on, their 
orator of hate, as in happier times they have made his 
great compeer their advocate of charity and peace. Coke 
pours on them his gall. No one in the House yet dreams of 
attacking persons under cover of a wish to expose abuses. 
Even in the ease of Mompesson, whose manufacture of gold 
and silver thread is supposed by country gentlemen to 
have raised the price of beer,. they declare in their first 
petition to the King that they waut measures of redress, 
not injury to particular men. But a moderation that might 
end in a real good to the country is foreign to the nature 
aud designs of Coke. \/- 


' 11. Sure of the ears of a sect, Coke suggests, as a 
branch of tlie Grievances, that inquiry should be made 

10. Bequest concerning Sir Giles Mompesson, Feb. 27, 1G21, S. P. 0 . ; 
Locke to Carlcton, Feb. 24, 1621, S. P. 0. 

11. Chamberlain to Carleton, May 10, 1G17, S. P. O. ; Ordinances made 
by the Bt. Hon. Sir Francis Bacon for the better Administration of Justice 
in the Court of Chancery, 1G42 ; Locke to Carleton, Feb. 24, 1G2I, S. P. 0. ; 
Com. Jour., i. 519, 525. 
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into abuses in the courts of law. wifli a view to limit the 
duration and cost of suits, more especially in the Chancery 
and the Court of Wards. Doubts arise on this ns to whether 
Parliament has any power over the King’s courts ; when 
Paeon, though he fears and distrusts Coke, and complains 
to the King of his insolence, meets the inquiry with open 
» heart. The Commons are helping to do his work. Ke- 
form of the law, and of the courts of law, has been his 
theme for thirty years. "When he got the Seals, his very 
first speech in Chancery proposed a scheme for reinov? 
ing abuses in fees and suits. His rules for conducting 
business were in themselves the best of reform bills. 
More than all, he has introduced into that slow and 
despotic court the substantial amendments of patience, 
courtesy, and speed. Hot a cause is on the lists unheard. 
Vices remain ; vices of form, of persons, of constitution ; vices 
too strong for a single man. however prompt and powerful, 
to subdue. If the House of Commons have any search to 
make into his court he offers them full leave ; if they have 
anything to say on it ho bids them freely speak their 
mind. Without this leave they could not move one step. 

Plind to the plot against him, the Chancellor knows no 
cause why he should fear their search. 

12. While Coke, under cover of the public good, is slowly 
sliming round his prey, the Chancellor, called by his place 
to decide between the quarrels of two peers, has the 
honourable misfortune to offend in a peculiar manner the 
pride of Lady Puckingham and her obedient clan. 

. This scheming mother has fixed her eyes on Klizabefh 
Xorreys, daughter of Francis Paron Norreys of Pycof<% 

CJ. I.,.r .Ti.itr., iii, 1!'. in ; T to I VS. in. oj ItiO, 

S. i* O : ( i. -.tnU to 1' .rS {<•», 3‘*. S. * ». 
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as a wile for her son Kit. Elizabeth is rich, for her 
mother was an heiress, and she is an only child. To 
soften Lord Norrcys, he has been created Viscount Thame 
and Earl of Berkshire. But these Yillicrs peers, these Pur- 
becks and Borkshires, gall the more ancient nobles. Berk- 
shire either pushes or strike’s Lord Scrope, a haughty peer, 
whose ancestors have been in the House of Lords since the * 
days of Edward the First. The eleventh baron of his line 
complains of this rude and upstart carl. Berkshire being 
jn the wrong, Bacon, despite his known connexion, with the 
Yillicrs people, has the courage to send him to the Fleet 
prison till he repents his sally and apologises to Lord 
Scrope. 

In a lew days Berkshire, on submission to Scrope, regains 
bis freedom, and returns to bis seat ; making for the 
upright Chancellor one vindictive enemy the more. 

13. Free from the personal malevolence and from the 
virtuous starts which harass Coke, bent on pleasing liis 
great patroness and on winning a rich reward, Cranfield 
goes straight and swift to the point; attacking Bacon, 
Montagu, and Yelverton by name, and proclaiming that he 
does so from a sense of duty to the King. Some one speaks 
of abuses in the Courts of Wards. Cranfield springs to liis 
feet, and with brazen brow admits the existence of abuses 
in his court, but impudently declares that the corruptions 
of the Court of Chancery far exceed the corruptions in the 
Court of Wards. 

14. Time has now come for the Yilliers faction to show 
their game. While Cranfield and Churchill have been 

13. Com. Jour., i. 525, 535 ; Loclce to Carlelon, Mar. 3, 1621, S. P. 0. 

14. Council Bog., Mar. 11, 1621 ; Com. Jour,, i. 552. 555 ; Lords’ Jour., 
iii. 42, 50. 
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hunting the dons of London Tor accusations against the XIII 
Chancellor, Buckingham hn« been frequent in hi« colls at ] J. 
York House. .Bacon is sick, and nigh to death. Pains — 
rn'*k his head, and gout torments his. feet. Yet up to the * ! '" 1 

* *\T r , , 

1 1 tli of March he continues to meet the Council, sitting . ' al * ‘ 
face to hum with. Coke and Oranticdd. wlio watch his looks 
and weigh his words with all the vigilance of spite. At 
length the treachery of Buckingham grows too plain for 
even Bacon's eyes to hlink. If the House of Commons is 
slow to strike, it must, be whipped into the mood for framing 
accusations and demanding victims. Ho Coke brings down Mar. 1 
a message to tin* Commons, the must extraordinary and the 
most criminal ever sent down by a subservient- House of 
Peers. Coke tells the burgesses that the King is pleased 
with what they have done and ‘what they are doing: that 
the King advises them to strike while the iron is hot, not 
to rest content with shadows, hut to demand real sacrifices. 

He tells them, too, that Buckingham 1ms fallen in Jove 
with Parliaments; that he urges them to go on, and gives 
up his brother, a partner with Mompesson, to their wrath. 

Ho one mistakes tin* drift and scope of these words. 

Bp to the date of iliK extraordinary and wicked speech, 
no one has breathed a word against Bacon’s fame. 
Chancery, not the Chancellor, has been in fault. Now the 
plot breaks. 

Two days after Coke's message. Sir Robert Phillip-', 
chairman of the committee. informs the House that two 
witnesses. Kit Aubrey and Kdv.ard Kgerton, arc ready to 
make complaints ngniimt the Lord < 'ham'fdler. The.-* men 
roUU* up to the bar alnl toll their talc. 

Aubrey, having a suit in < ’h;:mv-ry neain-t Sir William 
Bionnkcr. sa\s ls<- mlvb-'d by hi- c. am- 1 to «• nd 
; ]>»! -i nt **f a hv.ndt- <1 p >nutb to tlm c**«nt ; vh:>-b tu om-v 
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lio paicl to Sir George Hastings, wlio thanked him for it 
in In's master's name, and wished him better speed in his 
suit, Egcrton, feeling grateful. to the ‘Lord Chancellor for 
a service done to him while Bacon was Attorney-General, 
"sent him, on his going to live at York House, through the 
hands of Sir George Hastings and Sir Richard Young, a basin 
and ewer, together with a purse of four hundred pounds. 

Each complains that, though he paid his money, he 
took nothing by his gift. 


15. Such charges against the Lord Chancellor are in 
the last degree frivolous. Fees and gifts like Aubrey’s and 
Egcrton’s are common as sun and rain. A barrister or a 
judge, set apart from the world, with no salary from the 
State, receives, as a rector or a prelate might receive in 
his day of furnishing or feasting, aid from the public and 
from his friends. Indeed, the higher clergy growl that the 
great, lawyers get a larger share of this help in need than 
the zealous servants of God. Bishoji Goodman has a 
curious paragraph in point : 

“ I did once intend,” he says, “ to have built a church ; 
and a lawyer in my neighbourhood did intend' to build 
himself a fail' house, as afterward he did. One sent unto 
him to desire him to accept from him all his timber ; 
another sent uuto him to desire him that he might supply 
him with all the iron that ho spent about his house. .These 
men had great woods and iron-mills of their own. The 
country desired him to accept of their carriage. What 
reason had this man not to build ? Truly I flunk he paid 
very little but the workmen's wages. Whereas, on the con- 
trary, in the building of my church, where it was so neces- 


15. Goodman’s Memoirs, i. 295-G ; A Selection of the Proceedings of 
the House of Commons against the Lord Veralam, Lord Chancellor of 
England, Mar. 15, 17; 19,-1621 ; Com. Jour., i. 552-563. 
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sary, for without the church they had not God’s service, 

and no church was near them for nearly four or live miles, 

truly I could not get the contribution of one farthing. 

Lord ! how are the times altered ! It was not so when 
*■ 

St. Paul’s church in London and other cathedrals were 
'built. God’s will be done 1 ” 

When Bacon got the Seals his friends and admirers 
clothed York House for him with plate, arras, furniture, 
and pictures ; some sending books, some money, some cups 
of’ silver and gold. In the crowd of presents came Eger- 
ton’s ewer and purse ; came as an expression of gratitude 
and friendship. No reference was made when they were 
given to any future act; nor had the Chancellor any 
knowledge of Egerton’s having a suit in court. These 
facts are stated in the House by Sir Bichard Young. 

In Aubrey’s case it is clear that the fee was paid in 
the usual way ; openly paid ; paid by advice of his own 
counsel ; paid to the proper officer of the court. It is 
no less clear that the Lord Chancellor could have no 
special personal knowledge of this payment. He does not 
keep the accounts of his court. Hastings tells the House 
of Commons that though he paid in Aubrey’s money 
he never mentioned to the Chancellor Aubrey’s name. 
The truth of this story is conhrmed in a singular way. 
When Bacon, on his sick couch, first hears of this payment 
by Aubrey of a hundred pounds, lie pronounces it a lie, 
and declares that he shall deny it on his honour before the 
world. He is not aware that it was paid to his clerk. 

16. Such charges are too flimsy to stand alone. Except the 
tools of Coke, of Craufield, and of Buckingham, men who 
have received their cue, and the herd who, without opinions- 

It). A Collection of the Proceeding)-, Arc., Mar. 17. IC.21. 
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of their own. arc over to he found on the stronger side, 
no one in the Ilotwe of Commons pretends to believe that 
sneh hurts establish a rase against the Lord Chancellor fit 
to lie sent before the Ilonsr of Lords. JTcneagc Finch, 
Beronlrr of London, next to Coke himself the. most learned 
jurist in the House, declares that the evidence brought in 
support, of tin' accusation frees tin* Lord Chancellor from 
blame. 


Mar. 20 . 17. Churchill now comes up. Moautys protests that a 

dismissed servant, an extortioner, a forger, with no hope of 
escaping pillories and jails except by lies against the Chan- 
cell of. shall not he heard against his lord. 33 lit Coke 
and Fhillips get him sent, together with a wretch named 
Keeling, a low solicitor, a partner in Churchill’s villnnies, 
to the committee, which comprises the Chancellor’s most 
eager foes. In secret, and without cross-examination, 
Churchill and Jveeh'ng tell their tales, and the hostile 
members of the committee frame their grand indictment, 
charging Bacon with bribery and fraud. 

The cases on which they count are in number twenty- 
two. It is amazing they should be no more. Li his four 
years of Chancery business, Bacon has pronounced about 
seven thousand verdicts ; each verdict must have ‘hurt some 
man in fame or purse ; must, by a law of nature, have 
seemed to the losing man unjust. Docs any one love the 
judge who has pronounced against him? Would the most 
upright judge 1‘cel easy on having to put his honour or 
estate at the mercy of a jury, each of whom had been 
* mulcted in his court? Yet out of these seven thousand 
sufferers, the skill of Coke and the roguery of Churchill 

17. A Collection of llio Proceedings, Xc\, Mur. 20, 21, 1021 ; Com. Jour., 
i. ;">(!■! . 
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can only frame an accusation of twenty-two particulars, not 
one of them to the point ! 

18. At first the Chancellor only smiles. Charges against 
the' court over which he sits he expects to hear, and will 
be glad to consider ; charges against himself personally he 
knows must he malignant and he supposes must be vain. 
The Council guards the high place he fills' with as much 
care as it guards the Crown. The fate of Lord Clifford 
and Lady Blount is before the slanderer’s eye ; and a word 
from the King or from Buckingham would send Churchill 
to be whipped through Cheap aud fettered in the Clink. 
When he finds the* case go on, he expresses to Buckingham 
his indignation at the course of Coke: “Job himself, 
or whoever was the justest judge,” he writes, “ by such 
hunting of matters against him as hath been used against 
me, may for a time seem foul. If this is to be a Chan- 
cellor,- I think, if the Great Seal lay upon Hounslow 
Heath, nobody would take it up.” But he is not alarmed. 
“I know I have clean hands and a clean heart.” 

19. As the case proceeds — as Ley, and Coke, aud Cran- 
field, all the tools of Lady Buckingham, take part in it — 
he begins at length to perceive the bearing of the charge 

1 and the purpose of his.enemies. The facts of the accusation 
are nothing, the fact of it is much. As he lies sick at York 
House, or at Gorhambury, hearing through his friend 
Meautys of the moil and worry about him in the House of 
Commons, he jots on loose scraps of paper at his side his 
answers and remarks. These scraps of paper are at Lam- 
beth Palace. Their contents are embodied in letters to 

' IS. Council Reg., Dec. 30, 1G17, Mur. 17, 27, 1G1S, June 19, IMS), 
Jan. 20, 1020 ; Bacon to Buckingham, in Montagu, 33. 

19. Bacon Memoranda, Lambeth MS!?. 930, lol. 116, 
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Buckingham, to the House of Lords, and to the King : 
yet they possess an original and 'abiding interest in their 
first rude drafts ; a stamp of honesty and sincerity which 
the eye cannot help but see or the heart but feel. On one 
of these sheets he writes : 

, “ There be three degrees or cases, as I conceive, of gifts 
or rewards given to a judge. 

“ The first is — of bargain, contract, or promise of reward, 

pendente lite. And this is properly called venalis sen- 

tentise, or baratria, or corruptelte munerum. And of this 

my heart tells me I am innocent ; that I had no bribe or 

reward in my eye or thought when I pronounced any 
« * 
sentence or order. 

“ The second is— a neglect in the judge to inform him- 
self whether the cause be fully at an end or no what time 
he receives the gift, but takes it upon .the credit of the 
party that alias done, or otherwise omits to inquire. 

“ And the third is — when it is received, sine fraude, after 
the cause is ended ' which it seems,- by the opinions of the 
civilians, is no offence.” 

Only the first of these three cases, a contract to defeat 
justice for a personal gain, implies moral guilt or invites 
legal censure. 

Bacon adds : 

“ For the first, I take myself to be as innocent as any 
babe born on St. Innocent’s day in my heart. 

“ For the second, I doubt in some particulars I may be 
faulty. 

“ And for the last, I conceive it to be no fault.” 

20. The evidence produced against him,’ as Heneage 
Finch has told the House of Commons, proves his case 

20. A Collection of the Proceedings, &c.. Mar. 20, 21, 1621 ; Com. Jour., 
i. 503, 57S. 
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and frees him from blame. Of the twenty-two changes of 
corruption, three are debts — Compton’s, Peacock’s, and 
Vanlore’s: two of these, Compton’s and Vanlore’s, debts 
on bond and interest. Any man who borrows money may 
be as justly charged with taking bribes. One case, that of 
the London Companies, is an arbitration, not a suit in law. 
Even Cranfield, though bred in the city, cannot call their 
fee a bribe. Smithwick’s gift, being found irregular, has 
been sent back. Thirteen cases — those of Young, Wroth, 
Hody, Barker, Monk, Trevor, Scott,' Fisher, Lenthal, 
Dunch, Montagu, B-uswell, and the Frenchmen — are of 
daily practice in every court of law. They fall under 
Bacon’s third list, common fees, paid in the usual way, 
paid after judgment has been given. Kennedy’s present 
of a cabinet for York House has never been accepted, 'the 
Chancellor hearing that the artisan who made it has not 
been paid. Beynell, an old neighbour and friend, gave 
him two hundred pounds towards furnishing York House, 
and sent him a ring on New Year’s day. Everybody 
gives rings, everybody takes rings, on a New Year’s day. 
The gift of five hundred pounds from Sir Balph Hornsby 
was made after a judgment, though, as afterwards ap- 
peared, while a second, much inferior cause, was still in 
hearing. The gift was openly made, not to the Chancellor, 
but to the officer of his court. The last case is that of 
Lady Wharton; the only one that presents an unusual 
feature. Lady Wharton, it seems, brought her presents 
to the Chancellor herself ; yet even her gifts were openly 
made, in the presence of the proper officer and his clerk. 
Churchill admits being present in the room when Lady 
Wharton left her purse ; Gardner, Keeling’s clerk, asserts 
that he was present when she brought the two hundred 
pounds. Even Coke is staggered by proofs which prove 
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so muph ; for who in his senses can suppose that the Lord 
Chancellor would have done an abt known to be illegal and 
immoral in the company of a registrar and a clerk ? 

It is clear that a thing which Bacon did under the 
eyes of Gardner and Churchill must have been in his mind 
customary and right. 

It is no less clear that if Bacon had done wrong, knowing 
it to be wrong, lie would never have braved exposure of his 
fraud by turning Churchill into the streets. 

Thus, after the most rigorous and vindictive scrutiny 
into his official acts, and into the official acts of his servants, 
not a single fee or remembrance traced to the Chancellor 
can, by any fair construction, be called a bribe. Not one 
appears to have been given on a promise ; not one appears 
to have been given in secret ; not one is alleged to have 
corrupted justice. 

21. Very few knights or burgesses take part in the 
debate : on one side Cranfield, Coke, and Phillips ; on the 
other side Sackville, Meautys, and Heneage Finch make 
nearly all the list. This charge against Bacon is regarded 
by citizens and country gentlemen as a mere theme for 
lawyers — a charge of technical corruption more than of 
moral guilt. They may very well stand aloof when Coke 
and Finch, the two most eminent lawyers in the House, 
express on it the most diverse views. Coke construes 
every fee into a bribe : Finch denies that any fee can be 
called a bribe unless it can be shown to have been taken 
as part of a contract to pervert justice. Finch does not 
admit' of Bacon’s three distinctions : he only knows of fees 
and bribes. A fee paid at an improper time is not a bribe ; 
for how, he asks, can a judge retain in his recollection the 

21. Com. Jour., i. 564-67 ; Proceedings, &c.. Mar. 20, 21, 1621. 
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name of every suitor in liis court ? The House consents to 
let the case go up to the Lords, though as an inquiry, not 
as an impeachment. If they wish, the system of Fees 
amended, as they wish that of Patents, of Protections, of 
Pardons, of Personal Service, or of Wards and Liveries 
amended, they do not load the Chancellor with a personal 
charge. Otherwise Colie. -They want to cleanse the court ; 
he to destroy the judge. They see a grievance in the 
Chancery, as they see one in the Polls, the Wards, and the 
King’s Bench ; lie finds the most noxious grievance in the 
Lord Viscount St. Albans, holder of the Great Seal. 

22. To drag the House of Lords on the way down which 
they have thus far lured the House of Commons, the gang 
of conspirators procure from James a commission for Sir 
James Ley to execute the office of Lord Chancellor. 
Though not a peer, such a commission will make Ley the 
leader and spokesman of the peers. Seeing what means 
arc used against him, Bacon is warned by a friend to 
look about him. He calmly answers, “ I look above.” 

28. lie knows now that his ruin is meant — that the peers 
who arc to try him will pronounce as Buckingham points. 
Two or three learned independent men may protest, by 
tlieir votes or absence against these scandalous proceedings ; 
the majority, who wish to dance at Whitehall — to enjoy 
the favourite’s smiles and partake the gifts of his master — 
will have to speak and act under the eyes of Prince Charles, 
who is not so much Bucldngham’s partisan, as his slave- 
It is with Ley and Williams not a question of Bacon’s 
guilt so much as of his place. But his own courtesy and 
• generosity blind him to the vile motives of his persecutors. 

, 22. Lords’ .Tour., iii. 51 . 
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XTV. •>. Al) the ngents of flu's memorable persecution get 
1hoiv shavo of spoil, except the man to whose invention 
j^ y and persistence its success is due. Coke is in disgrace; 

• ‘ for the match between his daughter and Sir John Yilliers, 
though crowned with a peerage, has turned out a dismal 
" 01 Xey, if lie misses the Seals, wliich Lady Buckingham 
reserves for the one nearer and dearer, obtains a wife, with 
the prospect of promotion and a peerage, for wliich indeed 
he has not long fo wait. Churchill goes back to the trust 
which ho so shamefully abused. Williams steps into the 
IVivy Council, and receives the Seals. "I should have 
known my successor,” says Bacon, on receiving this ex- 
t inordinary news. Some of the great peers demur to the 
nomination of such a fellow as Williams to the presidency 
of their lordships’ house ; and the King only quells this 
clamour of the Howards and He Yeres by threatening 
them, if they object to Williams, w T ith the nomination of 
Bichord Meile. To give dignity to Lady Buckingham’s 
friend, he is named successor to Dr. Mountain in the see 
of Lincoln. Cranfield’s merits demand and receive no 
less magnificent a pffcje. 

Some of the Villiers gang proposed to attack Montagu, 
the Lord Treasurer, while their .friends were pushing 
the charge against Bacon. Coke hinted a. fault before 
the House of Peers, while Sir George Paul, one of 
Lady Buckingham’s crew, whose zeal had been inflamed 
by the gift of a lucrative office under Ley, petitioned* 
the House of Commons against him. . But there was 
danger in attempting too much; and a word from Buck- 
ingham put a stop to .the indiscreet initiative of Paul, 


3. Chamberlain to Carleton, June 23, July 14, Oct. 13 Not. 10, 1621, 
SPO; Locke to Cnrleton, Sept. 29, 1621, S. P. 0.; Lords Jour., ui. 
42, 81 ; Paul to Buckingham, July 12, 1621, S. P. 0. ; Sign Manuals, xu. 
No. CG ; Grant Book, 309 ; Doquet, Sept. 12, 1622. 
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liis new clerk of tlie King’s Bench. The attack is 
but 'deferred. When Bacon is in the Tower, Cranfield, 
now a baron, opens his siege against the Treasury. 
Montagu is rich and timid, and Cranfield offers him no 
choice but that of a cutthroat on Stamford Hill — Your 
office or your life ! Where Bacon has gone down Montagu 
cannot hope to stand. If he null allow himself to be robbed 
of a post which has cost him twenty thousand pounds, and 
of places about it which have cost his kinsmen and servants 
twenty thousand poundsjnore, the victorious party promise 
to secure him the undisturbed enjoyment of his peerage, 
and to cover the shame of his fall by reviving for him the 
old office of President of the Council. Montagu succumbs. 
Cranfield gets the White Staff, and after the birth of a 
son the Earldom of Middlesex. 

4. These ends of the conspiracy attained, the prosecu- 
tion of Bacon, the heat of the Government for reform, dies 
off. Buckingham has no implacable resentment against 
the great Chancellor ; he only wanted the Mace and Seals. 
When he has got these baubles into the. hands of Williams, 
he continues to express, and probably to feel, the warmest 
affection for Bacon’s person, the most unbounded admira- 
tion for his parts. Indeed, he wishes to be thought the 
friend of Lord St. Albans, as Greville was the friend of 
Sir Philip Sydney. Meautys, the faithful henchman, in 
his notes to his master, hints at something savouring of 
an intrigue to procure from him confessions of friendship 
and obligation to the powerful favourite. Bacon’s situa- 
tion grows less painful ; his fine is remitted, his freedom 
restored. An attempt to overthrow some of his judg- 

4. Meautys to Bacon, Mar. 3, 1622, Lambeth MSS. 936 ; Speclcling’s 
Nolo, i. 9 ; It uslnvoi til’s Ilisloiieal Collections, i. 31. 
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meuls fails. Of the thousands of decisions pronounced by 
liim in the Court of Chancery not one is reversed. 


5. Among his books and his experiments, with his horse 
and his game of bowls, he soon in the country air recovers 
his health, and noth his health his spirits and his wit. He 
enriches the Essays with a thousand exquisite touches. 
When the J ow Gondomar, recalled to Spain by an order 
from the King, sends to wish Bacon a good Easter, the wit, 
replies, “ Tell the Count I return him the compliment and 
wish him a good Passover.” Montagu comes to Gorham- 
bury to complain how ill he has been used by the Villiers 
faction ; “ Why, my Lord,” says Bacon, “they have madd 
me an example and you a president.” Poor in everything 
but his good spirits and his capacity for work, he toils at 
his History of Henry the Seventh, at the new edition 
of his Advancement of Learning, at his Advertizement 
touching a Holy War. These writings, and -the works 
which have gone, before them, extend his feme throughout 
Europe. But his debts weigh on him. He is anxious for - 
work, even for work of the humblest kind. In 1623 Tho- 
mas Murray, secretary to Prince Charles, and Provost of 
Eton, falls sick and is like to die. Bacon offers himself 
as a candidate. Sir William Beecher, clerk of the Privy 
Council, a creature of Yilliers, and Sir Henry Wotton, 
poet, wit, ambassador, are his opponents. Beecher has a 
promise from Buckingham of the succession to Murray ; 
Buckingham is away in Spain with the Prince of Wales, 
fanning his face at bull-fights, leering at Castilian dames. 
Sir Edward Conway, Secretary of State, is now the im- 
mediate influence near the King ; and Bacon, who comes 


5. Apophthegms, in Spedding’s Bacon, vii. 181 ; Bacon to James, Mar. 
25, 1623 ; Lambeth MSS. 936 ; Bacon to Conway, Mar. 25, 1623, S. P. 0. 
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back- to London, to Iris old lodgings in Gray’s Inn, ■writes XIY. 5. 

to solicit bis good will : — 

1623. 


Bacon to Conway. 


GOOD Me. SECRETARY, Gray’s Ion, 25th of March, 1623. 

When yon did me the honour and favour to visit 
me you did not only in general terms express your love 
unto me, but as a real friend asked me whether I had any 
particular occasion wherein I might make use of you. At 
that time I had none ; now there is one fallen. It is that 
Mr. Thomas Murray, Provost of Eton (whom I love very 
well), is like to die. It were a pretty cell for my fortune. 
The college and school I do not doubt but I shall make to 
flourish. His Majesty, when I waited on him, took notice 
of my wants, and said to me that as he was a king he 
would have care of me. This is a thing somebody must 
• have, and costs his Majesty nothing. I have written two 
or three words to his Majesty, which I would pray you to 
deliver. I have not expressed this particular to his Ma- 
jesty, but referred it to your relation. My most noble 
friend the Marquis is now absent. Next to him I could 
not think of a better address than to yourself, as one likest 
to put on his affections. 

I rest your very affectionate friend, 

Francis St. Albans. 

Conway supports the suit. 


G. James allows of Bacon’s great claims. He will think 
of it ; he even hopes to arrange it ; satisfying Beecher 
with another place. But Beecher is Bucldngham’s crea- 

6. Bacon to Conway, Mar. 29, 1623, S. P. 0. ; Do., Mar. 31, 1623, 
Lambeth MBS. 936. 
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. ture ; Buckingham is away ; till he comes back nothing 
can be clone. Conway’s answer is in the State Paper 
Office ; its spirit majr be guessed from the following note 
of Bacon in reply to it : 

Bacon to Conway. 

Good Me. Secretary, Gray’s Inn, 29th of March, 1623. 

I am much comforted by your last letter, wherein 
I find that his Majesty of his great goodness vouchsafeth 
to have a care of me, a man out of sight and out of use, 

, but yet his (as the Scripture sayeth, “ God knows -those 
that are his”). In particular, I am very much bounden to 
his Majesty, and I pray (Sir) thank his Majesty most 
humbly for it, that, notwithstanding the former designment 
of Sir A. Beecher, his Majesty (as you write) is not out of 
hope in due time to accommodate me of this cell and to 
'satisfy that gentleman otherwise. Many conditions (no • 
doubt) may be as good for him, and his years may expect 

them. But there will hardly fall (especially in the spent 

✓ 

hour-glass of such a life as mine) anything so fit for me, 
being a retreat to a place of study so near London, and 
where (if I sell my house at Gorhambury, as I purpose to 
do, to put myself into some convenient plenty), I may be 
accommodate of a dwelling for the summer time. And, 
therefore, good Mr. Secretary, further this his Majesty’s' 
good intention by all means if the' place fall. Bor yourself 
you have obliged' me much ; I will endeavour to deserve 
it. At best nobleness is never lost, but rewarded in itself. 
My Lord Marquis I know will thank you. . I was looldng 
over Some short papers of mine touching usury, how to 
grind the teeth of it, and yet to make it grind to his 
Majesty’s mill in good sort, without discontent or pertur- 
bation : if you think good I will perfect it, as I send it to 
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is Majesty as some fruits of my leisure. But yet I would 
ot have it come as from me, not from any tenderness in 
ic thing, but because I know well in the courts of princes 
i is usual non res, sed displicct motor . — God keep you. 

I rest your very affectionate friend, much obliged, 

Fr. St. Albans. 

- Two days later he writes again. "What a mournful, yet 
hat a manful tone ! He has sold York House, the place 
l his birth ; he must now sell Gorliambury, the scene of 
is happiest horns and most splendid toils. Yet how 
ispiring, in the depths- of sorrow, to see the great man 
ear his burthen bravely: no false pride; no arrogant 
imembrance of the Mace, the Seals, the Privy Council, 
ic Boyal table ; only a simple hope of finding in his old 
ge a sphere of duty in which he can win bread by honest 
'ork ! ^ 

7. He writes to the King : 

Bacon to Jambs. Mur. 20. 

T MAY PLEASE YOUR MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY, 

Now that my friend is absent (for so I may call 
im still, since your Majesty, when I waited on you, told 
le that fortune made no difference) your Majesty remaineth 
o me king and master, and friend and all. Your Beads- 
nan, therefore, addresselh himself to your Majesty for a 
ell, to retire unto.. The particular I have expressed to 
ay very hon. friend, Mr. Sec. Conway. This help (which 
osts your Majesty nothing) may reserve me to do your 
daiestv service, without being chargeable unto vou, for I 
rill never deny but my desire to serve your Majesty is of 

7. Bacon to J:\hk Mar. *20, 10*23, S. P. O. ; Bacon to Conway, April 7, 

0*23, y. l\ O. 
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^ 7 ' n ? turc of tIle heart; that will be ultimum moriem with 
1023. mG ‘ God preserve y our Ma jesty,’ and send you a good 

Mar 29 1G ^ um y° ur treasure abroad, which passeth your. Majesty’s 
Indian fleet. - 

Your most humble and devoted servant, 

Francis St. Albans. 


Murray grows daily worse. Bacon writes again to 
Conway : 

April 7. Bacon to Conway. 

Good Mb. Secretary, Gray’s inn, 7th of April, kj23. 

I received right now an advertisement from a 
friend of mine who is like to know it, that Mr. Murray is 
very ill (and that, so are the words of his letter) not only 
his days but his hours are numbered. You have j>ut my 
business into a good way, and (to tell ^ou true) my heart 
is much upon this place, as fit for me, and where I may do 
good. Therefore, Sir, I pray you have a special eye to it, 
and I shall ever acknowledge it to you in the best fashion 
that I can. Resting your very affectionate friend, 

Fr. St. Albans. 

Sept. 8. Murray dies. Time passes on. Buckingham still 
away, the King can form no resolution. Six months later 
the place is still vacant. Bacon writes again : 


Bacon to Conway. 

Gray’s Inn, tin's 4tb day of September, 1023. 

Good Mr. Secretary, 

Let me, now his Majesty is in sight of Eton, make 
my most humble claim to his Majesty’s gracious promise 

8. Bacon lo Conway, Sept. 4, 1G23, S. P. 0. ; Sign Man., xvi., No. 42. 
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by you signified, which, as I understand it, was, tljat if XTV. 
Mr. Beecher, who had a promise upon my Lord of Buck- — 
ingham’s score, might otherwise be satisfied (which his 1623 
Majesty would endeavour), I should have my desire. 
Mistake me not, as if I expected this should be done and 
perfected till my noble, true friend corifes back. But I 
pray refresh it only in liis Majesty’s memory. It were 
strange if I should not do as much good to the College as 
another, be it square cap or round. 

I always rest your affectionate friend and servant, 

St. Albans, 

Buclringham is adverse to his suit. In small things, as 1G24. 
in great things, though he professes a boundless admira- 
tion for Bacon’s parts, he chooses to have about him 
men more pliable and more frail. Sir William Beecher, 
a gentleman unfit’ for such a post ns Murray’s, takes 
a promise of 25001 in lieu of the succession ; but Sir 
Henry Wotton, an honourable man and a good scholar, 
though of far less various' learning and far less exalted 
virtue than Lord St. Albans, gets the Provostsliip of 
Eton. . ♦ 

9. It is the last time he troubles Buckingham or James. 
Henceforth he devotes himself to his experiments and his 
books; to the collections for his Sylva Sylvarum; to 
his Historia Vitce et Mortis ; to the construction of his 
New Atlantis ; to the enlargement of his Essays. He 
is a greater man now in his study than when the Mace was 
borne before him, and the Lord Treasurer and Secretary 
of State rode on his right hand arid on his left. ^ He lives 
in seclusion ; but his writings fill the who x his 

fame. \ 
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XIV. . 10. From, the seclusion of Gorliambury or Gray’s Inn he 
10. watches the men who have ruined his fortune and stained 

1624. name one by one. Before their year of triumph 
ran out, Coke’s intolerable 'arrogance plunged him into 
the Tower, from which he escaped, after eight months-’ 
imprisonment, td*be permanently degraded from the Privy 
Council, banished from the court, and confined to his dismal 

ruin of a house at Stoke. The sale of Frances Coke to 

• <• 

Viscount Purbeck is a dismal failure. She makes the 
man to whom she was sold perfectly miserable ; quitting 
his house for days and nights ; braving the public streets 
in male attire; falling in guilty love with Sir Robert 
Howard; shockingeven the brazen sinners of St. James’s 
by the excessive profligacy of her life. Purbeck steals 
abroad to hide his shame. At last he goes raving mad. 
In less than three years from the day of that gorgeous 
feast at court, Buckingham would have given his mar- 
quisate to untie the knot. All that Bacon foresaw has 
come to pass. Sir Robert Howard, a son of that Earl 
of Suffolk whom Buckingham broke and disgraced, 
pursues his pleasure and his revenge in the amour with 
Lady Purbeck, willing to vindicate by his sword the injury 
done by .his lawless love. Buckingham, who lacks courage 
either to defend his family honour or to renew the scan- 
dalous scene of the Essex divorce, in place of crossing- 
blades -with Howard in Marylebone Park, proceeds against 
his sister-in-law for incontinence, and procures from the 
Ecclesiastical Court a sentence condemning her to stand 
in a penitential white sheet at the door of the Savoy church. 

It is easier to condemn than to catch the nimble profligate, 

10. Council Reg., Dec. 27, 1621, Aug. 6, 1622 ; Chamberlain to Carleton, 
Avg. IS, Dec. 1, 1621, June 8, 1622, S. P. O. ; James’ Reply to the Com- 
mons, Dec. 11, 1621, S. P. O. ; Locke to Carleion, Jan. 1, 1622, S. P. O. ; 
Buckingham to Crew, Feb. 11, 1625, S. P. 0. 
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unaccomplished player at hide and seek. Once the pur- 
suivants catch a glimpse of lier near an ambassador’s house ; 
they chase; she slips from her coach, runs through the 
gates, changes clothes with a page, who minces like a lady 
into her seat, and tears down the Strand with Buckingham’s 
men at the wheels. She trips laughingly away, while the 
officers of justice follow the coach and seize the boy. 

11. The very next Parliament which meets in West- 
minster strikes down- two of his foes. Three years after 
his return to that trust he so grossly abused, Churchill 
comes before the House of Commons as a culprit. He has 
been at his tricks again, and is now solemnly convicted 
of forgery and fraud. Two months after ClmrchiH’s con- 
demnation Cranfield is in turn assailed. Charges of taking 
bribes from the farmers of customs, of fraudulent dealing 
with the royal debts, of robbing the magazine of arms, are 
proved against him ; wiien, abandoned by his powerful 
friends, lie is sentenced by the House of Commons to public 
infamy, to loss of office, to imprisonment in the Tower, 
to a’ restitutionary fine of two hundred thousand pounds ! 
“ In future ages,” says a wise observer of events, “ men 
will wonder how my Lord St. Albans could have fallen, 
how my Lord of Middlesex could have risen.” 

12. The most subtle of his enemies falls the last. After 
his promotion to the Seals and mitre, Williams, silly enough 
to dream that he could stand alone, began to neglect Lady 
Buckingham for younger and less exacting women. Mur- 

. 11. Com. Jour., i. 591; 7G6 ; Nicholas to Nicholas, Mar. 17, 1G24, S. P. 0. ; 
Chichester to Carloton, May 12, 1 624, S. P. 0. ; Locke to Carloton, May 
13, 1G24, S. P. 0. 

12. Suckling to Buckingham, Oct. 24; 1025, S. P. O. ; Williams to 
Goring, Oct. 30, 1625, S. P. 0. 
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imzrs now rise against him ; slowly at first, but gathering 
strength as his ingratitude, his arrogance, and his cupidity 
prove themselves month by month. When Lady Bucking- 
ham withdraws from him her countenance, he falls at once 
fiom his fatal height — is stripped of the Seals with every 
mark of ignominy — and is driven, with a sullied reputa- 
tion, though with sharpened powers for mischief, from 
the Court of Chancery into the more settled scenes of 
ecclesiastical strife. 


13. Were there space in hi s generous heart for 
vengeance, how the passions of- the great Chancellor 
would glow and leap 'as these adversaries fall before 
his eyes like rotten fruit! Never was the wisdom of 
counsel proved .more signally, the vindication of conduct 
more complete. All that he foresaw of evil has come 
to pass. He does not, indeed, live to behold" that fiery 
joy which lights and 'shakes the land when Buckingham’s 
tyranny drops under an assassin’s knife ; but he lives long 
enough to find himself justified by facts on every point of 
his opposition to the scandalous family policy and private 
bargains of the Villiers clan. Frances Coke has made 
Sir John a perfectly bad wife. Elizabeth Norreys has 
run away from Sir Christopher, giving up her beauty 
and her fortunes to Edward Wray. Lady Buckingham 
herself, after moving earth and hell to pull down Abbott 
’ and make her lover an archbishop, has had to endure the 
pain and mortification of seeing the creature of her fantasy 
neglect her charms. Coke, Cranfield, Churchill, Williams,, 
have been alike overwhelmed with misery and shame. 
But he feels no quickening pang of joy at the discomfiture 

13. Chamberlain to Carleton, Mar. 30, 1622, S. P. O. ; Bacon’s Will ; 
Montagu, xvi. part ii. 447 ; Dom. Papers of Charles the First, xxiv. 59. 
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of those enemies. From the moment of his own trial, lie 

* 

has accepted the position of a necessary sacrifice. lie 
breathes no word against the House of Commons., nor 
questions the justice of the House of Lords. He speaks 
no evil word of the men who made themselves the instru- 
ments of his fall. But he holds to his nobler intellectual 
work, and the Father of Experimental Philosophy dies at 
last in the very act of an experiment, quitting the world 
in peace with all men, leaving a young widow, who, like 
her mother, will marry again, and appealing for the vindi- 
cation of his fame to time. 
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L.vnv A xx Bacox to Loan Bimom.r.v. 
f Original in Lnn c <lo\vnc MSP., xliii. 4S.) 

Fob. 2G, 1 5S5. 

I know well, mine especial good Lord, it becomctli 
me not to be troublesome unto your honour at. any other 
time, but now chiefly in this season of your greatest, affair 
end small or no leisure ; but yet, because yesterday 
morning, especially as in that I was extraordinarily ad- 
mitted, it was your Lordship’s favour, so, fearing to stay 
too long, 1 could not so plainly speak, nor so well receive 
your answer thereto, as T would truly and gladly in that 
matter, I am bold by this writing to enlarge the same 
more plainly, and to what end I did mean. 

If it may like your good Lordship, the report of the late 
conference at Lambeth hath' been so handled, to the dis- 
crediting of those learned that labour for right reformation 
in the ministry of the Gospel, that it is no small grief of 
mind to the faithful preachers ; because the matter is thus 
by the other side carried away, as though their cause 
could not sufficiently be warranted by the word of God. 
For tjie which proof they have long been sad suitors, and 
would most humbly crave still both of God in heaven, 
whose cause it is, and of her Maj- „;’'st excellent 
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Soveieign here in earth, that they might obtain quiet and 
convenient audience either before, her Majesty herself, 
whose heart is in Clod’s hand to touch and' to turn, or 
before your honours of the Council, whose wisdom they 
greatly reverence. And if they cannot strongly prove 
before you out (of) the Word of God that reformation 
which they so long have called and cried, for, to be accord- 
ing to Christ’s own ordinance, then to let them be rejected 
with shame out of the Church .for ever. And that this 
may be the better done to the glory of God and true 
understanding of this great cause, they require/ first, leave ' 
to assemble and 'to consult together purposely/ which they 
have forborne to do for avoiding suspicion of private con- 
venticles. For hitherto, though in some writing they have 
declared the state of their, yea God’s cause, yet were they 
never allowed to confer together, and so together be heard 
fully. But now some one, and then some two, called upon 

f 

a sudden unprepared, to four prepared to catch them, 
rather than gravely and moderately to be heard to defend 
their right and good cause. 

And, therefore, for such weighty conference they appeal . 
to her Majesty and her honourable wise Council, whom 
God hath placed in highest authority for the advance- 
ment of his kingdom, and refuse the bishops for judges, 
who are parties partial in their own defence, because 
they seek more worldly ambition than the glory of Christ 
J esus. 

For my own part, my good Lord, I will not deny but . 
as I may I hear them in their public exercises as a chief 
duty commanded by God to widows ; and also I confess, as 
one that hath found mercy, that I have profited more in 
the inward feeling knowledge of God’s Holy will (though 
but in a small measure) by such sincere and sound open- 
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ing of tlie Scriptures by nn ordinary preaching, within 
these seven or .eight years, than I did by hearing odd 
sermons at Paul’s well nigh .twenty years together. I 
mention this unfeignedly, the rather to excuse this my 
boldness toward your Lordship, humbly beseeching your 
Lordship to think upon tlicir suit, and, as God shall move 
your understanding heart, to fuifhor it. And if oppor- 
tunity will not bo had ns thoy r^fjuire, yet I once again 
in humble wise am a suitor unto your Lordship that 
you would be so good as to choose two or three of them 
which your honour likoth best, and license them before 
your own self, or other at your pleasure, to declare 
and to prove the truth of the cause with a quiet and an 
attentive ear. 

X have heard them say cro now they will not come to 
dispute and argue to breed contention, which is the manner 
of the bishops’ hearing; but to be suffered patiently to lay 
down before them that shall command (they then excepted) 
how well and certainly they can warrant, by the infallible 
touchstone of the Word, the substantial and main ground 
of their cause. Surely, my Lord, I am persuaded you 
should do God acceptable service herein ; and for the very 
entire affection I owe and do bear unto your honour I wish 
from the very heart that, to your other' rare gifts sundry- 
wise, you were fully instructed and satisfied in this principal 
matter so contemned of the great Rabbis, to the dishonour- 
ing of the Gospel so long amongst us. 

I am so much bound to your Lordship for your comfort- 
able dealing toward me and mine, as I do incessantly 
desire that by your Lordship’s means God’s glory may 
more and more be promoted, the grieved godly comforted, 
and you and yours abundantly blessed. None is privy to 
this; and, indeed, though I hear + ^ fe \I see them 
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serr seldom. I mist your Jaordship mil accept in lest 
I. part mj "best meaniiitr. 


In Hie Xiord dutifully and most heartily. 


A T! 


doom 


Por thinness of Hie paper 1 mate on the other leaf for 
my ill eyes. 


TL L 


3To. jll 


Xaot jXcdk jo dmrsojry Broom 

'Orig. Xiambeth. MSS. 04S. ioL 110.') » 

May 25. 1552- 

1 am glad and thank G-od of your amendment; but 
my man said lie beard yon rose at three of the Hock, I 
thought that mas not ~elL so suddenly from bedding much 
to rise so early me~ly ont of your diet Pntremides be 
hurtful to mhole, more* to the sickly. If yon he -not mse 
and discreet for your diet and seasoning of your doings, 
yon mil be ireabisb I fear a good “Hie. Be mse and 
godly too. and discern —hat is good and ~hni not for your 
bealtb. Amid extremities. "What a great folly mere it 
in yon to take cold to hinder ~om amendment, beimr not 
compelled. hut upon Tohmtary mdiseretdom seeing the east 
of physic is ranch, your pain long, and your amendment 
slom and jour duty not yet done I G-ire none occasion by 
neglig enc e. Bon go. as is commonly said, of your oun 
errands. I like not your lending your coach yet to - any 
lord or lady; if' yon once begin yon shall hardly end; but 
that in hope yon shall shortly nse ft, I — onld it —ere here. 
to shun all offending. It ~as not mil it ~as so scon seen 
at the Court, to make talk, and at last be mocked cr 
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misliked. Tell your brother I counsel you to send it no App. 
more. What had my Lady Shrewsbury to borrow your II. 1. 

coach! Your man for money, and somebody else for their 
vain credit, will work you but displeasure and loss, and 
they have thanks. Learn to be wise in things of this sort, 
and do nothing rashly. In haste. Late this Sabbath. 
Farewell. Take care of your health and please God. 

A. B. 

• Lady Bacon to Anthony Bacon. ' II. 2. 

• (Orig. Lambeth MSS. 649, fol. 65.) 

April 15, 1593. 

My neighbour upon going to London for his own 
business told me of it suddenly after this Sabbath forenoon 
sermon that he must go to. London, and that early to- 
morrow. I am desirous to know how your health is ; lioW 
matters after Parliament go to private folk, namely, as 
concerns your cousin Hoby ; and, if you will, your brother 
too. God grant us all faithful hearts in piety and religion, 
and nose and discreet in godly practices. If any lack 
wisdom, ask of the Lord, and receive, as saith the Apostle 
James, his grace with all Christian fortitude to bear up a 
good conscience. I haste to the church again. God make 
you able to hear public instructions to your great comfort ! 

I could willingly hear of Barly proceedings ; for your state 
of want of health and of money, and some other things 
touching you both, gives me no quiet. God bless you both 
with good and godly increase in Christ. 

Easter, as they say. 

Your mother, 

A. B. 
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Lady Bacon to Anthony Bacon. 
(Orig. Lambeth MSS. 649, fol. 232.) 


v App. 
II. 4. 


Oot. 8, 1593. 

I pray God keep you safe from all infection of 
sin and plague. It liatli pleased the Lord to put me in 
remembrance, on both sides of me, by taking two of the 
sickness, very necessary persons to me, a widow, specially 
the goodman Fynch, whose want I shall have cause to 
lament daily. His careful, and skilful, and very trusty 
husbanding my special rural businesses every' way pro- 
cured me, and that even to the very last, much quiet of 
mind and leisure to spend my time in godly exercises, both 
public and private. I confess I am so heartily sorry for 
his death as I cannot choose, but mourn my great loss 
thereby, and now in my weakish sickly age ; but the Lord 
God doth it to humble His servants and teach them to draw 
nearer to Him in heart unfeignedly, which grace God grant 
me to be effectual in me. I humbly beseech His pity. 
Surely, son, one cannot value rightly the singular benefit 
of such a one in these dissolute and unfaithful days, but by 
wise consideration and good experience. It may be you 
know it ere this, by somebody’s posting in jollity ; but be 
wise and learn in time to your own good estimation, and 
be not readily carried either to believe or do upon unthrifts’ 
pleasing and boasting speeches, and but mockeries, in order 
to make their profit of you and to bear out their unknown 
to you disordered unruliness. Among their peradventure 
pot-fellowship companions there will be craving of you, 
and 1 wot not what. Promise not rashly, be hie juris ; you 
shall be better esteemed both of wise and unwise before 
that punitive experience shall teach you to your cost. It is 
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wild t)ml ( Thistleworth is visited Some talk how Fynch 
f'lumld take it there in baiting bis horse; but now lie is 
gone. So was tho will of God, who bless you and send 
you much good of all your bodily physic, and make you 
strong to do His holy will to your comfort. Be slow in 
speaking and promising, lest you repent when it is too late. 
Commend me to your brother. Look well to your house 
and servants. Fear late and night roads, now towards 
winter. 


Your sad mother, 


A. Bacon. 


1. Lady Bacon to Anthony Bacon. 

' Oritr, Bmnltudi 3ISS. i;5(>, fol. 228.) 

Sept. 7, 1501. 

I send you herein Crosby’s letter, because you may 
better understand by it the words of the Sheriff to himself, 
if the Stnto be brought in question. I am sorry 'of the last 
act yon so earnestly required, whereto I was hardly drawn, 
as you know, for doubt of danger. Doubtless'yonr brother 
Nic hath done somewhat in the Exchequer. You thought 
it could not come to his ear so soon ; but you see you are 
deceived. You shall do well to send for the attorney and 
mine — Marsh I do mean. If he should strain upon the 
manor to trouble me and my tenants, I have brought myself 
in good case by your means. Mr. Crew is not in city I 
hear. It is the worse. The Sheriff threateneth to strain 
before the next audit, which is before Michaeltide, which 
is not three weeks hence at uttermost. You had not need 
to slack this, as Brocket’s matter is to my hindrance. 
Some money I had need of for to have pay the suit by- his 
cousin. I have -not of mine own at this present for my 
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house and other charges 61 . in money: I am' ready to Ait. 

borrow 10Z. of my neighbours if I can. I send purposely. II. 5 

I pray you let me know certainly what way yon take to 

help it with speed. If it once come in Exchequer suit, one 

trouble will follow another. Prevent therefore. I would 

* * 

fain have gone to London for physic next ‘week, hut I 
perceive I cannot, being weakisli to ride so far, and the way 
is but ill for a coach for me, besides the wet weather. I 
will desire Mistress Morer to be until me here for that 
time. If you prove your new in hand physic, God give you 
good of it. Sly Lord Treasurer about five years past was . 
greatly pressed by the great vaunt of a sudden start-up 
glorious stranger, that would needs cine him of the gout 
by boast ; “ but,” quoth my Lord, “ have you cured any ? 

Let me know and see them.” ‘‘May,” said the fellow, 

“ but I am sure I can.” “ Well.” concluded my Lord, and . 
said, “ Go, go, and cure first, and then come again, or else 
not.” I would you had so done. But I pray God bless it 
to you, and pray heartily to God for your good recovery . 
and sound. I am sorry your brother and you charge your- 
selves until superfluous horses. The wise will but laugh 
at you both; beiug but trouble, besides your debts, long 
journeys, and private persons. Earls be Earls. Your vain 
man straitly by his sloth and proud quarrel-picking con- 
ditions sets all your house at lledbourn out of quiet order . 
by general complaint, as I hear. Lately young Morer was 
smote in the eye by him, and I pray God you hear not of 
some mischief by him. But my sons have no judgment. 

They will have such about them, and in their house, and 
will not in time remedy it before it break out in some 
manifest token of God’s displeasure. I cannot cease to 
warn as long as 1 am a mother that, loveth you in the Iarni 
most dearly, and as Seneca by philosophy only could say. 
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Apr. in warning a friend I would rather lack success (which yet 
11. 5. I deprecate) than fidelity. 

Your mother, 

A. Bacon. 

Tko heavenly preacher saitk, Each thing hath his op- 
portunity and due season : well may you do as blessed in 
the Lord ! 

Lady Bacon to Anthony Bacon. '• 

(Orig. Lambeth MSS. 650, fol. 75.) 

March, 1595, 

One of the prpphets, Nahum I think, saith that the 
Lord hath His way in the whirlwind, the storm, and tem- 
pest, and clouds are the dust of His feet. . The wind hath 
had great power : it hath thrown off a number of tiles, some 
fruit-trees and one or two other pales, posts and all, and 
stone pinnacle-; and that I am sorriest for, hath blown up 
a sheet of lead on one side of the gate where the. dial 
stands. Hut, in my conscience, your French cattle, Jaques 
and all, had before loosened it with hacking lead for pellets. 

I pray burn tills. Let them not see it ; but hurtful they 
were. I desire to know how you did and do. I pray be 
careful to be well to your own comfort and good desire of 
your friends, with avoiding cold-taking contnmally and 
preventing by wariness. Sustain and abstain, and be 
cheerful and sleep in due time. I liked nothing my 
cousin Kemp’s horse I sent you. I will not Graham’s, 

My time is in God’s hand, and not at his appointment: . 
he ever stood upon a month’s warning in my life. Some 
unknown trick there is.; it will not serve with me doubt- 
less. And shall Elsdon and Brocket thus dally and mock 
still ? If God give me strength I will to London for these 
two causes, by His merciful guiding. a. B. 
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' Lady Bacon to Anthony Bacon. 

(Orig. Lambeth MSS. G50, fol. 69.) 

March, 1595. 

I came yesterday home, I thank God well, though 
very weary, by that missing the right way we roved and 
made it longer. I found a very sick and sore altered man. 
One might by him see what is the change wrought by the 
hand of the Highest in correcting. He hath been, as you 
know, a strong-armed man, and active in such exercises of 
strength as shooting, wrestling, casting the bar. ; and whilst 
he was with me I never used footstool to horseback ; but 
now, God help him, weak in voice, his flesh consumed, his 
hands, bones, and sinews ; but his belly up to his very chest 
swollen and hoved up, and as hard withal as though one 
touched wainscot. I thank the Lord that put me in the 
mind to visit him with a Christian, desire to comfort his 
soul, which I trust Hr. Wilblood’s spiritual counsel and 
comfort; with hearty prayer, was a mean to it ; God, I 
trust, working with his admonitions in the sick body to the 
reviving of his soul. He hath his memory perfect, and well 
and glad of godly correction. God grant him and myself 
also His continual sweet comfort and feeling mercy to the 
end ! Amen. 

For your going you spoke of to London, and will have 
the two beds hence for your servants, let me know in time. 

I would you had here tarried till that remove ; you should 
have spared much waste expense, which you need not, and 
have been better provided. Surely, if you keep all your 
Eedbourn household at London, you will undo yourself. 
Money is very hard to come by, and sure friends more 
hard ; and you shall be still in other folk’s danger, and not 
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your own man, and your debts will pinch you, though you 
may hope ; but your continual sickliness withal is a great 
hindrance ; and if you make show of a housekeeping in the 
<%, yon shall quickly be overcharged, much disquieted, 
and brought not over the ears but over shoulders. ' There- 
fore at the beginning be very wary and wise, as it is saich 

“ Learn to be wise for yourself,” one said Consult 

the Lord, and do nothing rashly. I could not choose 
but advise as heretofore. God guide you to safe age’s 
rest, and best course. ' * 

Lady Bacon to Anthony Bacon. 

(Orig. Lambeth MSS. 651 , fol. 66.) 

March 30, 1595. 

I mean, if God will, to come hither again before 
■Easter;^ but you are going farther hence than my able- 
ness will endure to travel, either by water or by land , 
and know not when I shall see you any more. I pray 
God to go before you, and to be with you ever, to 
heal you, to help you, and to counsel and comfort you 
continually with His fatherly love in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. Amen. 

I wrote yesterday to my Lady Walsingham and. by her 
to the Countess [of Essex]. She took it well, and thanked 
me. The Countess is very near her travailing time, i 
beseech God of His goodness make her a joyful mother, 
with daily increase of God’s blessing upon her and hers. 
Beware in anywise of the Lord H. [Howard] ! He is a 
dangerous inielligencing man ; no doubt a subtle Papist 
inwardly, and lictli in wait. Peradventure lie hath 
some close working with Standee and the Spaniaud 
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[Perez]. Be not too open; lie 'will betray yon to divers, 
and to your Aunt Bussell among others. The Dulco 
had been alive but by his practising and still soliciting 
liim, to the double undoing. And the Earl of Arun- 
del, avoid his familiarity as you love the truth and 
yourself. A very instrument of the Spanish Papists. 1 
pray you no creature know or see this I write ; but 
burn it with your own hands. And remember; for lie, 
pretending courtesy, works mischief devilishly. I have 
long known him and observed him ; his workings have 
been stark naught. Stand at a distance! I am sorry I 
cannot speak with Dr. Fletcher for your horse. I would 
certainly know. It is not like' you will brew hastily. Send 
me word what time you guess, because of mine absence if 
God let me live. But vessels and carriage must surely bo 
provided ; for indeed I have none for malt. If yon tell 
Crosby your mind, I will pay for it when I have received 
rents. Gryst is very dear methinks, but he denieth. If 
you had taken your physics here in* your well-warmed 
house, it had been better I think. God be your guide in 
all your ways, and take heed of cold-talcing upon remove 
and after physic. Call for your own necessaries ; you may 
forget you, and you smart for it. Use your legs as you 
may, daily ; they will else bo the feebler, and the sinews 
stark and strengthless. It is true, I fear, there is no ordi- 
nary preaching ministry at Chelsea. I cannot tell how 
to lament it ; but both my sons, methinks, do not care for 
it where they dwell. Greater want cannot be. We had 
needs watch continually to be well armed against evil days, 
imminent to be feared ; for of all sorts we wax worso and 
worse. London waxeth ‘straitlaced, urging that slavish 
pleasing will not salve his hard-cured sore. Burn. this. 
The God of mercy, health, and peace compass you about 
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talk, and something else, now you are gone ; and one that App. 
tames the bit is become a tippler and will be overseen with II. 9. 
drink, but an ill servant in your house, the fruit of idleness. 

Large was here this day. I told him it was honesty and 
Christian duty to dwell at home with his wife. I would, I • 
said, be loth that my son should, bear the blame of his 
being an ill husband, and leave his first calling to labour, 
for to leave over to be a good thriving fellow. I used him 
so still, though other civil service, washing among. It is 
commonly spoken that Fynch of Woodend and Guaram 
are joint companions in all ill fellowship. Use them there- 
after, and take no luck - by such. You and your brother 
have taken much discredit by not judging wisely and 
rightly of those; yea, both of you, over-credit to your 
willing hinderance. I pray the Lord give you both good 
understanding by His word and spirit, and health to serve 
Him in truth, to your good estimation, with increase of His 
blessed favour. Let not your men lie privy hereof. As 
your good mother, I thus certify. Think of it. 

Your mother, 

'A. 33. 

Use your legs betimes, for fear of losing by disuse. 

Good Rolf was here to-day to speak with me, and very 
sadly said thus to me, that he had before now, and presently 
again did hear that his farm should be let from him; 
whereupon his ancient wife and he both were much grieved, 

I told him I never heard any tittle of it, and thought it 
was nothing ; so it will be worse, I wis, for you-to make a 
change for Humphrey. He hopes you will at least let him 
tarry iij years longer after his present state. Finished • 
scamblers are easily had eveiywheie, but discieet, honest. 
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sufficient farmers would be continued ; they serve the 
country and countenance their landlord indeed. Guar am 
will prove stark naught if yon suffer him to let the ground 
from Pleatah farm ; you are marvellously abused by him 
and misled ; some in my house are too often with him. I 
will look better to them for it. Yet. by them I hear of 
these his naughty doings, both for himself and you. God 
be with you, and make you able to every good duty, and 
guide you all ways to your comfort. God knows when I 
shall see you. I am therefore more careful to advertise 
you to beware. Remember Groome I pray you. Brocket 
wall make jest of us both. Keep not superfluous servants 
to mar them with idleness and undo you. Let Large live 
at home ; best for him, a married man. Nobody see this, 
but burn it, or send it back ; and so commend you to the 
Lord. 


Lady Bacon to Anthony Bacon. 

(Orig. Lambetli MSS. 651, fol. 65.) 

SON, April 1, 1595. 

Woodward told me you required a hogshead of beer. 
I will, if it please God I come. well and in time home to- 
morrow, I will send you one by the cart of my best ordi- 
nary beer ; the rest remaining is March. I pray you let 
me have another hogshead for it. I shall lack else ; and 
let one he ready with a car, because of double jumbling. 
I think, well used, you may drink it after five days settling 
at least ; but that, as you see, being above iiij months old, 
after it is broached it will not last above a fortnight because 
of turning. 

This bearer I have newly taken into my house. 

A. B. 
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Law Bacon to Anthony Bacon. • 

(prig. Lnml>d!i MSS. G.77, fol. Gl.) 

Gorlminburv, April 3, 1505. 

T thank you for your horses. I send you a hogs- 
head of November beer, methinks good, nnd a barrel also 
of the same brewing which 1 did cause the brewer then to 
tun of the first tap of the same brewing, and so strong, 
because at. that time it. was thought, you would come to 
Ih'dhurn, and 1 meant it to you: it. is so strong as I would 
not drink ordinarily to my meals, but do you use it to your 
nmd good; in any wise when these two vessels be empty 
let them be returned by the cart. I cannot, want [do 
without] them indeed, and they be strong, besides divers 
other voxels of mine sent, to your sundry places. 1 did at 
one time send six together, if not seven, to Kedburn, and I 
paid vii.w for beading and hooping and seasoning of them ; 
howsoever they make you pay afterward. I did so in 
truth. 1 pray remember G room's ill handling, and curb it 
well for all bi« naughty and tippling mates. 3 wrong my 
nu n. living well nnd Christinnly in their honest vocation, 
to suffer them to be ill entreated and myself contemned : 
1 m< an not so. Crosby purposeth to he with you on Holi- 
day if God wilh.nnd your corn ready. 

Tour mother, 

A. 33. 


Y« -t- nh'.y. ‘•-'■'ini; my Kin-ell at tim 33hwkfrinrs 
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App. Robert , Cecil. « No, no,” said sbe, “ it is too late ; be hath 
IX. 11. marred all, and tbat against my counsers liking at all.” 
Rut [do] not you nor your brother intermeddle in >it nor be 
a knowing of it. I pray you show your brother this, and 
let him not take knowledge lest you both set on work; 
and for that Howard, once again be very ware as of a 
subtle serpent. Burn all, for fear of the servants. Be 
not hasty to remove. Your drink well used, and not set 
abroach all at once, above the bung first, then by degrees 
lower Once or twice, will be better and last long, saith the 
brewer. York House lease is not here, as I said to my 
cousin Kemp. Mr. Bayley hath seen every place pur- 
posely to satisfy my Lord Keeper.' I do not remember 
that ever I saw any lease from the Bishop sealed, but by 
parley and trust betwixt both. Farewell. The brewer, 
who 'is now here, saith that your beer now sent, well 
handled, will drink well a month’s space. Let not your 
servants beguile you secretly or openly. Use your legs in 
any wise and daily, lest they fail you when you would ; 
neglect not in time, and serve the Lord with all your 
heart. 

12. Lady Bacon to Anthony Bacon. 

(Orig. Lambeth. MSS. 651, fol. 102.) 

May, 1595. 

Grace, and the love of the Lord in Christ. — Your 
beer, well handled I trust, is meant to be sent to-morrow 
early. The brewer hath been careful himself. I had 
no brewing, I dare say these twelve months, more clili- . 
gently attended upon of my servants ; if the carriers do 
their part, and all were well watched and looked to in the 
cellar, it is thought for your own special use it will last 
till nigh Michaeltide, both for quantity and quality. As 
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you appointed it is brewed, S hogsheads in all, and of the 
chiefest beer 2 hogsheads, marked with an S on each side 
of the wheel mark : the third, somewhat less strong, being 
a second, is marked, likewise with chalk, with a smaller 
wheel mark, and one only S, by it to Icnow it rightly. All 
the other live alike. C4od give you the right use of all 
His gifts to God’s glory and your own farther advancement 
mid true comfort, 

’ ~ The towelled horse I had no mind to indeed, nor the 
horse Master Spencer rode on. Lawson thrust in here his 
and others smut tied and spoiled beast. The horse is full 
of wind galls, a token of very spoiling in riding and dress- 
ing. Grass is here yet but poor and scant, and I must 
turn out shortly ni) T two service geldings of necessity. I 
will not change my own faulty husband’s horse for yours, 
both heavy and stumbling, and never broken for such a 
toward horse when you first had him. Diverse of my folic 
now sicldy. God increase your health I pray God, and 
be merciful to us both. 

I thank you for your comely ran stiff; it is supposed he 
will hunt after sheep ; he is too old ; I durst not prove 
him yet. 

Your mother, 

A. Bacon. 

Lady Bacon to Anthony Bacon. 

(Orig. Lambctli MSS. G57, fol. 144.) 

SON, ' 3 June, 1505. 

You had a mind to have the long carpet and the 
ancient learned philosopher’s picture from hence : but, 
indeed, I had no mind thereto,, yet have I sent them, very 
carefully bestowed and laid in a hamper for safety in 
carriage. 
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An\ For (lie carpet, being without gold, you shall not I 
J h 1*3. think have the like at this time in London, for the right, 
and not. painted, colours; which is too common in this 
age in more things than carpets, and such it is for all not 
of late bought worth you to buy. Such implements as 
your father left T have very diligent locked in and kept. 
^ on have now hared this house of all the best; a wife 
would have well regarded such things, hut now they shall 
serve for use of gaming or tippling upon the table of every 
coimnon person, your own men as well as others, and so 
be spoiled ns at lledbum. I would think that John, your 
tailor, should be fittest to look well to your furniture. 
God, I humbly beseech Him, increase in you daily spiritual 
store, and also the comfort of bodily health and other 
comforts of this life to His own good pleasure, to whose 
fatherly love in Christ I commend you. 

I wish the hamper were not opened till yourself were at 
Chelsea, to see it done before you ; for the pictures are 
put orderly within the carpet. You have one long carpet 
already. I cannot think what' use this should be. It will 
be an occasion of mockery that you should have a great 
J , chamber, called and carpeted. What I say is not foolish. 
Draw no charge till God better enable you ; but observe 
narrowly both for your health and purse. Surely your 
vi s beer is no ordinary drink' for your house no time of 
the year specially, and usually too strong for you; but - 
Podagra will bestir him. Seeing God hath given you 
some good abilities, I would, I trow, watch over my diet 
and everything to put them in. use by health to God’s 
glory and your own more credit, 
s If her Majesty have resolved upon the negative for 
your brother, as I hear, truly, save for the biuxst a little, 

I am glad of it. God, in His time, hath better in store X 
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trust. For, considering Ms kind of liealtk qnd what 
cumber pertains to that office, it is best for him I hope. 
Let us all pray the Lord we make us to profit by His 
fatherly correction ; doubtless it [is] His hand, and aU for 
the best, and love to His children that will seek Him first, 
and depend upon His goodness. Godly and wisely love 
ye like bretM-en, whatsoever [happen], and be of good 
courage -in the Lord with good hope. 

Farewell! take diligent heed of your health; be master 
of yourself and act most prudently. 

Your mother, 

A. Bacon, Widow. 

Do not readily relinquish or' grant your town house to 
any one. 

Lady Bacon to Anthony Bacon. , 

(Orig. Lambeth MSS. 657, fol. 20B.) 

Gorhamhmy, July 30, 1595. 

I most humbly thank God and much rejoiced when 
I heard by Crosby you do more exercise your body and 
your legs, and that in your course you go to the Earl 
yourself at occasions ; surely soon, by the grace of God, 
you shall find great help by bodily exercise in season, and 
much refreshing both to body and mind, and be more 
accepted of. I would advise you went sometimes to the 
French church, and have there, and bash not your neces- 
saries for warmth to hear the public preaching of the word 
of God, 4s it is His own ordinance, and, armed so with 
prayer for understanding, it maketh the good hearers 
wise to God, and enables them to discern how to walk in 
their .worldly vocation, to please God, and to be accepted 
of man, indeed, which God grant to you both. 
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Truly,, son, 'the miller’s last coming to yon was but of a 
craft to colour his halting touching his secret consenting 
to steal, as cause bath been given to suspect him, not lately 
alone, but long : he waxeth a subtle fellow, and hath a 
cunning head of his own, now he goeth with meal to 
London and to some other places hereabout, and will mar 
the mill, I doubt, by his flitting. Wherefore should he have 
a net ? himself confessed about the scouring of the mill, 
but lately, that there was store of trout, and now almost 
none, because Bun and others did lately rob, as you know. 
I took the miller’s part defending his right dealing, and 
so the justices have bound Bun to good a-bearing till next 
sessions ; but that same Bun said earnestly that the miller 
could join and bear with some, and he could abide by it, 
and so hath Mr. Coltman said when I have blamed him 
but for angling. Certainly, son, where he bringetk you, 
though I would they were more for you, he carrieth to 
Sir. Preston and others twice as many, but say yet not so 
to him, I mean to take his net from him, he is waxen so 
heady, new-fangled, that the mill goeth to wreck, and 
customers begin to mislike and to forsake it, which will 
hinder our living and discontinue it. I will cause Hum- 
phrey to be paid as you order with Cl’osby; surely set 
aside my poor mortmain, but 2001, or little above, a small 
portion for my continuance. I thank the Lord for all : 
spending money goeth but from hand to mouth, as they 
say, with me. I gave your brother at twice 25b for his 
paling, the rather - to cheer him since he had nothing of 
me. Crosby told me he looked very ill; he thought lie 
taketh still inward grief ; , I fear it may hinder his health 
hereafter. Counsel to be godly wise' first, and wise for him- 
self too, and both of you look to your expenses in time, 
and- oversee those you trust how trastily, for I tell you 
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plainly it liath been long commonly observed that both 
your servants are full of money. 

My Lord Chief Baron’s marriage with your sister I 
never [had] any inkling of before Crosby told. I pray at 
your leisure write to me some circumstance of the manner, 
and God bless it. I send Winter purposely, because you 
should not send your boy. Gorhambury, penultima of 
July. 

Your mother, 
A.B. 

Isobody but yourself see my letters, I pray you. 

After harvest some venison would do well here. God 
bless you daily with good increase. 


Lady Bacon to Anthony Bacon. 


(OrigT Lambeth MSS. Got, fol. 211.) 


7 of Aug. If)fl5. 


For your bottles I thank you. The malmsey I 
tasted a little; very good. Humphrey shall, God willing, 
be answered ; but with a sight of his reckoning lie asketh 
for 20 neats’ tongues at once, not very seldom neither; 
for l\Ir. Barber Crosby will go within these 3 days to 
keep your erOdit with him, and such is a very Christian 
duty. Owe nothing to any. snitli the Lord in His word, 
hut to love one another. 1 would 1 were able to help you 
both out of debt ; hut set apart my poor mortmain, which 
1 certainly have vowed for any acknowledgments to God. 

1 am not worth one 10()Z. Yea and specially you have 
spent me quick ; nothing can therefore remain after T am 
dead. God bless you I I had not sent now but forth?* 
eau-e, by your mr-sntge ’ * Wv^r. The two counted 
sidoi- vill neiuhbmir t that f«-ar God nd^ 
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App. love His, word ; indeed zealously, specially the younger 
II* 15* sister. Yet upon advice and some experience I would 
earnestly counsel you to be wary and circumspect, -and not 
, to be too open nor willing to prolong speech with the 
Countess of Warwick. She, after her. father’s fashion, 
will search and sound and lay up with diligence, mar kin g 
things which seem not courtly, and she is near the Queen, 
and follows her father’s example too much in that. This 
is the cause of my now writing. Another matter is, that 
now the marriage of your sister is well, by God’s appoint- 
ment, I trust [you] use not such broad language upon 
mislike of unldndness. Your men and others, how per- 
adventure you mark not, may hurt you very much. Surely 
if such phrases as you wrote in your letter or such deriding 
should come to his ear, it would be very hurtful to you 
- more than one way, which you need not, being never 
abroad amongst them. Your sister’s nature is but unirind, 
and at that time of her marriage could not herself think 
of such things. I pray hearken to him with all courtesy ; 
he is of marvellous good estimation for his religious mind 
in following his law-calling uprightly ; beware, therefore, 

>" in words and deeds and speeches at table before him. 
There is scarce any 'fidelity in servants. I write more 
hereof, because others mite your letters and not yourself. 

I am sorry your brother with inward secret grief hin- 
dereth his health. Everybody saith'he looketb thin and 
pale. Let him look to God, and confer with Him in godly 
exercise of hearing and reading, and continue to be noted . 
to take care: I had rather ye both, with God’s blessed 
favour, bad very good healths and were well out of debt, 
than any office. ' Yet, though the Earl showed great affec- 
tion, he marred all with violent courses. ' I pray God 
increase His fear in his heart and a hatred of sin ; indeed, 
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halting before the Lord and backsliding are very pernicious. 
I am heartily sorry to hear how he [the Earl of Essex] 
sweareth and gameth unreasonably. God cannot like it. 
I pray show your brother this letter, but to no creature 
else. Bemember me and yourself. 

Tour mother, 

A. B. 

Gorlmmfoury, 51h August, '05. 

With a humble heart before God, let your brother be 
of good cheer. Alas 1 what excess of bucks at Gray’s Inn, 
and to feast it on the Sabbath. God forgivo and have 
mercy upon England ! 

Lady Bacon to Anthony Bacon. 

(Orig. Lambeth MSS. G52, fol. 8G.) 

Gorlmmbury, Oct. 2], 1505. 

Since it so pleaseth God, comfort your brother 
kindly and Christianlv,' and let me, mother, and you, both 
my sons, look up to the correcting hand of God in your 
wants everyway, with humble hearts before Him, and with 
comfort, and procure your health by good means carefully. 
If I did not warily sustain and abstain, I should live in con- 
tinual pain pitifully. For set sickness, to speak of, I have 
not now, I thank God, but very cumbersome troublous acci- 
dents to keep me to exercise mollification. Bemember, 
her Majesty is, they say, now atKiehmond. God preserve 
her from all evil, and rule her heart to the zealous setting 
forth of His glory ! Want of this zeal in all degrees is the 
very ground of our honest trouble. We have all dallied 
with the Lord, who will not ever suffer Himself to be 
mocked. I send yon xij pigeons, my last flight, and one 

* 
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ringdove beside, and a black coney taken by John Knight 
this day, and pigeons, too, to-day. Laurence can tell von 
my Lady Stafford's speech was of yon, as she hath heard 
from her Majesty, marvelling von came not to see her in 
so long space. Consider^ well and wisely; for I sent him 
to her to know of ber Majesty's good estate to Nonsuch, 
according to my duty, and to Mr. Doctor Smith. He came 
not borne by London, as I bade him : do what you may for 
health, piously and diligently, out of question. Where you 
be yon must needs disorder your time of diet and quiet ; 
want of which will still keep you in lame and uncomfort- 
able. I hear the Lord Howard is too often with you. He 
is subtilly deceitful. Beware ! beware I Bam this. The 
Lord of heaven bless you from heaven, in Christ our Lord 
and hope. 

Tour mother, 

A. Bacon. 

Bum, I pray, but read well first. 


p q-p Lady’ Bacon to Axthoxy Bacox. 

(Orig. Lambeth 31SS. 057, fol. 113.) 

Gofhamburv, tone 15. 15S0. 

Bv the good hand of .the Lord I am come well to 
Gorhambury, where I find my household well and in good 
-order. I thank God mv sister mv Ladv Bussell’s coach i< 
far easier than either of yours, and her man, a comely man 
withal, did it with care and very well ; and your brother’s 
footman did very diligently go by me. Here be no straw- 
berries nor fish to send; and for beer, son, I have none 
ordinary under five weeks, at least above a month, brewed 
the first week of May, which now carried, after so long 
settling and in the heat of summer, must needs be spoiled. 
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m. 

Lady Anne Bacon, Jun., to her brothers Francis 
and Anthony Bacon. ' 

(Orig. Lambeth MSS. 618, fol. 10.) 

GOOD Brothers, Guilford, 16th March, 1592. 

Being very desirous to see you both at Bedgrave, 
and yet lotli to put you to that pain which might hy my 
desire impair your healths "by entreating your repair into 
this country, yet can I not refrain, upon this occasion offered 
of the marriage of my daughter, heartily to pray you both 
to bestow your travels to Bedgrave to the same, where, if 
it shall please God so to dispose of your business and healths 
as I may see you, I shall think myself greatly beholden to 
you, and the feast greatly honoured by your presence. I 
hope also it will be comfortable to you, both in rejoicing 
with, my husband and me in the action itself, and also in 
the intercourse and meeting of many good friends which 
you there shall see and meet with, especially your brother 
Anthony, having been so long absent from us all, and by 
that means have not seen sundry of those good friends of 
yours which I hope you shall there see. The day is ap- 
pointed to be on the Thursday, the 6th of April ; and even 
so, with my very hearty commendations to you both, and 
wis hin g you all good as. to myself, I cease to trouble you. 

Yoimvery loving sister, 

Anne Bacon. 
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No. IV. 


Francis Bacon to Thomas Phillips. 


(Orig. in State Paper Office.) 

SlR, 

I congratulate your return, hearing that all is passed 
on your hvord. Your Mercury is returned, whose return 
alarmed us upon some great 'matter which I fear he will 
not satisfy. News of his coming came before his own letter, 
and to other than to his proper street, which maketh me 
desirous to satisfy or to solve. My Lord hath required him 
to repair to me, which, upon his Lordship’s and my own 
letter received, I doubt not but he will with all speed per- 
form, when I pray you to meet him if you may, that, laying 
our heads together, we may maintain his credit, satisfy my 
Lord’s expectations, and procure some good fruit. I pray 
thee rather spare not your travail, because I think the 
Queen is already party to the advertisement of his coming 
over, and, in some, suspect, which you may not disclose to 
him. So I wish you as myself, this 15th of September, 
1592. 

Your ever assured, 


Er. Bacon. 


, Francis Bacon to Thomas Phillips. 

(Orig. in State Paper Office.) 

Mr. Phillips, ’ [1503.] 

I send you the copy of my letter to the Earl touching 
the matter between us proposed. You may perceive what 
expectation and conceit I thought good to imprint into my 
Lord, both of yourself and of this particular service. And 
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as Hint which is in general touching yourself I know you 
2. arc very able to make good, so in this beginning of intelli- 
gence I pray spare no care to conduct the matter to sort 
to good effect. The more plainly and frankly you shall 
deal with my Lord, not only in disclosing particulars, but 
in giving him ea reals and admonishing him of any error 
which in this action he may commit (such is his Lordship’s 
nature), the better he will take it. I send you also his 
letter, which appointeth this afternoon for your repair to 
him, which I pray, if you can, perform ; although, if you 
are not fully resolved of au} r circumstance, you may take 
a second day for the rest, and show his Lordship the party’s 
1 etter. If you r business suffer you n ot to attend then- Lord- 
ships to-day, then excuse it by two or three words in writing 
to his Lordship, and offer another time. 

In haste, your ever assured, 

Fk. Bacon. 

Whereas I mention in my letter an intelligence standing 
in Spain of my brothers, I pray take no knowledge at all 
thereof. 

Francis Bacon to Thomas Phillips. 

(Orig. State Paper Office.) 

Mr. Phillips, p 593.3 

I have excused myself of this progress, if that be 
to excuse to take liberty whore it is not given. Being now. 
at Twickenham, I am desirous of your company. You may ' 
stay as long and as little while as you will ; the longer the 
better welcome. Otia colligunt mentem ? And, indeed, I 
would be the wiser by you in many things, for that I call 
to confer with a man of your fulness. In sadness come, as 
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you are an honest man. So I wish you all good. From 
Twickenham Park this 14th of August. 

Yours, ever assured, 

Fr. Bacon. 

Francis Bacon to his aunt Cooke. 

(Orig. at Lambeth Palace, 649, p. 237.) 

AtJNT, "Windsor Castle, 29 Oct. 1593. 

I had spoken a good while since with my Lord- 
Treasurer, whose Lordship took pains to peruse the will 
which I had with me, and in conversation was of opinion 
that, if the younger children wanted reasonable allowance, 
it should be supplied, and the other parties to be stored for 
their advancement : of the same mind I ever was and am, 
and there is nothing in my cousin Morise’s note against. 
Accordingly I have enclosed a note, of a proportion which 
I think you cannot dislike, and which I pray communicate 
with my cousin Morise and the rest of the executors. " For 
my part, I wish you as a kind alliance. But the question 
is not between you and me, but between your profit and 
my trust. I purpose as soon as I can conveniently to put 
the money I have into some other hands, lest you think 
the case of the money prevaileth with me; but I will 
endure in a good cause, and wish I you right well. 

Jn haste, your loving nephew, 

Fra. Bacon. 

v 

Francis Bacon to Sir Thomas Coningsby. 

(Orig. at Lambeth Palace, vol. G49, p. 236.) 

My very good Cousin, [Oct. 1593.] 

Whereas this gentleman, Mr. Nicholas Trot, one to 
whom, besides familiar acquaintance, I am much beholden. 
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App. hath conveyed unto him for his money a lease of the pre- 
'IV. 5. bend of Withington, under the title of Mr. Heyghton, that 
was sometimes of the counsel of the Marches, a man not 
like to have been overreached in his bargains, against the 
which one Wallwyne claimeth by a former deed of gift, 
supposed to be forged and appearing to be fraudulent, 
because the same party undertook afterwards to sell it, and 
his interest hath been quietly missed by twenty years’ 
space, I am earnestly to recommend the assistance of this 
my friend, according to the equity of the cause, to your 
good favour, whereof there will be the more need, both 
because he is a stranger in the country, and because the 
adverse party, as I understand, hath used force about the 
possession; and therefore, good cousin, let him use your 
experience and careful countenance for direction and help, 
according to that good affection which I persuade myself 
you bear me, and which I am ready to answer in all kind- 
ness. And so I wish you as 
* <* — 

Your assured loving cousin, . 

Fk. Bacon, &c. 


B ' Francis Bacon to Sir Francis Allen. 

^ * V 

(Orig. at Lambeth Palace, 649, 309.) 

"Bdborne, this 25th of December, 1593. 

I accept with all kindness and thanks possible the 
demonstrations yon make from time to time of a sincere 
affection and singular respect towards me, namely, in your 
last letter to myself, and approve wholly yours to my 
brother, even to the least and last tittle thereof, wishing as 
a brother, for his own sake, that he had had but half as 
good a ground and reason for his demand as you have for 
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your answer. Protesting unto you with a sincerity very 
present to the merit of your own x touching me without 
prejudice, that the scanty link of German consanguinity 
should never have prevailed so far with me as to have once 
moved me to have given my clear consent to my brother 
for such liis request or recommendation. . Touching your 
particular business, I will not fail, by God’s grace, in my 
next to our most honourable Earl, to perform my utter- 
most, and will not forget to acknowledge to our good friend' 

; Mr. Standen, that whatsoever friendly office he shall -have 
‘ rendered by his assistance to do to you, that same is done 
to myself.. And so, with most hearty wishes of your health 
. and contentment, I commit you to the protection of the 
Almighty, remaining always inviolably - 

Your most entire friend and servant, 

. - • ' "■ ,. F. B. 

Francis Bacon to Sir. Francis Allen. - * '•* 

(Orig. at Lambeth Palace, 649, 310.) 

Sir FeANCIS Allen, Hampton Court,' Dec. 20, 1593. 

I do so much favour this , gentleman, Mr. Garret, 
•who, from my praise entered a course of following the 
wars, which hath succeeded unto him as to his good com- 
mendations, so yet nevertheless not hitherto to his settling 
in any. place answerable to his desert and profession. In 
regard whereof, understanding; of the nomination and ap- 
pearance of employment in Ireland, he conceiveth it will 
be some establishment to. him if he. may receive your 
favour, being by you accepted in the place' of your lieute- 
nant, your : own virtue and reputation answered, and the 
uncertainty of the French employment. ' Of his proof and 
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Arr * sufficiency to serve I write the less because I take it to be 
IV. 7. well known to yourself, but for my particular I do assure 
you I can hardly imagine a matter wherein you shall more 
effectually tie me unto you than in this. I wished him to 
use me but as a mean of my brother’s commendation, 
which I esteemed to be of extraordinary weight with you. 
But because this was the readier and that the entireness 
between my brother and myself is well known to yon, he 

desired to begin with this. Thus I;wish you all protection. 

\ 

Tours in unfeigned good affection, 

Fr. Bacon. 

I was sonw to hear from Mr. Anthony Standen so 
sharply and unseasonably you were afflicted by the gout. 
But you have of him a careful solicitor, and if I can come 
in to him with any good endeavour of mine you may reckon 
of it. 

. i 

IV. S . Franck Bacon to the Masters of Bequests. 

(Orig. in the Record Office.) 

[? 1593 .] 

After my hearty commendations. At the request 
of this bearer, Mr. Edward Cottwin, an ancient follower 
and well-wilier to my name. and family, I have considered 
of a suit of his depending before you for the recovery 
of certain rents due unto Mm for clivers years past, 
and detained from Mm only upon a strained construction 
of extreme law. And finding the honesty of the man 
and the equity of his cause to deserve favour, considering 
that the main matter (which is the sum in demand) is 
freely acknowledged, I could do no less than recommend 
Mm unto your good discretions, desiring you in regard of 
his great loss and troubles to afford him,' that which you 
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deny to no man, lawful favour and expedition, wliieli I App. 
sliall be always ready thankfully to acknowledge by such IY. 8. 
friendly offices as shall fall within my compass. And so I 
leave you to God’s safe tuition. 

Eesting your very loving friend, * 

Fr. Bacon. 

Francis Bacon to Mr. Skinner. IY. 9. 

(Orig. at Lambotli Palace, 650, 143.) 

Sir, July 29, 1594 . 

I hope you will not find it strange nor amiss if the 
confidence I have in your kind affection makes me so bold 
as most earnestly to request you to pleasure me with the 
loan of five hundred pounds for a year. My occasion to 
employ the same presently is important. My meaning 
(though I say it myself) is entirely, as it ought to be, to 
satisfy you •without fail at the day, and your assurance.' 
shall be my brother A. Bacon’s and my own bond. 

The occasion, my good cousin, and my meaning being 
by you believed, as I assure myself they shall and most 
heartily pray they may you, I cannot doubt of the friendly ' 
assistance of my request as a form of assurance, but look 
for such a special favour at your hands, which I shall be 
always ready and glad to acknowledge when and wherein 
soever it shall please you to employ my true good will and 
sincere affection. And so, desiring your answer, which 1 
hope shall be no less to my contentment than my resolu- 
tion of full acknowledgment to yours,- I commit you to 
the protection of the Almighty, 

And rest your entire loving cousin to use, 

F. B. 
z 2 
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Francis Bacon to 312 . Tor:.- a 
£t L.-xcctl Pokes, 650, ISO.; 

V OV''G, Gray's Inn, Sept. 2, 3594. 

I shall desire your friendly pains in the repairing 
and punishing of an outrage offered by one Thomas Lewys, 
dwelling near 33 hiteehapeL upon a Trench gentleman of 
%-en- good quality and honourable, and my special acquaint- 
ance, and upon bis company, not in terms alone, but in 
very furious assailing them. 2Iy request to you is the 
rather for the good report of our nation, whither this gen- 
tleman is come only for his own satisfaction and experience, 
that he may have experience of the good policy amongst 
us in correcting such insolences, specially upon strangers of 
his respect. And therefore desire you so great an abuse 
may be examined and corrected. And so in haste I wish 
you very well. 

Tour very loving friend. 

Fn. Bacon. 

The French gentleman’s name is Sir. Corugues, son 
to the principal treasurer of Guienne, and this bearer shall 
relate to you the particularities of the abuse. 


IV. 11 . 


Francis Bacon- to Anthony Bacon*. " 

(Orig. at Lambeth Palace, 650, 227.) 

BROTHER, Gray’s Inn, Dec. 10, 1594. 

I moved you to join with me in' security for 5001, 
which I did purpose then decidedly' to have taken up; 
3001 odd secure, and 200?. by way of forbearance, both to 
the satisfaction of Peter Van, our servant. * I thank you, 
you assented. I have now agreed with Peter for the taking 
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up ot tiie wnole of one man’s, according to which I send 
you tlie bonds and securities. You shall find the bond to 
be of 600?., which .is one hundred more than it was at first. 
The jewel cost 500?. and odd, as shall appear to you by my 
bond. Next I send you immediately for use an agreement, 
so to free you of one hundred, for which you stand bound 
to Mr. Willis Fleetwood. So in haste I commend you to 
God’s good preservation. 

Your entire loving brother, 

Fr. Bacon. 

v F rancis Bacon to Anthony Bacon. 

(Orig. at Lambeth Palace, 650, 237.) 

Good Brother, [Dec. 1594.] 

If you leave the matter to me, I am like both to 
deal with my Lord of Essex in it, attending the first occa- 
sion, and to fortify it otherwise, as I will hereafter give you 
account. And where I doubt, acquaint you in particular 
beforehand. For Mr. Sugden, I had rather have brought 
payment than allegation. I ever doubted the resting upon 
[him] would come to nothing, and I desire you to do as you 
wish ; and yet I will endeavour to speed my part never- 
theless, and the whole if I can. 

Mr. Trott I have desired to be here after to-morrow 
to see her. He taketh this Iris second chance. I desired 
Dr. Hammond to visit you from me, whom I was glad to 
have here, he being a physician, and my complaint being 
want of digestion. 

. I hope by this Sir Ant. Perez has seen the Queen dance. 
That is not it, but her distraction of body to be fresh and 
good, I do pray God both subjects and stranerers mav 1< > v 
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App. be witnesses- of. I would be sorry tbe bride and bride- 
IV. 12. groom should be as the weather hath fallen out: thus, it 
goes to bed fair, and rises lowering. Thus I commend you 
to God's best preservation. 

Your entire loving brother, 

Fe. Bacon. 

IY. 13 . Francis Bacon to the Earl of Salisbury. 

(Orig. in State Paper Office.) 

It may please your Lordship, Dgo?.] 

I send the two bills according to your Lordship's 
pleasure signified to me, hoping your Lordship will pardon 
me that they come not precisely at the hour. The book 
is long dud full of difficulty ; and a business such as this is, 

I do not much trust to servants or precedents. I found it 
more convenient to put one payment more upon the Privy 
Seal than your Lordship directed , and to take it from the 
rent; because else, the grant must have been for ten 
years and a half, which is not formal. So I most humbly 
leave, 

And rest your Lordship’s most humble and bounden, 

F, Bacon. 

^7 24 Francis Bacon to the Earl of Salisbury. 

(Orig. in tho State Paper Office.) 

It may please your Lordship, 2Stii October, igos. 

According to your Lordship’s warrant of the 35th 
of June last I made a book ready for his Majesty’s signa- 
ture to tbe use of Mrs. Ellis of the benefit of an extent of 
the lands and goods of Richard Yonge her father, extended 
for a debt of 3000Z. upon recognizances; which book is 
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since past the Great Seal. And now having received order 
from your Lordship for amendment of the defects in that 
patent, I find the case to be thus, — That she lias since dis- 
covered two other debts of record, the one of 8511?. 19s. 4 d., 
the other of 2100/., remaining upon account in the Pipe 
Office. And though it be, true that she shall reap no 
benefit by the former grant, except these debts be likewise 
released, on regard the Ling may come upon the said lands 
and goods for these debts, — and it may be the meaning was 
in Queen Elizabeth to free and acquit Mr. Yonge of all 
debts ; for else Quid te excmpta juvat sjnnis depluribus una ? 
— yet do I not see how I may pass the book again, with a 
release of these two debts, without your Lordship’s further 
warrant, which I humbly submit to your honourable consi- 
deration. 

Your Lordship’s most humble and boiinden, 

Fr. Bacon. 

Francis Bacon to the Fare of Salisbury. 

(Orig. in the Stato Paper Office.) 

Gray’s Inn, the Gth of July, 1G09. 

It may please your Lordship, 

The assurance which by your Lordship’s directions 
was to be passed to his Majesty by Richard Forebenche, 
one of the yeomen of the guard of Potter’s Park, within 
the parish of Chertsey, in the county of Surrey, is tho- 
roughly perfected ; so if your Lordship so please he may 
receive the money your Lordship agreed to pay for it. 

Your Lordship’s most humble and bounden, 

Fs. Bacon. 


App. 
IV. 14. 


IY. 15. 
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Francis 13 a cox to the Earl of Salisbury. ■ 

IV. 16. 

(Orig. in the State Paper Office.) 

It may please your good Lordship, 

Though Mr. Chancellor and we rested upon the old 
proclamation which Mr. Attorney brought forth, for matter 
of transportation of gold and silver, yet because I could not 
toll whither it were that your Lords hip looked for from- us, 
and because if you should be of other opinion things might 
be in readiness, I send your Lordship a draught of a new 
proclamation, wherein I have likewise touched the point of 
change in that manner as was most agreeable to that I 
conceived of your intent ; the Frenchman, after I had given 
him a day, which was the morrow after your Lordship’s 
departure, never attended nor called upon the matter since. 
Sir Henry Nevill has sent up a solicitor of the cause, to 
whom I perceive by Mr. Calvert your Lordship is pleased 
a copy of his answer when it shall be taken may be de- 
livered. So, praying for your good health and happiness, I 
-humbly take my leave from G-ray’s Inn, this 10th of 
August, 1609. 

Your Lordship’s most humble and bounden, . 

„ Fs. Bacon. 

[y t 17 Francis Bacon to the Eakl of Salisbuhy. 

(Orig. in State Paper Office.) 

Gray’s Inn, the 13th of Sept. 1609. 

It may please your Lordship, 

According to your Lordship’s letter, I send an 
abstract of the bonds and conditions touching the depopu- 
lation, whereby it will 1 appear unto your Lordship that all 
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the articles and branches of the condition consist only of Arp. 
matter of reformation in the. country, and not of any benefit 1 V. 1 7. 
to the King, otherwise than that the forfeiture in point of 
law helongeth to his Majesty; hut then the reformation is 
at large. So J very humbly take my leave. 

Tour Lordship's most humble and bounden, 

Vs. Bacon. 


Ft-. antis Bacon to Sm Junes C.ysau. 


IV. IS. 


(On 5. in Plntc' Pujut Office.) 

It MAY PI.PASK YOUR II OXO l- U, Aug. 2a, 1010 . 

In answer of your letter of the second of this present, 
but not delivered to my hands till the 20th thereof, con- 
cerning Sir Bobert Steward his petition exhibited to his 
Majesty in the name of Edward "Williams, for the now 
founding of the Hospital of St. John’s in the town of 
Bedford, I have examined the state of the cause, as far as 
information may be expected by hearing the one side ; and 
do find : Thai, this hospital passed divers years since by 
a Patent of Concealment to Fnrnehnm, from whom the 
petitioner claimcth. That thereupon suit was commenced 
in the Exchequer, vnfeerein it scemeth the Court found that 
strength in the King’s title, as it did order the hospital 
should receive a new foundation; together with divers good 
articles of establishment of tho good uses, and an allowance 
of stipend unto the master. Nevertheless, I find not this 
order to be absolute or merely judicial ; but in the nature 
of a composition or agreement; and yet that but con- 
ditional : for it directeth a course of judicial proceeding, in 
<Niso the defendants shall not hold themselves to the agree- 
ment. And yet notwithstanding this order bad this life 
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An*. and pur.-ujntice, as I find a Idler from the Lord-Treasurer, 
I \ . I -S'. hw Lordship's father, to flip then Attorney, for drawing up 
a honk for the new inundation. After which time nothing 
was done for nitwit that to me nppeareth : no patent under 
seal, no stirring of the possession, no later order: neither 
doth it nppenrunto me likewise in whose default the falling 
was. But now of late, some four years past, aud about 
fourteen years after the former order, upon information 
given ot the Kings right to the late Lord-Treasurer, Earl 
ol Dorset, his Lordship directed a sequestration of the 
possession, and that without any mention of these former 
proceedings ; but that, being ns it seemeth swiftly granted, 
was soon after by his Lordship revoked. The pretenders 
unto the right of this hospital (with whom likewise the 
possession hath gone) are as it seemeth the master of the 
hospital (at this time one Dennis) and the town of Bedford, 
who claim the patronage of it. But in what state the 
hospital is for repair, or for employment according unto 
the good uses, or for government, I can ground no certifi- 
cate. And therefore it may p lease you to signify unto his 
Lordship as well the state of the cause heretofore opened, 
as my opinion, which is that it were great pity that this 
hospital should continue either not well founded/ 1 or not 
well employed, the rather being situate in so populous and 
poor a town ; and that, nevertheless, herein some considera- 
tion may be had of the patentee’s right ; but for the present, 
that which is first meet to be done, I conceive to be that 
the other party be heard ; and to the end to avoid a tedious 
suit (which must be defended with the moneys that should 
go to the sustenance of the poor), Ms Lordship may 
be graciously pleased to direct Ms letters as well to the 
town of Bedford as to the present incumbent, that they do • 
attend a summary hearing of this cause (if Ms. own great 
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business will not permit), before some other that he shall 
assign ; in which letters it would be expressed that they 
come provided to make defence and answer to three points : 
that is, the .King’s title now in the patentee ; the order and 
agreement in the Exchequer, why it was not performed ; 
and the estate of the hospital, whether it be decayed and 
misemployed ? And so I leave to trouble your Honour 
from Gray’s Inn, 23rd August,' 1610. 

Your Honour’s, to do you service, 

* Fr. Bacon. 


Francis Bacon to Tim Earl or Salisbury. 

(Orig. in tlic Staio Paper Office.) 

London, the 7tli of Slay, 1011. 

It may please your good Lordship, 

Understanding that his Majesty will be pleased to 
sell some good portion of wood in the Forest of Dene, which 
lies very convenient to the company’s wireworks at Tynteme 
and Whitbrooke, we are enforced to have recourse to your 
Lordship as to our governor of the said company, humbly 
praying your Lordship to afford us some reasonable quantity 
thereof, the bettd®to uphold the said works, whereof by 
information from our farmers there we stand in such need 
as without your Lordship’s favour we shall hardly be able 
to subsist any long time. We do not entreat your Lord- 
ship for any other or more easy price than that your 
Lordship directs the sale of it to other, only we humbly 
pray for some preferment in the opportunity of the place 
where the woods he and in the quantity, as it may answer 
in some proportion to our wants. Herein, if your Lordship 
will be pleased to favour us, then we humbly pray your 


ArP. 
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0,f% FRANCIS BACON. 

Lordship to direct us to some such persons as your Lordship 
resolves fo employ in the business. And so we humbly 
lake our leaves of your Lordship. 

Y our Lordship's Immbly at command, 

✓ - Fit. Bacon. 


-Francis Bacon to toe Earl of Salisbury. 

(Orig. in State Paper Office.) 

It may please your Lordship, October, ion. 

I return your good Lord’s minute, excellently, in 
my opinion, reformed from the first draught in some points 
of substance. I send likewise a clause warranting the 
subject to refuse gold lighter than the remedies expressed, 
which is no new device, but the same with 29th Eliz. I 
find also Mr. Dubbleday to make it a tiling difficult to 
name the pieces of more ancient coin than his Majesty’s, 
for which I have likewise sent a clause. This last clause 
is immediately to follow the table of the coins expressed. 
The clause of the weight is to come last of all. So, with 
my prayers, I rest 

Your Lordship’s most humble and bounden, • 

Er. Bacon. 

Francis Bacon to King James. 

(Orig. in the State Paper Office.) 

January 31st, 1615. 

Though I placed Peacham’s treason .within the last 
division, agreeable -to divers predecessors, whereof I had 
the records read, and concluded that your Majesty’s safety, ^ 
and life, and authority was thus by law instanced and 
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quartered, and that it wapiti vain to fortify on three of the Ai* 
heads and leave you open on the fourth, it is true lie 3\. 
heard me in a grave fashion more than accustomed, and 
took a pen and took notes of my divisions; and when hr* 
read the precedent and records would say. That you menu 
falleth within your first or your second division. In the 
end I expressly demanded his opinion as that whereto both 
he and I was enjoined. But he desired mo to leave the 
precedents with him that hemighi advise upon them. 1 
(old him the rest of my follows would despatch their part, 
and I should ho behind with mine, which 1 persuaded 
myself your Majesty would impute rather to his backward- 
ness than my negligence. He said as soon as I should 
understand that the rest were ready he would not be long 
after with his opinion or answer. Tor >St. .John’s your 
Majesty knoweth the day draws on, and my Lord Chancel- 
lor’s recovery the season and his age promise! h not to he 
hasty. I spoke with him on Sunday, at what time I found 
him in bed, but his spirits strong and not spent or wearied, 
and spake wholly of your business, leading me from one 
matter to another, and wished and seemed to hope that he 
might attend the day for St. John’s, as it were (as lie said) 
to be his last work, to commend his service and express his 
a flection towards yapr Majesty. I presumed to say to him 
that I knew your Majesty would be exceeding desirous of 
his being present that day, so as it might be without pre- 
judice to his continuance ; but that otherwise your Majesty 
esteemed a servant more than a service, specially such a 
servant. Surely, in my opinion, your Majesty had better 
put off the day than want his presence, considering the 
cause of the putting off is so notorious, and then the capital 
and the criminal may come together the next term. 1 
have not been unprofitable in helping to discover and 
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as well as your court for persons, and that those that a 
worthy servants in the country shall not need to have the 
dependence upon any the greatest subject in your kingdor 
but immediately upon yourself. 


Francis Bacon to Lord Zouch. 

(Orig. in State Paper Office.) 

Gorhambuiy, 3rd August, 1619. 

Whereas there are processes gone out, at Mr. Attor 
ney General’s prayer, against Hugh Hugginson and Josia* 
Ente, concerning the business against the Dutchmen ir 
Star Chamber; out of a desire to preserve the ancient 
privileges and customs due to your place, not to serve 
such process within your jurisdiction without your leave 
and consent, I thought good hereby to desire your Lord- 
ship for his Majesty’s service, that you would cause them 
forthwith to be sent up to answer Mr. Attorney’s bill, and 
abide such further proceedings as their case shall require. 


Francis Bacon to King James. 

(Orig. in State Paper Office.) 

May it please your Majesty, , Oct. 1626 [? 1620]. 

According to your commandment I have considered 
of your patent granted about the time of your going into 
Scotland unto Mr. Murray and Sir Bob* Lloyd, of a custom 
or duty detained from your Majesty of one shilling four 
pence upon the cloth and 2s. in the pound upon certain 
Northern cloth, by colour of a Privy Seal [of] Queen Eliza- 
beth and of a former Seal certificate made by the Earl of 
Suffolk, then Lord Treasurer, Mr. Chancellor that now is, 
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and myself, tlien your Attorney-General, upon \yhich eer- App, 
tificate the patent did pass.— And do find that the said 'IV. 25. 
certificate is very true and well grounded, wherein I have 
strengthened myself with the opinion of your new Solicitor, 
so that there is no doubt but the right was and is in your 
Majesty, and the third part thereof was sufficiently granted 
unto them, who nevertheless submit their interest (being 
for one-and-twenty years) unto your Majesty. But to suffer 
the patent to go on to operation, either for your Majesty’s 
two parts or their third part, considering that the mer- 
chants have been in long past of that ease, and that cloth 
is now loaden with the pretermitted duty which was not 
before (and of which this is no part), and [damaged] the 
state of the trade of cloth hath been weakened [damaged] 
for that is concerned the cost of some of the out ports 

not in any sort advise it, but humbly leave it to 

your Majesty’s . . . r judgment. 


Francis Bacon to Secretary Conway. 


IV. 26. 


(Orig, in State Paper Office.) , 

Good Mr. Secretary, Jan. 21, 1623. 

When you visited me you expressed in so noble a 
fashion a vif sense of my misfortunes, as I cannot but 
express myself no less sensible of your good fortune, and 
therefore do congratulate with you for your new honour 
now settled. The excellent Marquis brought me yesterday 
to lass the King’s hands, so as now metliinks I am in the 
state of grace. Think of me and speak of me as occasion 
serveth. I shall want no will to deserve it. At best, noble- 
ness is never lost. I rest your affectionate friend, to do 
you service, 


Francis St. Albans. 
. 2 a - 


FRANCIS BACON. 

Francis Bacon to Secretary Conway. 

(Orig. in State Paper Office.) 

Good Me. Secretary, Gray's Inn, 3rd of June, 1624. 

s 

Tin’s gentleman, Mr. Richard Gilman, who hath 
been (?) towards me, hath served formerly in Scinde and 
Russia and the Low Countries, and is suitor now for a 
lieutenant’s place in these succours which are now to be 
sent. I recommend bis suit unto you, and shall give you 
very hearty thanks if, for my sake, you will pleasure him. 

I rest your very affectionate friend, 

Fs. St. Albans. 



No. V. 

Patent Roll, 16 Elizabeth, Part 6, Mkmk 3. 

Regina omib^ ad quos, etc., saltm. 
Sciatis qd nos in consideracoe qd dit- 
cus subditus nr Edwardus Bacon, ar- 
mig 5 , non solum sup se assumpsit 
nos hered et successor nfos exoiriare de solucde quatuor 
librarf et decern solidorf p feod custod parci nri de 
Istleworth als diet’ the newe Parke of Bichemonde in 
Coin nro Midd’ annuatim allocat' sed eciam de onPihj 
repaednu oniu dornorf et ediheiorf in dco Parco existen’ 
et manutenc’ inclaus’ p>dict’ parci cum sepibz et fossat’ 
cum quibz feod et oiffiby uos ad psens oifat sum 9 tra- 
Ridim? concessim 9 et ad iiimani dimisim 9 , ac p ffsentes 
tadim 9 concedim 9 et ad firmam dimittim 9 pfato Edwardo 
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Bacon totum ilium parcuni non do Istle worth als diet’ 
the new Parke of Bicluaonde cum ptin’ in Coin nfo 
Midd’, ac ohies Sras nras prat’ et pastur’ in dco parco modo 
vel nup inclus’ cont’ p estimacoem octoginta septem acr’, 
necnon omia domos, logeas, edificia, gardin’, p'omar, stagn’, 
aquas et piscacoes in pco ptlco existen’, seu cidem ptineh’ ; 
aceciam totam illam primam yesturam et tonsur triu peek 
prati in prato voc’ Perie meade, exta parenm p'dcm jaceii 
p Bivu Thames’ cont’ p estimacoem duodecem acr, ac 
totam illam primam' yesturam et tonsur unius pcell terr in 
coi prato voc More meade, exta dem parcum insimul jacen 
ad Borial finem dci prati, int’ Bivu Thames’ ibm ex parte 
occideh et coe carnpum ibm voc Twickenham feild, ex 
parte oriental contineh p estimacoem quinq^ acr et dimid. 
Q,ue quidem tres pcelle prati in prato voc Perie meade, et 
pcell prati in coi prato voc More meade, nup domui Sion 
in dco Com Midd’ spectabant et ptinebant, ac pcelf Trarf 
et possessions dci nup domus quondam extiter’ et phic 
prime yestuf’ et tonsur’ earfdem p custod parci jpdict’ 
p’cept’ et gavis’ sunt : exceptis tamen semp et nob liered 
et successor nris omio reSvat omibj gi’ossis, arborib 5 , boscis, 
subboscis miner et quarr pdnissbrf. Hend et tenend jpdem 
parcum domos, logeas, edificia, gard, pomar, stagn, terr, 
pastur, prat’, vestur, et tonsur prat or £ accetra omia pdnissa 
supius in liiis jftsent’ dimiss’ cum corf ptin univ’sis, (excep- 
tis p 1 exceptis), p'fato Edwardo Bacon, cxecuf et assign 
suis, a festo Sci Blictiis Arclii ultimo -pt'ito usq, ad finem 
tmini et p Cm imi yiginti et unius aunorf extunc pff sequen 
et plena? complend, reddendo annuatim nob hered et suc- 
cess’ nris, de et ,p p'dco parco cum ptin, sex libras et septem 
solidos ; ac de et p prima vestur et tonsur dearf triu pcel- 
larC prati in prato voc Eerie meade, viginti cl quatuor 
solidos ; ac de et p prima vestur et tonsur pdee pcelle i re 
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App. in coi pratp voc More meade, undecem solid legalis monete 
^ ‘ ^ * Angl ad festa Annunciacois fete Marie vginis et Sci Micfois 
Arclii, ad manus ballivom vel receptor? pmissop p tem- 
pore existen p equales porcoes solvend, durante Fmino 
p^dco. Et p’dcus Edwardus Bacon execntores et assignati 
sui nos lieredes et snccessores nf-os de quatuor libris et 
decern solidis p feod cnstod pci p’dict’ solvend annuatim et 
de tempore in tempus exoniabunt acquietabunt et in- 
dempnes conSvabunt durante frnino p\lco. Et ulPius 
pdcus Edwardus Bacon, executores et assignati sui, omia 
doraos et edificia ac omia sepes, fossata et inclur par ci 
pdic?, cum fossa? sepib3 et le quicksett; riecnon omes 
alias necessaf repac pdnissop (p'Pqarn in Pallac) in oinib3 
et p omia de tempore in tempus tociens quociens necesse 
et oportunii fdit sumptib3 suis et expensis bene et suffi- 
cient? repabunt, supportabunt, sustinebunt et manutenebunt 
durante Pmino pfico, ac jdmissa sufficient repata et manu- 
tenta in fine ftnini illius dimittent. Et volum 9 ac p 
Rentes concedim 9 pfato Edwardo Bacon execu? et assign 
" suis qd bene licebit eis et eon cuitt de tempore in tempus 
cape, pcipe et fiere de, in et sup f missis creseen, competed 
et sufficien liouseboote, bedgebote, firebote, ploughboote,.et 
carteboote ibm et lion alibi annuatim expendend et occu- 
pand duran Smino pdco. Et qd fieant maer in boscis et 
tends p'missom crescen ad et fsus repacoes domom et 
edificiom pdnissom p assignac et supvicoem Senescalli seu 
subsenescalli aut aliom officialdom nfon hered et succes- 
sor,, nror f ibm p tempore existen duran tdnino pdco. Pro- 
viso semp qd si contigdt jMcos sepales redd supius reSvat 
aut eon aliquem aretro fore non solut in parte vel in toto 
(si debito modo petant r ) p spaciu quadraginta diem post 
aliquod festum festom pficom quout piert r solvi debeant, 
qd tunc et deinceps liec p ) sens,dimissio et concessio vacua 
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sit ac p nullo Heat 1, aliquo in p>sentib5 in cont a rmm inde Apr. 
non obstan : aliquo statute, etc. In cujus rei, etc. T’ : It’ : V. 1 . 
apud Westih ?cio die Marcii. 

p Warrant Comissionar. 

Patent Roll, 38 Elizabeth, Part 6, Memb. 25. W - 

Regina orhfirj ad quos, etc., sattm. 

TAJ r>J n ^ 1 

ij con nrm c p Sciatis qd nos tarn ,p fine quadraginta 
I rancisco Bacon, ... . . . . . , . „ 

arini< 9 0 solidon iegabs monete Angi ad Re- 

cept Sc“cii nri ad usura nrurn p difcm 

et fidelem nrm Franciscum Bacon, armiguun, unu de Con- 

silio nro, erudito in lege, soluf, q“m «p diesis aliis causis et 

consideration^, de avisamen ditcop et fideliu Consiliariop 

nrop, Willi, Baronis do Burghly, Tliesaurar nri Angl, et * 

Joins Fortescue, militis, Cancellaf et Sub tliesaurar Cur 

Sc n cii nri, Fclidim 9 , concessim 9 et ad firmam dimisim 9 , no 

p p'sentes t'"‘dim 9 , concedim 9 et ad firmam dimittim 9 pfiato 1 

Francisco Bacon, totarn itt parcellam nram bosci vel Pre 

boscalis, jaceii, crcscen et existeu infra forestam de Zehvood, 

in Coin- nro Soms’, vocal’ et cognit per nomen the Pittf, 

contineii p estimacoem sexaginta acras, sive plus sire 

minus, ac omes copicias, arbores putridas, Anglice diet’ 

seare .or dottrell trees, or shells, or stubbes, et virgult’, 

Anglice diet’ shrubbs, sup phiissa eresceii sive existed, 

unacum oihib3 locis aptis Anglice diet’ Cleares or lawnes 

in pficis Pris boscalib3 content’, necnon lierbagiu jfmissoi^ ; 

ac oihia pficua, comoditates, advantagia, emolumenta, et 

hereditamenta nfa quecunq> de jMict parcel! bosci vel t?re 

boscalis vocat the Pyttf, acciden, renovan sive eifigen, 

.parcel! Maner de Marston Bigott in dco Com nro Soms. 

Exceptis tamen semp et nobis, heredib3 et successor^ 

nris omino reservat’, omib3 arborib3 maer existed, ac omib3 

> 
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Ari’. imjusnmdi pulcluis lej.saplinges qucrcuu aptis fieri vel 
V. macron neenon sufiicicii Icz staddells in quatfc acra 

p'missorf sedm ibnnam statuti in eo easu nupedit’ et pvisb 
I lontl of icnend p’dic? parceil bosciac cct/a omia et singula 
pnuVm cum pf in (except’ p except’) pfafo Francisco Bacon, 
exocutoribp et assign su is a festo Anunciacois be Marie 
A irginis ultimo p?ito usq s ad finem t'mini viginti etimius 
nimorf extune px* sequen et plcnarie complend, Eeddendo 
indc anmiatim nob, hcredibj et successor^ nris, septem 
libras ct deccm solidos legalis monete Angt ad festa Sci 
Micliis Archi et Anunciacois bo Marie Yirginis ad Kecept 
*Sc eii nri sou ad maims Ballivorf vcl Receptorf p’missorf 
,p tempore existed p erpiales porcocs solvend duran Pinino 
p'dco. Et pVlcns Franciscus Bacon, executores et assign 
sui, nisi dims succisiones tantum boscorf p'dict’ infra tin mu 
j> pscntes concessf fac seu fieri causabunt, ac eosdem 
boscos temporib 5 eongruis p succisione boscorf et non all? 
succident, nccnon deos bosc sic p ipm seu assign suos suc- 
cisos cum fossat vel sepibj bene et sufficient 1 includent et 
incipio ac a morsu conculcacbe et damno amliu p'serv abunt 
et custodient absq, imposicoe aliquorf equorf aut amliu in 
eisdcm, qui virgult et lez springf eorfdem boscorf lede 
possint durante Pmino in statuto p bujusmocli generc 
boscorf limitat; Neenon sufficien lez staddells in qualt 
acra ?re boscat scdui form am statuti in eo casu nup edit et 
pvis dimittent et relinquent. Aceciam lias tras nras 
patentes tarn coram Auditore nro Com pdict’ p oftaeoe 
reddit p’dict’ infra spaciu nnius anni j9x sequen post dat 
barf trarf nrarf patenciu q fl m coram Supvisore nro bosc 
nrorf cit 5 Trentliam p supvis pformacoe Convene p’dict 
anteq fl m aliquam succisionem in boscis p’dict fac irrotula- 
bmit seu in-otulari causabunt. Proviso semp qd si contig'it 
pdict’ reddit’ supnis p p’sentes reservat’ aretro fore non 


( 
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\nn-('n\ finem d<7i pruti, int 1 rivu Thnmisis ibidem ox parte 
orriden. <*1 room rnmpmn ibidem, vocal’ TwikenJiam feilde, 
(>x parte oriental i, con (in p csLinmcOem quinq, acras diinict. 
Q.uoqwuhm (res pnradle prati in prato vocal* Ferry meacle 
et parcel} prati in edi prato vocat* Moroni cade, nup domui 
»Sion in dco Com 3Jidd* spectabant ct ptinebant ac parcel} 
drap c*t possessions dee imp domes quondam ext iterant ; 
Ft pfienu prime vesture ct tonsure eor f dem p Custodem 
parei pilci peept* et gavisa fuerunt. Quodquidem pnrcuni 
cl cc?n pmissn p psentes di miss’ dee nnp domui (Siou in 
deo Com Midd* spec tan et ptin ac parcel! possessions inde 
quondam existed ac cuidam Miloni Doddinge, generoso, p 
Iras pins patentes mngno >SigilIo nro Angl sigilia? geren 
dal* njind AVestin, dccimo die Augusti, Anno regni nri 
viccsimo t?cio ,p Pmino triginta annop in Anno Dhi Miftimo, 
quingonlcsimo lionagesimo quarto, ct p annual reddit octo 
libra ij. et duojf solidoi^ (ini? alia) dimiss’ et concessa 
fuerunt, Ac ohiia alia pheua comoditates, adrantagia, 
emolumenta et hereditamen nra quecunq, pdict’ parco et 
cedis pmissis p psentes dimiss* ullo modo spectan rel 
ptineil, nut lit membr’ partes vel pee ft pdict parei et.cedox? 
pmissoiy antehac usual it? p reddit’ inferius pintle reservat’, 
dimiss’, local’, Hit’, cognit’, accept’, usitat’, occupaP, re- 
putat’ seu gavis’ existen. Sciatis ulterius qd nos tam in 
eonsideracoe Svicii pdei Eadi Fletcher, q r ‘m p considera- 
cob 3 sup n dic?, de ampliori gra lira spiali, ae ex Sta sciencia 
et mero motu mis, Tradidim 9 , concessim 9 et ad hrmam 
dimisim 9 , ac p psentes p nob, heredib^ et successor^ nfis, 
t n dim 9 , coheedim 9 et ad firm dimittim 0 , iideli subdito nro 
Johi Hibberd, ornes illas quinquaginta et septem acras et ' 
decern ptieat’ terr arrabit et pastur, 'si ve phis si ve minus, 
cum eon ptin, uriAsis sepatim jaceh et existen in Whaplodd, 
in Coin nro Lincoln, nup in tenura sire occupacoe Thome 
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Pinchbeck et Rici Bennett vel assign suon sive eo]^, alPius, 
ac modo in tenura sive occupacoe Thome Midcllecote vel 
assign suor,, annual reddit’ Quatuor librai^ et triu solidop ; 
Ac oihes illas decern acras Pre arrabil prati et pastur cum 
ptin, jaceii et existen in vill et campis de Whaplodd p'dict’ 
in fMeo Com, quondam in tenura sive occupacoe Johis 
Parker et nup in tenur Wiki Skarlett, et modo vel nup in 
tenura sive occupacoe Johis Dawson et Thome Dawson, 
vel assign suoi^ seu assign eor^ alPius; Ac totam illam 
pastur nram vocat’ Souterland jacen et existed in diet’ vill 
et Campis de Whaplodd j?dict’, quondam in tenura sive 
occupacoe dci Johis Parker, et modo in tenura sive occu- 
pacoe pVlci Wiki Skarlett vel assign suor, annual - redclit’ 
inP se triginta duo^ 'soli do 4 et octo denario^. Quequidem 
j 9 missa in Whaplodd p>dict sunt parcel! Maffii nri de 
Whaplodd, ac nup MonasPio de Crowland quondam spectan 
et ptin, ac parcel! Par f et possessions inde quondam exti- 
terunt, ac plat’ Thome Middlecote p Iras paten magno 
sigillo nro Augl sigillat’, geren dat’ apud Westih, vicesimo 
quarto die Julii, Anno regni nri tricesimo sedo, p Pmino 
viginti et unius annoij. incipiend a Festo Anunciacois he 
Marie Yirginis tunc ultime pPito, Reddend annuatim noh, 
lieredibj et successor^ nris de et p ohiib3 phiissis in 
tenura Thome Middlecote (ut pTerf) existen, Quatuor 
libras et tres solidos, ac de et p p'missis in sepal tenur 
p’dict’ Thome Dawson, J ohis Dawson et Willi Skarlett (ut 
pfertf) existed, triginta duos solidos et octo denarios (inP 
alia) dimiss’ et concebs’ fuerunt; Ac totum ik Scit’ Manor 
de Roxham cum suis jurib3, membris et ptin uniPsis in 
p'dco Coin nro Lincoln, Ac oihia edific, horrea, stabul, 
Columbar, liortos, pomar et gardin cidem spectan, cum suis 
ptin, unu toftum contincn p eslimacdein tres rod, duo • 
croft’ eontinen p estimaedem duas acras sive plus sive 
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App. minus cum eo]} ptin, ac duas acras jirati cum ptin, noyem 

V. 3. bovat ?re, prat’ sive pastur, contineh p estimacoem (Incept 5 
et viginti acras, cum ptin Centum acr 2re et pastur vulga- 
riP nuncupaP p uomen yel noia de lez unknowen land? 
die? Sci? Mauer spectan, to? id pastur p trescen? ovil >3 
cum suis jurib 3 et ptin, ac‘ omes illas Pras mariscaf sive 
Coias iu rnarisc ibidem seu alibi diet’ Sci? ptin, parcel 
Marfii riff de Euskington in dco Com nro Lincoln, ac par- 
cel! ?rap et possessions Thome nup Ducis MorPf’ attincti, 
ac cuidam Thome Horseman, GehJoso, p Iras nras paten 
da? vicesimo septimo die March, Anno regni nri tricesimo 
£cio p ftnino viginti et unius anno^, incipiend a Festo 
Animciacois be Marie Yirginis tunc ultimo p'Sito et p 
annual redcli? quadraginta novem solidor f et sex denariop 
dimibs’ et concess’ ; ac totum illud ten nrm ac omes illas 
?ras eidem ten spectan cum ptin, ac to? id claus’ cum suis 
ptin scitua? jaceh et existen in Stewkeley in Corn nro 
Hun?, nup in tenura Thome Anthony e, et modo in tenura 
sive occupacoe Lawrencii Torkinton vel assign suop, nup 
Priora? de Huntingdon quondam spectan et ptin ac peed 
Prap et possessions ' inde quondam existen, ac p’fato Lau- 
rencio Torkington p Iras nras paten, geren da? undecimo 
die Maii, Anno regni nri vicesimo octavo p Smino viginti 
et unius anno 4 incipiend a festo Anunciacois be Marie 
yirgi nis tunc ultimo pffto et p annual reddi? quinqua- 
ginta soliclor f dimiss’ et concess’, ac oihia ilia duo clans’ 
prati et pastur jaceh in Cowbridge in Grlaston, in Com nro 
Sordsett, modo vel nup in tenura sive occupacoe J obis 
Howthins vel assign suoij., ac to? id virgul? in occidental 
parte parci de Wherewell, in tenura J obis Payne, ac totum 
illud cotagiu in Bovetowne in G-laston ptlict, cum curtillag 
et quincp acris et una roda ?re arrabilis in Campis ibidem, 
modo vel nup in tenura Eici Sargant, ac omnes illas duas 
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aem« fro* nrrahit in diml^ eampic ibidem, mode v.« -1 nuj> in 
tenum Enurencii Dnvell. nceoinm nmr-c illns duns nni is 
pad nr jacefi in Krundhnm in tonuni Mutliei Marten vol 
a<-ign fuojv. Quoquidcm pmh-.n .cunt parcel! 7\I anii ni'i de 
Glndon, dr parcel! t'ra r r cl powF-ionti Edrvnrdi nup Dtieis 
SoitiA «e euidam Xieho Coleman p 1 r,i nni< patch. gcivh 
daf apud Wc-lm, deeimo nono die Maii, Anno regni tri- 
cpM’inn Fcdo, p fmino viginf i el nnins minor,. incipiend a 
led*» Anunciacdi"* bo Marie 3 irginis tune ultimo puto, ct 
j> F"pal annual reddii’ oclo polidoig duor r Folidor,., triu 
s '»lidr«r, ct (piatnur denarior,. duoiv Pol id. et duor, solidor, 
dimi-A <t conn fA fucrmit : Aceemm totnm illud Molen- 


dinu aqiiatieunv nrm vocaF Fumelrm Mvll. cum plin, 
Fcintat" jacefi ct oxidch npud Farm-bum Koyall in (Ann 
mo JAiclv’, jic omia ill duo clausa nin jaccu cl ex id eh in 
Fnrnelium Koyall ndicV voenf {he great Kov.nos and the 
litlh* lto\\ne<;. no oiiie iiias t’ra*. nrmbile- ct prat’ nr cidem 
Moh-ndino aliquo umdu speciaii vel pt in, parcel! Manor nri 
do Farnehtun Koyall. parcel! pfu-n-'domi pquid’f dc Fran- 
cisco nup Comitc Salop, ac podeu noh conccAA ante acees- 
fuiii nrm ad (Womuji hujus regni jiV] Anglic, ac dimiivs’ 
euidam AVillo Coxe p !Va< liras paten magno sigillo nro 
Anglic .dgillat', gcivh daf qunrlodceimo die 3Iarcii. Anno 
regni nri undecimo. p tmino viizinti et nidus mmoig inei- 
piond a tempore quo quedain difm'AA euidam Antonio 
Kendo, Cteffoco, de eisdem lct'a p unino viginti ct unins 
annor r p Iras unis patch magno sigillo nro Angt sigillat’, 
gcreh dal’ viccsimo Vein die .Tunii, Anno regni nri tcio, p 


expiraeoem snrsumreddiedem, forisfeur sen dc?mhmcoom 
inde ant alio modo quoeunq, prime et ,px’ vacari, finiri sen 
detminari conti£it et ,p annual reddiT quadra gin (a sotidoi}. 
Et postea euidam Anne Twiste uxi lliomc inistep alias 
Iras nras paten magno sigillo A ’ } sigillat goien dat 
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vicesimo ^quinto die Maii, Anno regni nri vicesimo nono p 
?mino viginti et unius annor f incipiend a festo Anunciacois 
feo Marie Yirginis, quod erit in Anno Dni Miilimo sexcen- 
tesimo ?cio et <p ahuial reddi V quadraginta solidop (in? alia) 
dimiss’ ct concess’, ac totmn illud claus’ sive pastur vocat 
Leafoilde grove, contin p estimacoem quatuor acras ciiidam 
Edmundo Gregorie p Indentur Ambrosii nup Oomitis 
Warr, geren dat’ octavo die J unii, Anno regni nri tricesimo 
pi’imo p tuiino viginti et unius an nop, incipiend a festo 
Sci Micftis Archi adtirnc ultimo p’Pito, ac de et sub annual 
reddit’ sex solidop et octo denariop nup dimiss’, Aceciam 
totam illam parcellam prati vocat’ the Baylies fee, contin 
p estimacoem duas acras, in Broadehall, cuidam Tliome 
Staunton p consimilem Indentur p’dci Ambrosii, Oomitis 
Warr, geren dat’ septimo die Julii, Anno regni nri vicesimo 
primo, t p ?mino viginti et unius annop, incipiend a die dat’ 
diet’ Indentur plato Tliome Staimton, ut p>fert r confect’, 
ac de et sub annual reddit’ Sex solidop et octo denariop 
nup dimiss’. Necnon omes illas sepales ' ?ras et pastur 
existen parcel! parci de Wedgenock, contin p estimacoem 
decern acras cuidam Bobto Slieldon p consimit Indentur 
p>dict’ Oomitis, geren dat’ primo die Octobris, Anno regni 
nri vicesimo septimo, p ftnino viginti et unius annop, inci- 
piend a die dat’ diet’ Indentur pfato Bobto Sheldon, ut 
p>fert r confect’, ac tie Ut sub annual reddit’ triginta L solidop 
simili? nup dimiss’. Quequidem ^missa pfat’ Edmundo 
Gregorie, Tliome Staunton et Bobto Slieldon, ut pfertf 
dimi ss’, sunt parcel! Maner nri de Warr, in Com nro Warr, 
ac sunt parcel! ?rap et possessions in maniby nfis existen 
rone mortis jydict’ Ambrosii, nup Oomitis Warr, defuncti, 
sine kered mascul de corpore suo Itime per eat’, Necnon 
plato Thome Staunton p lfas nras paten, geren dat’ duo- 
decimo die Eebruarii, Anno regni nri tricesimo ?cio, inci- 
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pienda confeccoe (leap Trap paten <p et duraii resid sepal 
tenninop annop supius in p'dict’ sepalilp; Indenturis p'dict’ 
nup Comitis Warr spificat’, et p pdictis sepal annual 
reddit’ in eisdem mencionat’, dimiss’ et concess’ fuerunt. 
necnon totum illud ten nrin et duas bovat’ fre cum eop 
ptin univsis quondam in tenura sive occupaeoe Joftis Mar- 
sliall vel assign suop, scituat’, jacen et existed in Hessey in 
Com nro Ebop vel infra Coin Civitatis Ebop, seu eop 
aliquo annual reddit’ octodecim sob d op, ac totum illud 
altdiin ten imu et duas bovat’ 9re cmn eop ptin ibidem, 
quondam in tenura sive occupaeoe Robti Tarte abas Tatte 
vel assign suop annual reddit’ septemdecem solidop et octo 
denariop ac totum illud ten et duas bovat’ Pre cum eop 
ptin ibidem modo vel nup in tenur sive occup'acoe Thome 
Hedley vel assign suop, annual reddit’ sexdecim solidop. 
Que omia fPmissa in Hessey p'dict' stmt parcel! Maner nri 
de Poppleton, in pVlco Coin nro Ebop. ac nup Monaster be 
Marie, juxta mur Civitat’ Ebop, quondam spectaii et 
ptinen, ac parcel! possessionu inde quondam existed, ac 
cuidam Georgio Tirell p Iras nras paten magno sigillo nro 
Angl sigillat’, geren dat’ apud Westiri, decimo sexto die 
Aprilis, Anno regni nri tmdecimo, p Pmino triginta et 
unius annop, incipiend a tempore quo quedam Ire paten 
et dimissio inde p Iras paten' Dni Phi et p'carissime sororis 
nre Marie, nup Regis et Regine Angbe, sub magno sigibo 
suo Ang! confect’, geren dat’ apud Ashur, vicesimo sedo 
die Aprilis, Annis regnop suop primo et sedo, cuidam 
Rado Hall concess’ p expiracoem, sursum redcbcdem, 
forisfeur, aut abo quocunq 3 modo primum et px vacari, 
finiri seu determinari contigit, et p annual reddit’ quin- 
quaginta unius solidop et octo denariop dimiss’ et concess’ 
fuerunt, ac omia et singula domos, edificia, structur, hor- 
rea, stabul, columbar, hort’, pomar, gardiii, terr, ten, prat,’ 
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pasc’, pastur, lezur, bruer, in or as, marisc, coias sect’ ad 
molendin, tolnet, tboolon, mulctur, aquas, aqua]}, cursus, 
gurgit , nijjas, stagna, vivar, piscar, piscacoes pfic como- 
di(at’, advantage, emolumenta, et diereditamenta nra que- 
cunqj pmiss’ p p&entes dimiss’ sen alicnl eo^dem parcel! 
ullo modo spectan vel ptinen, aut cum eisdem seu eoi} 
aliquo vel aliqnibj dutehac usual# p sepal annual reddit’ 
inf 9 ius in hiis p'sentibj Iris nris paten reservat’, dimiss’, 


locat’, usitat, occiipat’, reputat’ seu gavis’ existen. Ex- 
ceptis tamen setup et nob, beredib3 et successor^ nris 


oinino reservat’, omib3 grossis, arhoribj, boscis, subboscis, 
miner et quarreis omium et singulop pbiissop p>fatis 
Erancisco Bacon et Jobi Hibberd p p'sentes pbonceSs’, 
j?t 9 virgult’ parcel! Maner de Grlaston supius p psentes 
dimiss’. Hend et tenend totum pdict’ pare de Istleworth 
alias diet’ tlie newe parke of Richmond, £ras, prat’, pasc’, 
pastur, domos, logeas, ac cefa omia et singula pmissa pfato 
Miloni Doddinge p Iras paten supius annotat’, ut pfert as 
dimiss’ cum eop jurib3 membris et piin uiri?sis (except’ 
p except’) pfato Erancisco Bacon, executorib3 et assign 
suis a Festo Sci Micbis Arcbi quod erit in Anno Dni 
Miilimo sexcentesimo vicesimo quarto, usq v ad finem ?mini 
et p Prninu viginti et unius annon extunc px’ sequen et 
plena? complend ; Reddendo inde extunc et abinde annua- 
tim nob, lieredib3 et successor^ niis, octo libras et duos 
solidos leg monete Anglie ad festa Anunciacois be Marie 
Virginis et Sci Micbis Arcbi ad Recept’ Sc fl cii nfi, liere- 
rl m-n et sucessop urop, seu ad manus Ballivop vel Receptop 
pmissor, p tempore existen p equales porcoes solvend 
duran Smino jMco inde p Rentes pboncess’, Ac Hend et 
tenend omes, f?dcas quinquaginta et septem acras et decern 
pticat’ terf arrabit et pastur siye plus sive minus, cum eop 
ptiii uni^sis sepatim jacen et existen in Wliaplodd jMict’ in 
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pclict’ Com nro Lincoln, ac cePa oinia et singula pmissa 
parcel! Mai?ii de Wliaplodd pdict, pfato Tliome Middle- 
cote p Iras paten supius annotat’ ut pferY 3 dimiss’, ac pdea 
duo claus’ prati et pastur, ac pdict virgult’, cotag, curtilag, 
terr arrabit, prat’, et pastur, ac cePa oinia et singula pinissa 
parcel! Maner de Glaston pdict in Glaston pdict’, in pdeo 
Coin nro Soiris, cum eoiv ptih univsis (except’ p except’) 
pfato Jofti Hibberd, executorib^ et assign suis, a festo 
Anunciacois be Marie Virginis quod erit in Anno Dili 
Miltimo Sexcentesimo undeeimo, usq 5 ad finern Pmini et p 
Pminu viginti et unius annor, extunc px’ sequen et plena? 
complend, Eeddendo extunc et abinde annuatim nob, here- 
dibj et successor^ nris, de et ,p pmissis in Wliaplodd 
pdict’ in tenura pdei Thome Middlecote ut pfert ns existen, 
quatuor libras et tres solidos ; ac de et p pmissis in 
Wliaplodd pdict’ in sepat tonur Tliome Davrson, Jollis 
Dawson et Willi Skarlett ut pfert ns existen, trigiuta duos 
solidos et octo denarios ; ac de et p pmissis parcel! Maner 
de Glaston pdict’ in tenura dci Jobis Id oiv chins ut pfert ns 
existen, octo solidos ; ac de et p pmissis parcel! ejusdem 
Mah!ii in tenura dci Joh is Payne ut pfert 15 existen, duos 
solidos ; ac de et p pmissis parcel! pdict’ Manor de Glaston 
in tenura dci Eici Sargant ut pfert“ s existen, tres solidos 
ct quatuor denarios ; ac de et p pmissis parcel! ejusdem 
Maner in tenura dci Lawrencii Dovell ut pfert 08 existen, 
duos solidos ; Neon on de et p pmissis parcel! diet’ Planer 
do Glaston in tenura dci Mathei Marten ut pfert 13 existen, 
duos solidos legalis monete Aug! ad fest’ Sci AticLis Arclti 
et Anunciacois be Marie Yirginis ad Pceept’ Sc n cii nri 
hered et successor, nror., seu ad manus Ballivor, vel Re- 
ceptor, pmissoi*. p tempore existen p equates porches 
sol vend durah Pmino pdeo indo p psentes peoncess’. Ac 
I lend et tenend pdict' Scit’ Maner de Jloxham, domos. 


Apr. 
Y. 3. 
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Apr. pasc’, pastin', leznr, brue!, moras, m arise, coias sect’ ad 
Y. 8 . molendin, tolnet, tkeolon, mulctur, aquas, aquar f cursus, 
gurgit’, nipas, stagna, viva!, piscaf, piseacoes pfic corno- 
ditat’, advantag 1 ’, emolumenta, et 'liereditamenta nra que- 
cunq, pmiss’ p p’sentes dimiss’ seu alicui eor f dem parceil 
ullo modo spectan vel ptinen, aut c um eisdem seu eor f 
. aliquo yel aliquib3 dutehac usualit? p sepal annua! reddit’ 
iirf 9 ius in hiis p’sentibj Iris nris paten reservat’, dimiss’, 
locat’, usitat, occupat’, reputat’ seu gavis’ existen. Ex- 
ceptis tamen semp et nob, heredib3 et successor^ nris 
oinino reservat’, omib3 grossis, arborib3, boseis, subboscis, 
miner et quarreis ornium et singuloi^ pinisso:)^ fifatis 
Francisco Bacon et Jofti Hibberd p pteentes |?concess’, 
p*t 9 virgult’ parceil Mane! de Grlaston supius p Rentes 
dimiss’. Hend et tenend totum p'dict’ pare de Istlewortk 
"alias diet’ the newe parke of Bichmond, Has, prat’, pasc’, 
pastur, domos, logeas, ac cePa omia et singula pdnissa pfato 
Miloni Doddinge p Iras paten supius annotat’, ut pfert as 
dimiss’ cum eor f jurib3 membris et ptifi univ’sis (except’ 
p except’) |?fato Francisco Bacon, executory et assign 
suis a Festo Sci Micbis Arcbi quod erit in Anno Bhi 
AliHinio sexcentesimo vicesimo quarto, usq ad finem Pmini 
et p Prninu viginti et unius anno^ extunc px’ sequen et 
plenar complend ; Beddendo inde extunc et abindeannua- 
tim nob, heredib3 et successor^ nris, octo libras et duos 
solidos leg monete Anglie ad festa Ahunciaeois be Marie 
Yirginis et Sci Micbis Arcbi ad Becept’ Sc f ‘cii mi, here- 
dum et sucessoi} nrop, seu ad manus Ballivoi}, vel Receptor 
pAiissoif. p tempore existen p equates porcoes solvend 
durah Pmino jpdeo inde p p’sentes p'concess’, Ac Hend et 
tenend orhes, pdcas quinquaginta et septem acras et decern 
pticat’ ter! arrabil et pastur sive plus sive minus, cum eon 
ptiii unipsis sepatim jacen et existen in Wkaplodd fPdict’ in 
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p’dict’ Com nro Lincoln, ac ceBa oinia et singula p'missa 
parcel! Maffii de Whaplodd p’dict, p’faio Thome Middle- 
cote p Iras paten supius arniotat’ ut p’fert 39 dimiss’, ac p'dea 
duo claus’ prati et pastur, ac p'dict virgult’, cotag, curtilag, 
terr arrabil, prat’, et pastur, ac ceBa oinia et singula p'missa 
parcel! Maner de Glaston p’dict in Glaston p'dict’ , in }9dco 
Com nro Souls, cmn eop. ptin uni v sis (except’ p’ except’) 
p'fato Johi Hibberd, executoribj et assign suis, a festo 
Adunciacois be Marie Virginia quod erit in Anno Dni 
Millimo Sexcentesimo imdecimo, usq* ad finem Bmini et p 
Bminu viginti et unius annon extunc px’ sequeii et plena? 
complend, Reddendo extunc et abinde annuatim nob, here- 
dibj et successorib 3 nris, de et ,p p’missis in Wbaplodd 
p’dict’ in tenura pdci Thome Middlecote ut p'fert ns existen, 
quatuor libras et tres solidos; ac de et ,p p’missis in 
Whaplodd p’dict’ in sepat tenur Thome Dawson, Johis 
Dawson et Willi Skarlett ut p’fert ns existed, triginta duos 
solidos et octo denarios ; ac de et p p’missis parcel! Mauer 
de Glaston p’dict’ in tenura dci Johis Howchins ut p’fert ns 
existen, octo solidos ; ac de et p p’missis parcel! ejusdem 
Mah’ii in tenura dei Johis Payne ut p’fert as existed, duos 
solidos ; ac de et p p’missis parcel! p’dict’ Manor do Glaston 
in tenura dci Rici Sargant ut p’fert as existed, tres solidos 
ct quatuor denarios ; ac de et p p’missis parcel! ejusdem 
Mauer in tenura dci Lawrencii Dovell ut p’fert ns existed, 
duos solidos ; Necnon de et p p'missis parcel! diet’ Manor 
do Glaston in tenura dci Mathei Marten ut p’fert®' 5 existed, 
duos solidos legalis monete Aug! ad fest’ Sci Michis Archi 


et Anunciacois be Marie Yirginis ad Recept’ Sc r, cii nri 
herccl et successor,, nroit, sou ad manus Ballivor, vel Re- 


ceptor. pmissop p tempore existed p equates porcues 
solvend durad Bmino pYlco inde p pVentes peoneess’. Ac 
3 rend ct tenend pdict’ SciR Maner de Roxlmm, domes. 


Arr. 
V. 3. 
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App. pasc, pastur, lezur, bruer, moras, . marisc, coins sect’ ad 

V. 3. molendin, tolnet, tbeolon, mulctur, aquas, aquap cursus, 
gurgit’, nipas, stagna, vivar, piscar, piscacoes pfic corno- 
ditat’, advantag”, emolumenta, et bereditamenta nra que- 
cunqj pmiss’ p psentes dirniss’ sen alicui eopdem parcel} 
nllo modo spectan vel ptinen, ant cnm eisdem sen eor f 
. aliqno vel aliqnib3 dutebae nsualit? ,p sepal annual reddit’ 
in¥ 9 ius in biis ^sentibj Iris nris paten reservat’, dirniss’, 
locat’, usitat, occupat’, reputat’ seu gavis’ existen. Ex- 
ceptis tamen sernp et nob, beredib3 et successor^ nris 
ornino reservat’, omib3 grossis, arborib3, boscis, subboscis, 
miner et quarreis omium et singulop pmiss op pfatis 
Erancisco Bacon et Jobi Hibberd p psentes pconcess’, 
pt 9 virgult’ parcel! Maner de Glaston supius p psentes 
dirniss’. Hend et tenend totum pdict’ pare de Istlewortb 
"alias diet’ tbe newe parke of Bicbmond, Has, prat’, pasc’, 
pastur, domos, logeas, ac cePa omia et singula pmissa pfato 
Miloni Doddinge p lfas paten supins annotat’, ut pfert ns 
dirniss’ cmn cop jiuib5 membris et ptin univ.sis (except’ 
p except’) pfato Erancisco Bacon, executor^ et assign 
suis a Eesto Sci Micbis Arclii quod erit in Anno Dili 
Millimo sexcentesimo vicesimo quarto, usq^ ad bnem Pmini 
et p Pminu viginti et unius annop extunc ,px’ sequen et 
plenar complend ; Beddendo inde extunc et abinde annua- 
tim nob, lieredib5 et successor^ nris, octo libras et duos 
solidos leg moncle Anglie ad festa Anunciacois be Marie 
Yirginis et Sci Micbis Arcbi ad Becept’ Sc n cii nri, berc* 
dmn et sucessop nrop, seu ad manus Ballivop vel Beceptop 
pmissop p tempore existen p equates porcbes solvcnd 
duran uni no pdeo inde p psentes pconcess’, Ac blend et 
tenend omes, pdcas quinquaginta et septem acras et decern 
plica t’ terr arrabit et pastur sive plus sive minus, cum cop 
pliii univsis sepatim jacen et existen in Wbaplodd pdict’ in 
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pdict* Com nro Lincoln, ac ecu a omin ol singula p'missa Arr. 
parcel} Mansi do M’hnplodd pdic?. pinto Thome Middle- V. 3. 
cote p Iras paten supiu? nnnotai* ut pfort'* dimisC. nc pden 
duo clan-' prati et pastur, ac pdict virgult’. cotng. curt i lag. 
terr arrabit, prat 7 , et pastur. ne oefa omin et singula p’missa 
pared} Manor de Clacton pdict in (Hasten pdict’, in pdeo 
Coin n’fo Suin'?. cum cor, ptiii univsis (except" j? except’) 
pfato dotii Hibbard, oxoeutorib^ et assign suis, a festo 
Afmneineois be Marie Virginia quod crit in Anno Dili 
Millimo Sexccntesimo undecimo, u<q, ad finem Pmini et p 
Tinimi viginti ot unius minor, extunc ,px S(>quch ct plenar 
conqdond. Peddendo extunc et nbindc aunuatim nob, here- 
dibj et suoces^oribj mis. de et .p [Pinissis in VMiaplodd 
pdict* in tenure pdei Thome Middlecote ut (PferP existen, 
quatuor libras et tros solidos; nc de et p pinissis in 
Wlmjdodd pdict 7 in sepal tenur Thome Lawson. Joliis 
Ln\\>on et Willi Skarlett ut p'fert 1 " existen, tviginla duos 
solidos et octo dennrios; nc dc et p (Pinissis parcel! Manor 
de Clast on pdict" in tenure dUi dole's Howehins nt j?fert fts 
existen. octo solidos; ao do et p [Pinisds j aircell ojusdem 
Mail'd in tenura dci doliis I’ayne ut p'fert’’' existen, duos 
solidos; ac de et p pinissis parcel! pdict" Manor dc Glnsfon 
in tenura dci Pici Sargant ut p'Fcrl;" existen. ires solidos 
et quatuor donarios; ac de et. ,p (Pmisds j >;i ree li ejusdem 
Planer in tenura dci Lawreneii Lovell ut p'fert”'' existen, 
duos solidos; Xcenon de et ,p pinissis parceif diet’ Manor 
do Glnst on in tenura dci Mnthci Marten ut p'fert"'' existen, 
duos solidos legalis monete Angl nd fest’ Sci Mietiis Arctii 
et Afmnciacuis bo Marie Yirginis ad Peccpt’ So“cii nri 
bored ct successor,. nr6r f , sen ad maims Ballivop vel Ke- 
ceptoiv [Pinissor, ,p tempore existen p equates porcoes 
solvend durau Lnino p’dco indo p (Psenles (Pconcoss’. Ac 
Lend et tenend (Pdict’ SciL Manor de Koxham, domos, 
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Apr. pasS , pastur, lezur, bruer, moras, manse, coias sect’ ad 
V. 3 . inolendiu, tolnet, tbeolon, inulctuv, aquas, aquap cursus, 
gurgit, nipas, stagna, vivar, piscar, piseacoes pile como- 
ditat > , advantage emolumenta, et 'liereditamenta nra que- 
cimq^ pmiss 5 p pteentes dimiss 5 seu alicui eo^dem parcel! 
ullo modo spectan vel ptined, ant cum eisdem seu eop 
aliquo ycI aliquibj dutehac usualiB t p sepal annual reddit 5 
infills in liiis p ) sentib3 Ins nris paten reservat’, dimiss’, 
locat’, usitat, occupat 5 , reputat’ seu gavis’ existed. Ex- 
ceptis tarnen semp et nob, beredib3 et successor^ nris 
omino reservat 5 , omib3 grossis, arborib3, boscis, subboscis, 
miner et quarreis omium et siugidop. pbiissop jpfatis 
Francisco Bacon et Jobi Hibberd p p’sentes pboncess’, 
p’t 9 virgult’ parcel! Maner de Grlaston supius p p’sentes 
dimiss 5 . Send et tenend totmn p’dict’ pare de Istleworth 
alias diet 5 the newe parke of Richmond, Bras, prat 5 , pasc 5 , 
pastur, domos, logeas, ac ceBa omia et singula pdnissa jpfato 
Miloni Doddinge p Iras joaten supius annotat 5 , ut ^fert M 
dimiss’ cum eor f jurib3 membris et ptin uuiBsis ( except ’ 
p 1 except 5 ) pfato Francisco Bacon, executory et assign 
suis a Festo Sci Micbis Arcbi quod erit in Anno Dni 
Mibinio sexcentesimo vicesimo quarto, usq^ ad finem Bmini 
et p Bruin u viginti et unius amiop extunc px’ sequen et 
plena? complend ; Reddendo inde extunc et abinde annua- 
tim nob, heredib3 et successor^ nris, octo libras et duos 
solidos leg nionete Anglie ad festa Anunciacois be Marie 
Virginis et Sci Micbis Arcbi ad Recept 5 Sc u cii nil, here- 
dum et sucessop nrop, seu ad manus Ballivoq vel Receptor 
p mis smy ( p tempore existed p equales porcoes solvend 
dman Bmino pdeo inde p p’sentes p’concess 5 , Ac Hend et 
tenend onies, p>dcas qninquaginta et septem acras et decern 
pticat 5 terr arrabit et pastur sive plus sive minus, cum eop 
ptin uniBsis sepatim jacen et existed in Wbaplodd p’dict 5 in 
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Mict’ Coin nro Lincoln, ao ce?a offiia et singula pims>a 
parcel! Maffii deWhaplodd f», fftto Thome Muldlc- 
oote P Iras paten supine annota? ut j?fert“ dumss , ac pdca 
duo dans’ prati et pastur, ac fdict rirgulf, cotag curt, lag, 
terf arrabii, prat’, et pastur, ac c& omia ot singula pra^sa 
parcel! Maner de Glaston ffdict m Glaston pdict , in p Joo 
Com nro Souls, cum eot ptin univsis (except’ j? except) 
p'fato JoRi Hibberd, executoribj et assign sins, a festo 
Ahunciacois be Marie Yirginis quod erit in Anno Dili 
Miltimo Sexcentesimo nndecimo, usq^ ad finem Ymiui ci p 
?minu viginti et nnius annoi^. extunc ,px’ sequen et plonaV 
complend, Eeddendo extunc et abinde annuatim nob, herc- 
dib3 et successor^ nris, de et ,p ptaissis in AVhaplodd 
p’dict’ in tenura fidci Thome Middlecote ut pToT' 5 existen. 
quatnor libras et tres solidos; ac de et ,p p'missis in 
Whaplodd jMict* in sepal tenuf Thome Dawson, Joti is 
Dawson et 'Willi Skarlett ut p’fert ns existed, triginta duos 
solidos et octo deuarios; ac de et r p pmissis parcel! Manor 
de Glaston p’dic? in tenura del Joliis Howchins ut pferR 
existen, octo solidos ; ac de et t p pmissis parcel! ejusdem 
Mahii in tenura dci Johns Payne ut pTerr existed, duos 
solidos; ac de et p pmissis parcel! pdicT’ Manor de Glaston 
in tenura dci Rici Sargant ut p'ferR existed, tves solidos 
et quatuor denanos ; ac de et p pdnissis parcel! ejusdem 
Maner m tenura dci Lawrencii Dovell ut pr<at« existed 
duos solkte; Necnon do ot p jJmissis parcel! diet Jlanei 
de Glaston m teuura dci Mathci Marten ut SIWt" cxistoB 
duos sohdos legato mouoto Augl „d faff- S5i A , | 

et Ammciacdis be Marie Vimi ‘ 


Arr. 
V. 3, 


i;;; s Tje Mane Yir ^ ***& >,* 

C\ • ^ Beu a <* mauus Ballivon vel Re- 

porcoes 


IIM * — 
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Arr. vacari, finiri sen dcPininari contigit, usq^ ad finem ^mini et 

V. 3. p t'minii viginti et uuius annop extunc px’ sequen et plenaf 
comp] end : Reddendo extunc et abinde annuatim nob’ 
horedibp et succcssorib^ nris de et c p p'dict’ clans’ sire 
pastur vocal’ Leafcilde grove, cum ptin, sex solidos et oeto 
denarios ; ae do et t p p'dict’ parcel! prat vocat the Baylies 
Fee, cum ptin, decern solid; Necnon de et p p'dict’ sepal 
terr et pastur parcel! parci de Wedgnocke, cum ptin, tri- 
ginta solidos legal is monete Angl ad Festa Sci Michis • 
Arctli et Ahunciacois be Marie Virginis, ad Becept’ Sc“cii 
nri, licredum et successor nrop, seu ad manus Ballivoi; vel 
Beceptop p'missop t p tempore existed p equales porcoes sol- 
vend.xluran timino j?dco inde p p'sentes Sconces s’ : Prrma 
soliic inde incipiend ad illud festum festop pflcop quod prim 
et px’ eve flit aut accident postq “m eadem pknissa parceli 
Manor de War? p'dict’, ad manus et possess’ ]9dci Jobis Hib- 
berd executory vel assign suop virtute liap lrap nrap paten 
deveflint seu devenire debent. Necnon bend et tenend p'dict’ 
ten et duas bovat’ ?re cum ptih modo vel nup in tenura pVlci 
Jobis Marshall vel assign Suop nt p>fert r existen ; ac pdem* 
altW ten et duas bovat’ terr cum ptin, modo vel nup in 
tenura Bobti Tarte alias Tatte vel assign suop ut p'fert 1- 
existen ; necnon p'dict 5 alburn ten et duas bovat’ ?re cum 
ptin uni9sis, modo vel nup in tenura Thome Hedley vel 
assign suop ut p’fert 1 ' existen, ac ce?a oihia et singula 
p'inissa parceli Mane? de Poppleton p'dict’, cum eop ptin 
univ’sis (except’ ^except’) p'fato Johi Hibberd. executor^ 
et assign suis, a fine expirac, sursum reddicoe, forisfeur seu 
de?minacoe p'dict’ Smin annop mencionat’ et exp’ss’ in 
p'dcis Bis paten supius gnnotat’ p'fato Georgio Tirrell inde 
in? alia ut p'fert 1 ' confect’ usq^ ad finem Pmini et p t’minu 
viginti et unius annop extunc px’ sequen et plena? com- 
plend: Reddendo inde extunc et abinde annuatim nob, 
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licvcdibj ct Slice essorilpj nris do ct p pmissis cibn ptin in 
tenura -Toll is Marshall nt pfcrt r exisicn, oelodceim solidos ; 
ac dc et p pm is? is cum ptifi in tenura Kobii Tarte alias 
Tate lit pforl r exisicn septemdeciin solidos el odo dcim- 
rios; Nccnon de et p pmissis cum pi in in tenura Thome 
Hedley ut pferl r cxisteii, sexdeeim solidos legalis moncto 
Angt, ad F esla Sei l\[icliis Arelii et Anunciacois be Slavic 
Virginia ad Iteeepi’ Sc eii nri, heredum et successor, nror, 
sen ad maims Pallivoiy vel Ileceptoiy pmis^oiy ,p teinjiore 
cxisten p erpiales porcbes solvend dura ft t’inino pdeo inde 
p pscnles peoncess’: Prinia soluebe inde ineipieud ad illud 
fesfum festor,. pdeor, quod prim et px’ even’it nut neoidif 
postq n m eadem pmissn pared! Planer de Foppleton pdic‘f 
ad maims et possessionem pdei doliis Jlibbcrd executor,, 
vel ussignntor, suoiy virtute bar, Inuy nrar, paten devcFint 
sen devenire debent, Et pdict’ Francisens Paeon, oxo- 
eutores el assign sui nos li erodes et sueeessnres nro's, <le 
Quatuor libris et decern solidos ,p feed ousted parci pdei 
solvend annuatim et dc tempore in tempus exoftnhnnt, 
noquiet.’ et indempnes conservabunt damn iTnino pdict’. 
Qdq, pdict’ Francisens Paeon et .Tolies Hibbard exec of 
assign sui respective omia domes et edilida. a»* omia Hpcs. 
fossat’, inclur, lit torn, ripa*. et nmros nmriitinios, nccnon 
umes alias neoowir repanicu“s paiP-nr, cF H-pafim ttijiti- 
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J ^ T>P ‘ ^e, in et &up pmissa eis sepalit 9 dimiss’ creseen, competes 

V. 3. et sufficien housebote, liedgebote, firebote, ploughebote, et 
cartebote ibidem et non alibi 'annuatim expendend et occu- 
pand duran Fmino p’dco ; Et qd beant maeren in boscis et 
?ris phiissop crescen ad et vsus reparac domoi;, et edificiop 
phaissoi}. p assignacoem et supvis’ Seneschal! sen Sub- 
senescliaH ant alioi; Officialdom nrop, heredmn et successor 
nroi^ ibidem p tempore existed, duran £mmo pdiet’. Pro- 
viso semp qd si conti^it pdict’ sepal reddit snpins p 
plsentes reservat’ ant eom aliquem aretro fore non solut’ in 
parte vel in toto p spaciu qnadraginta diem post aliqnod 
Eestum festoq p>dcop. qno ut pfert m solvi debeat, Qd tnnc 
et deinceps hec p’sens dimissio et concessio quoad illam 
partem et pceil pmissop tantumodo unde sepal reddit’ 
pinde snpius p Rentes reservat', sic aretro fuef insolut’ p 
spaciu dcoq qnadraginta diem vacua sit ac p null beat m ; 
Aliquo in p’sentfi^ in contrdn inde non obstan. Proviso 
eciam ' ul?ius qd si p'dict’ Jobes Hibberd, executores vel 
assign sui sufficien sepal dimissiones in scriptis sub sigillo 
suo conficiend cnilt sepal teneh sive occnpatof phnissop vel 
alicujus inde parcel! eis p Rentes p>dimiss’ de sepal parcel! 
eopdem p’missom p toto et integro ?mino annom p p’sentes 
p’concess et p sepal annual reddit’ supius p p’sentes p 
eisdem reservat’ infra spaciu unius anni px sequen post 
dat’ hai^ bfap. map paten non fefiint nec fieri causarint 
dumodo iidem tenen sive oceupatores eopdem j?missor f et 
eop quilt respective solvent seu solvi fecint eidem Jobi 
Hibberd, executoribj vel assign suis, infra dcm spaciu 
unius anni px’ sequen post dat’ ban bfap nfap paten omes 
tales pecuniap sumas quales et quant’ pinde cum p’dco Jobe 
Hibberd, executor^ vel assign suis so$e conven'int vel 
■ conveflit, aut omes tales et hujusmodi pecunia^ sumas qua! 
et quant’ pinde solvi p Thesaurar Anglie et Cancellar Cur 
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Sc fi cii tempore existen sub manibj eop sen <?£>p al’tbis in Arr. 
scrip? ©runt sepal it 9 limitat’ et appunetuat 5 erit, Quod tune V. 3 
et deinceps bee pteens dimissio et concessio quoad illam 
partem et parcel!: pbiissop tantumodo unde tenens sive 
occupator non po?it Here bmoi sufficed dimiss in script 5 , <p 
vel sup solucoe p eadem modo et forma pdict 5 sedm veram 
intencoem bap bmp nfap paten vacua sit ac nullius vigoris 
in lege : Aliquo in jPsentd^ in contr 5 m inde non obstan. 

Aliquo statuto, etc. In cujus rei, etc. "T 5 ip apud Westm, 
xvij die Novembr. 

p bre de privato sigillo, etc. 

Patent Poll, 40 Elizabeth, Part 3, Memb. 26. V. q. 

Eegina Omib3 ad quos etc saitrn 
Cum in Iris nils patent^ magno 
Sigillo nfo Anglie sigillat gerefi dat 
apud Westm quintodecimo die Feb- 
ruary Anno regni nri triccsimo quarto continet" qd Fdide- 
rhnq, - concesserimq, et ad firnianl dimiserimq, ditco nob 
Robto Stephens totam illam Reofiam et Eccliam de Cbes- 
tleliam cum suis jurib5 membris et ptifi univsis in Coin 
nfo Glouc Ac totam illam Capellam de Cbarleton cum suis 
jurib3 membris et ptifi univsis in eodem Coni dee Ecofie 
de Clicltenbam annex existen Ac oihia et singula sciT 
mesuagia grangia domos eclificia structuf borrea stabula 
columbaria bort pomaria gardina tfas tefita prata pascua 
pastur Coias piscarias piscacoes opa tenefi reddit et. Svicia 
tarn libop q'" l m Custumariop tenentin redditus et. Svicia 
resorvat sup quibuscumq, Dimiseionib3 ct. Conccssionib3 
do phiissis escliaet relevia mortuaria bcrricT fines amcia- 
menta Cur let vis Franc pleg 1 Cuf et. let pqnisif et pficua 
eop Nccnon totimi ill stauf nfm tarn vivu q'bn morfcuu 
> 

) 
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App. videlt a 9 ior., bon et catall et gran Ac omes illas decimas 

V. 4. g a no^, blad feni lane agno^ vitulor f et aliar f decimal tam 

major q a m minor oblacoes obvencoes fructns pficua como- 
ditates advantagia emolmnenta et bereditamenta nra que- 
cumq^ cum ptin tam spualia q a m temporalia cnjuscunq^ sint 
geniis natiu’e seu speciei seitnat jacen et existen pvenien 
cresceil sive enigen infra villas eampos parocbias sive bam- 
lett de Olielterdiam et Cbarleton pVlict vel eo^. aliqno seu 
alibi in dco Coin nfo Gflouc dee Rcone et Eeclie de Cbel- 
tenbam Capelle de Cbarleton pdict scit mesna§ terr tentis 
decimis et ce 9 is phiissis seu eoj}, alicui vel aliquib^ ullo 
modo spectan vel ptinen aut cum eisdem seu eo^ aliquo 
vel aliquib3 ut pars membrum vel parcel! eor f dem sive eor f 
alicujus antetime dimiss locat vsitat occupat reputat seu 
gavis existen cum eoi}. ptin univsis quondam existen parcel! 
terr tentor f et possessions nup monaster de Cirencester in 
Com jMict Except tamen semp et nob beredib3 et succes- 
sor^ nris omino reservat omib3 gxossis arborib3 maerem 
existen boscis subboscis Ward maritag 5 miner et quarr ac 
bonis et catallis felonu fugitivo^ et felonu de se et in 
exigend posit condempnat et utlagat Ac Advocacoib3 Ec- 
clia:q et Capellan quai^cnmq^ Rcoiie p’dict vel cetis p’missis 
appended spectan vel ptinen bendum et tenendum pdcam 
Rcoriam Eccliam'Capellam scit terr glebas decimas ac 
ce£a omia et singula pmissa cum eo^ jmib3 mernbr et 
-ptin univsis (except ^except) p>fat Robto Stephens et 
assign suis a Eesto sci Micbis Arcbi tunc ultimo p’t’ito usq^ 
ad finem ?mini et t p ?mino viginti et unius Annon extunc 
t px sequefi. et plenarie complendop Reddendo inde an- 
nuatim nob beredib3 et successor^ nris septuaginta quirnp 
libras tresdecim solidos et quatuo r denarios legalis monete 
Anglie ad Festa Annuneiacois be marie virginis et sei 
micbis Arcbi ad Receptam Sc a cij nri beredum et successor 
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nror f seu ad maims Ballivor f vel Beeepto^ p'missjo'q p tem- 
pore existen p equates porcoes solvend dttran t'mino pVled 
put p pdeas Iras patentes ptenius liquet et apparct Cumq s 
eciam in Iris nris patcntib^ magno Sigillo nro Anglic 
sigillat gerendat apud Westm decimo die maij Anno regni 
nri tricesimo Eeio continet r qd t a diderim?jConces 5 erim 9 ot 
ad firmam dimisserim 9 dileo nob YTifto Grecnewell totam 
illam p'dcam Bcoriam et Eccliam nram de Cheltenham 
cum suis jnrib5 membris et ptifi uniFsis in dco Com nro 
Glouc Ac totam illam p'dcam Capellam nram de Charleton 
cum suis juribp et ptin in eodem Com nro Glouc dee 
^ dRcorie de Cheltenham annex existen ac omia et singula 
p'dict scit mesuagia grangia domus ediPicia structur hoiuea 
stabula Columbaria hortos poman’a gardina Eras tenta 
prata pascua pastur Coins aceciam aquas ac p’dict pisca- 
rias piscacdes opa tenenciu reddit et Svicia tarn liboi}. q n m 
Custumarior. tenenciu redditus et Svicia reservat sup qui- 
buscumq^ dimissionib5 et Concessionil;>3 dc p’missis seu de 
aliqua inde parcella fact escaet relevia mortuaria herrict 
fines aifici amenta Cur let vis Franc pleg Cur et let pqui- 
sicoes et pficua eondem ISTecnon tot ill staur nrm tain vivii 
q u m mortuu videlt avion bon catati et gran ac o files illas 
decimas nras g'nor. blador, feni lane agnor f vitnlor f ac alias 
decimas nras tarn majores q a m minores oblacdes obyenebos 
fnictus pficua coihoditates advantagia emolumenta et here- 
ditamenta nra queeunqj cum ptin tarn spualia cj n m tempo- 
ralia cujuscumq sint geriis nature vel speciei scituat jacefi 
et existen pvenien crescefi sive ’eifigeh infra villas campos 
parocft sive hamlett de Cheltenliam et Charleton p'dict sou 
in vel infra eop aliquem vel aliquos sen alibi ubieumq, in 
dco Com nro Glouc p>dce Rcorie et Ecclie de Ohellcnham 
Capelle de Charleton p'dict scit inesua£ terr ten decim el 
ceSis p’missis seu eoi^. alicui vel aliquib^ ullo modo spcclafi 
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vel ptiilen r .au 1 1 it membr part vel parcel e ardent Ecbriar f 
et Eccfie Capelt scit mesuag* terr ten decim ac cePor 
pinissor sen coi^ aliquot vel alicujus antetunc Kit cogint 
accept vsitat oceupat seu reputat existed nup monaster de 
Cirencestr in dco Com inodo dissolut quondam spectan et 
ptineii ac parcel} terr et possessions inde quondam existed 
Exceptis tamen seinp et noli lieredib^ et successoribj mis 
omino reservat omib3 grossis arborib^ maerem existed 
boscis subboscis TVardis maritagiis miner et quarr ac bonis 
et catallis felonu fugitivor et felonu de se et in exigend 
posit condempnat et utlagat Ac advocacoib3 Eccikq. et- 
Capellai^ qua^cum^ Eeofie j?dce yel cefis phnissis appen- 
ded spectan vel ptined hendum et tenend p'dict Eector 
terr g-Iebales decimas ac cePa omia et singula pPmissa cum 
eor f , jurihj membris et ptin unipsis (except p exceptis) 
pfato Willo Greene well executory et assign suis a Festo 
Annunciacois be marie virginis tunc ultimo ptdto uscfc ad 
finem Pmini et p Pminu viginti et unius Annop. extunc px 
sequen et plena? complend Eeddendo inde annuatim nob 
lieredib3 et successor^ nris septuaginta quinq^ libras 
tresdecem solidos et quatuoi? denar ios legalis monete 
Anglie ad Festa sci micbis ArcKi et Annunciacois be 
marie virginis ad Eeceptam Scc r ii nri lieredum et Suc- 
cessor nror seu ad manus Ballivoi-, vel Eeceptor pmissoz 
p tempore existed p equales poreoes solvend duran fmino 
pdeo put p easdem Iras patentes plenius eciam liquet et 
apparet Cumq, eciam in Iris nris patent^ magno Sigillo 
nro Anglie sigillat gered dat apud Westm vicesimo scdo 
die Mali Anno regni mi scdo continet a qd t a diderimq } con- 
cesserimqj ac ad firmam dimiserimq, diico nob Henr. J er- 
ningham militi scitum dee Ecorie de Cheltenham in dco 
Com nro Gloue ac (Meant Capellam de Chaiieton in eodem 
Com eidem Ecorie adexat Ac omia domos terr prat pascua 
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pastur. gardina redditus et Svicia tam liftoiv ^L rim Custu- 
marioA teneil ad Ecoriam sive Capellam ptineil sen cum 
eisdem aut aliqua inde parcella antetunc diiniss locat 
occupat recept seu bit Necnon vis Franc plcg Cur let fines 
lieriet mortuaria et relevia ae omia alia pficua quccumq* 
eisdem vis franc pleg et Cur ptineil Aceeiam omes decimas 
bladoq feni lane agnor vitulo^ et alias dec.imas quascumq 5 
tarn majores q a in jninores oblacoes' et omia alia res pficua 
et coiuoditates dee Ecorie et Capelle seu eor T al?i spectan 
ptineii sive incumben Exceptis tamen semp et nob liered 
et successoribj nris oinino resorvat omibj et omimodis 
grossis arborib3 boscis subboscis Wardis maritagiis miner 
et quarr ac bonis et-catallis felonn fugitivoq. felonn do so et 
in exigend* posit - condempn et nt lagat Ac advocacoil)3 
Ecclia^. et Capella^. quaq cunqj Ecorie ot capelle pdict 
spectan ptineil accidefi sive eiftgeii bendum et tenend 
pdict scit Bcor et Capellam necnon pdict domos terr prat, 
teii pasc et pastur gardiii reddit et Svicia unacum vis franc 
pleg^ Cur let finib3 lierriet mortuarijs et relevijs et'omib3 
alijs p fields pdcis de eisdem Cur pvenien simul cum deci- 
mis oblacoib3 obvencoib3 et alijs reb5 pficius et coinocli- 
tatib3 quibuscunq dee Ecorie et Capelle et eot}. utriq, 
ptineil spectan sive incumben aut cum eisdem seu eor f 
aliqua pantea' dimiss3 locat occupat recept sive bit cum 
suis ptin (except p except) pfat Henr Jernyngbam execu- 
torib3 et assign suis a Festo sci miebis Arcbi tunc ultimo 
pSito nsq "ad finem Smini et p ?minu sexaginta Arm m» 
extunc px seqneil et plenarie complendor, Eeddendo inde 
annuatim nob Iieredib3 successoribj nris sexaginta libras 
et octo denarios 'legalis monete Anglie ad .Festa Anun- 
ciacois be marie virginis et sci miebis Arcbi ad Eeceptam 
Scc u ij nri sen ad manns Ballivoi> vel Eeceptoi} pmissoi^ p 
tempore- existeii p equales porcoes solvend duran dco 
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FRANCIS BACON. 


App. 
V. 4 . 


ftnino sexaginta Annoip Sciatis qd nos tam in consideracoe 
boni fidelis et acceptabilis Svicij nob p difcm et ficlelem 
not) Franciscuin Bacon Armi^um antebac fact et impeils 
q a m <p diesis alijs causis et consideration nos ad hoc 
spialit? moyen de gfa nfa spiali ac ex ©ta scientia et mero 
motu nfis t a didim 9 concessim 9 et ad firm am dimisim? ac 
p psentes p nob heredib^ et successorib^ mis i n dim 9 con- 
cedim 9 et ad firmam dimittim 9 pfaf Francisco Bacon 
totam iJIam Ecoriam et Eccfiam nfam de Cheltenham cum 
suis jurib^ niembris et ptiii uni^sis in dco Coin nro Glouc 
ac p'dcam Capeilam de OLai’leton in eodem Coin eidem 
Ecorie annexat Ac omia domos Eras prata pascua pastuf 
gardina redditus et Svicia tam libop q n m Custiunarioij. 
tenenciu ad dcam Ecoriam sive Capeilam ptinen seu cum 
eisdem aut aliqna inde parcella antetunc dimiss locat 
occupat recept seu bit ISTecnon vis franc pleg Cur let fines 
herriet mortuaria et relevia ac omia alia pficaia qnecmnq, 
eisdem vis franc p leg et Cur ptinen Aceciam omes decimas 
bladop* feni lane agnon vitulop ac alias decimas qnnscumq^ 
tam majores q a m minores oblacoes obvene et omia alia 
pficua et comoditates dee Ecorie et Capelle seu eor. alt?i 
spectaii ptinen sive incumberl Exceptis tamen semp et nob 
beredib3 et successor^ nfis omino reservat omib3 et omi- 
modis grossis arborib3 boscis subboscis Wardis maritagijs 
miner et quart ac boms et eatallis felonu fugitivor f felonu 
de se et in exigend posit condempnat et. utlagat Ac Advo- 
cacoib3 Ecctian et Capella^ quarcunq,, Ecorie et Capelle 
p>dict spectaii ptineii acciden sive enfgen bendum et tenend 
p>dcam Ecoriam et Capeilam scit terr gleb decimas ac 
cetef omia et singula p’missa p Rentes dimissa et concessa 
cum eor. jurib 3 membris et ptiil uni^sis except ^except 
p>fat Francisco Bacon executorib3 et assign suis a Festo 
sci Micbis Arcbi quod erat in Anno Dili miffimo quingen- 
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tesimo nonagesimo septimo usq^ad fmem Tihinqet p tdnino App 
Q uadraginta Annon. extime px seqnefx et plenaf complend V. 4 
Si oih.es pdce sepales ire patentes Concessiones ac Bimis- 
siones confect et hit pfal Robto Stepliens Wifto Greene- 
well ac Henr-Jcrningliam militi de pda a Rcoria et Ecclia 
de Clieltenliam ac ‘de Capella de Gliarleton ac de omib3 et 
singulis Scit dcmiib5 gardinis £ris pratis pastur Coijs red- 
ditib3 et Svicijs Cur et omib5 et singulis alijs pdcis reb3 
pficnis coinoditatib3 tentis bereditamentis quibuscunq^ 
cum omib3 et singulis suis ptifi in dcis sepalib5 Iris nfis 
patentib5 mencionat et ex p’s s fore dimiss et concess 
vacue irrite et nullius vigoris sive yaloris in lege existunt 
Et in casu qd p’clce nfe sepales Ire patentes Concessiones 
ac Dimissiones yel eo^, alique vel aliqua confect et bit 
pfat Robto Stepliens Willo Greenewell ac lienr Jerning- 
bam militi de p'dict Rcoria et Ecclia de Cheltenham p'dict 
' ac de Capella de Charlton ac de omib3 scit terr decimis * 
tentis et bereditamentis quibuscunq^ et ce?is oihib3 et sin- 
gulis pmissis cum suis ptiri in dcis sepalib3 Iris nris 
patentib3 mencionat et expss fore dimiss et concess 
bone et yalide yel bona et yalida in lege existunt yel 
existit Tunc tienduin et tenendum pdcam Rcoriam et 
Capellam scit terr glebas decimas ac cePa oinia et singula 
pmissa p pseh dimissa et concessa cum eoi}. jurib3 mcmbf 
et ptin uni 9 sis (exceptis pexcept) pfat Francisco Racon 
executorib3 et assign suis a tempore quo pdca Rcoria et 
Capella scit terr decime ten et hereditamenta ac cefa oinia 
et singula pmissa p p'sentes dimissa et concessa cum oihib3 
et singulis suis ptin ad manus et possessionem nras liercdum 
et successor nror. rone expiracois sursumreddieois forisfcure 
vel alicujus altius deSminacois dca^. sepaliu dimissionu vel 
concess yel eau aliquai^ vel alicujus sic existcn bonaif et 
validai^ yel bone et valide in lege fact pfat Robto Stephens 


t 


FRANCIS BACON. 


nst) 


An*. 
V. •!. 


■Willo Ereenewcll ac hour Jcmingham de venire poter ant 
dehont ad finom Pmini et p Pmino Qnadraginta Annop, 
oxtww ,j>x scqncn ct plena? complend Reddendo inde ex. 
tune et abinde nnnuatim noli heredih^ ct successor]!^ mis 
sepfungintn quinq, libras iresdecim solidos et qnatuor, de- 
imi'ios legal is moneto Anglic ad Eesta Anunciacois be 
marie virgin is ct sci midi is Arcfii ad Receptam Sc r, cij nri - 
lieredum ct successor. nror f sou ad mnnus Ballivon vel 
Receptor, p missor, ,p tempore existed p equales porcoes 
sol vend duran Pmino j?dco p Rentes p ) concess 5 Prima 
solucoe inde ineipiend ad illud Festum Festoi}. ptfcoi}. quod 
prime et px eveffit ant aeciderit postq n m fAlca Rcoria et 
Capella ct coPa pinissa ad mnnus ct j>ossessionem p>dci 
Frnneisei Bacon executor, vel assign snor f virtute Imp lrar f 
nrar f pafenoin deveffint seu devenire debent Et p>dcus 
Franciscos Bacon exccutores et assign sui solvent Arcliiano 
■ El one ,p tempore existed annualem p curaeoem suam 
duran Pmino pYlco Ac invenient arnmatim ad onus 
et custng sua ppria duos Capellauos et duos cliaconos 
idoneos ci discrctos p nos lieredes et successors nros 
ndiand et admittend ad celebrand et Sviend in Ecclia et 
Capoli' pdict put cePi parochiales . Capellaui et Diaconi 
in eisdem cclebrare et Svire consueverunt Ac invenient 
panes et vinu et alias res necessarias p divinis cele- 
bratnr neenon ad sacra et sacrental Ecclie paroeliial Rcc- 
p'diet ac in Capella j9dea ministrand tarn p commiionib? 
q fi m aliP put antcliac Psitat et consuetum fuit necno 
Eumiculos et cordas p campan dee Ecclie Aceciam stra 
minacoem p eadem Ecclia de tempore in tempus put op. 
et nccesse fffit duran toto Pmino p Rentes Sconces.: 
Quodq } idem Franciscus Bacon executores et assign a 
ordinabunt et pvidebunt sen ordinari et pvideri facient 
cm-sus aque ibidem p totum tempus ]9dcm possit aeeurrp 
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in et p quemcumck locum et quacumq^ partem Jberr Itcorie 
p'dict quibus ex antiquo " accurrere consuevit et cursus 
illins aque escurabunt et miindabunt aut escurari et mun- 
dari facient sumptib3 suis ppriis et expensis duran tmino 
p*dco Ita qd danipnu p'judicih give g G vamen nob berdib^ 
et successor^ nris .ob defect pvisionis mundacois seu 
escuracbis liujusmodi aliquo modo non eveniat in futur Et 
ultmo jMiot Eranciscus Bacon executores et assign sui 
tarn Cancel! Ecclie et Capelle pdict q G m omia domos et 
edificia ac omia sepes fossat inclur littora ripas et muros 
marittimos necnon oines alias neeessarias reparaSSes 
p’niiss3 omibj et p omia de tempore in tempus tociens 
quociens necesse et oportunu ffiit sumptib3 suis ppriis et 
expensis bene et sufficient reparabunt suppo’rtabunt susti- 
nebunt escurabunt pugabunt et mannetenebunt duran 
tmino pdco Ac p'missa sufficient reparata et manutenta in 
fine trnini pdci dimittent Et volumqj ac p psentes p nob 
beredib3 et successor^ nris conceding jTiato Erancisco 
Bacon- executorib3 et assign suis qd bene licebit eis do 
tempore in tempus cape pcipe et here de in et sup ^missis 
crescen competed et sufficieii housebote bedgebote firebote 
plougbbote et Cartebote ibidem et non alibi annuatim 
expendend et occupand duran tmino p>dco Et qd fieant 
maerem m boscis et tris phussoi^ crescen ad et vsus repa- 
racbes Cancel! Ecclie parocliialis de Cheltenham pdict ac 
clomoif, et edificioq pffiissoq p assignacdem et sup yisionem 
Senescaih seu Subsenescalli aut aliop Officiariop nrop 
heredum et successor nron ibidem p tempore existed 
duran tmino pdeo Proviso semp qd si contigdt j 9 deni 
annualem redditum Septuaginta quinq, librap tresdecim 
solidop et quatuop denariop supius p fisentes rcsei'vaT 
aietro fore non solut in parse vel in toto p spacin Quadra- 
gihta cliep post ahquod Eestum F estoiv p’deop q uo n *' 
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KKAXCIS TiACOX. 


VI. 


f>forl r sol vi. del mat qd tunc cl dmnoops line psens Dimissio 
ot Conces-do vacua sit ac p nullo Ti< nl r Aliquo in psentiby 
mcnutTm hide non obdau Aliquo statute Aetn ordhuicbe 
pvisinne pdumncbe mvo lvstrircdo ineonPriu inde note- 
hue liit fact edit* ordinal' sou jivis Ant alirjtm alia rc causa 
vcl mafia quaeumq, in aliquo non obsfafi In cujus rei etc 
T. li. ajnul West in x.wij die February, 

p ore do privat sigifl etc. 


No. VI. 

Anthony Bacon to Franck Bacon. 

(Ori". at Lr.mljcili Pnlnco, G."iO, fol. 221.) 

Brother, 

I thought it meet to advertise you that my Lord of 
Essex, being come expressly yesterday, after dinner, to 
speak with the French ambassador and Sir Anthony 
Perez;, not finding Sir Anthony Perez at his bouse, 
but. word that lie should repair to Walsingham House 
with all speed ; where he had two hours’ conference 
with him, and, amongst other things, urged the matter 
you wot of at large, with no less judgment than devo- 
tion to my Lord’s honour and profit, and good affection 
to us. His a7’gument my Lord heard most attentively, 
and accepted most kindly of many right hearty thanks, 
assuring him that, at his return — which should he within 
two days — from the Court, he would resolve. The occa- 
sion was very fitly ministered by my Lord liimself, by 
advertising Spencer that the Queen had signed at two 
of the clock, and had given him a hundred pounds in 
lands, simple fee, and SOI. in parks, which, for her quiet- 
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ness’ sake, and in respect of his friend, ho wps content. Arp. 
to accept without any further contention. And so I wish YI. 
you as myself, 

Your entire loving brother, 

Anthony Bacon. 


No. TO 

Essex to * * *. 

My Lord ^° rig ' at Lambctl1 Palaco > 057, 90 .) 

* a » 

of S7 iTiftT 15 • oid tte officc of jr ° stOT 

wish Mr. p B to it tf r te ° n<ilmWic r( Wb 
much done fo' l “° re t a l Bhould thin, 

iM.tt Smice if 1» "-era so 
rt were buried. W] irit suoc „ 6 If™’ 1 '’ lucl1 now Ho as 

mg Wm to w Majesty your LordY ^ “ Commen( >- 
“ ot second time hit him P knows - 1 would 
Bu ‘ I will commend unto Y om X 1 ^ 

“ “■.*»* or as minaAisT^ 0 ^ “* «"> i »ot 
wherein your Lordship shaU h? ’ l “ “ puk,io cause, 
satisfaction to see worfhytl ^ 40 % world, 
thankfulness fol „ work, and el 

Your Lordship 

01ds ^ps cousin and friend, 

E. 


VII. 
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FRANCIS BACON. 


App. 
VI 1.2. 


VIII. 1. 


* Essex to Sir John Fortescue. 

(Orig. at Lambeth Palace, 657, 90.) 

Cousin, 

I do commend unto you both present actions and 
absent friends — I mean those that are absent from me, so 
as I can neither defend them from wrong nor help to 
that right then virtue deserves. And, because an occa- 
sion offers itself before the rest, I will commend unto you 
one above the rest. The place is the Mastership of the 
ltolls ; the man, Mr. Francis Bacon, a kind and worthy 
friend to us both. If your labours in it prevail, I will 
owe it you as a particular debt, though you may challenge 
it as a debt of the state. 

And so, wishing you all happiness, I rest, 

Your cousin and friend, 

E.' 

Cousin, — I pray you remember my good Dr. Browne. 
[ shall challenge you for a great unkindness if his suit 
succeed ill. 


No. VIII. 

Extracts from the Council Register, April 25, 1611. 

t ' 

r * n 

(Oiig. in Privy Council Office.) 

Present : — 

Lord Chancellor. 

Earl of Pembroke. 

Lord W otton. 

Mr. Secretary Wimvood. 

Sir Juli usCsesar. 




